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INTEODUCTION. 



§ 1. The Beowulf MS. 

The only known MS. of the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf 
is a parchment codex in the British Museum.* This codex 
has on the average twenty lines to the page, the width of 
the page being about 4^ inches. The poem is written down 
with no attention to metre ; each line of the MS. containing 
rather more than a line of the poem (according to the system 
adopted by Grimm and Grein, and also in the present edition); 
thus ninety-eight lines, or five pages of the MS., exactly 
equal one hundred and thirteen lines of the poem. It is 
greatly to be wished that some learned body would go to the 
expense of obtaining a fac-simile of the codex by means of 
the photo-zincographic process, as has been done so success- 
fully by the Ordnance Department in the case of Domesday 
Book. Till then, conjectures tending to the restoration 
of the text in the damaged places can only rest on a safe 
foundation for those few who have examined, and in so far 
as they have examined, the MS. itself. Where a word is 
effaced, it is idle to supply it conjectuiully, unless with strict 
reference to the space left illegible. Dr. Grein, — whose 
eminent and most valuable services to the cause of Anglo- 
Saxon learning all English scholars are bound gratefully to 
acknowledge, — not having had the MS. of Beowulf in his 
hands, has in several places suggested readings, where the 
MS. is now illegible, which a careful measurement of the 

^ Vitellius A. 15 (Cottonian MSS.) 
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space left vacant proves to be inadmissible, suck readings 
having either too many or too few letters for the required 
purpose. By taking numerous measurements, I ascertained 
on a recent partial collation of the MS. that each letter of 
each word, and also each interval between two words, oc- 
cupies on an average rather more than one eighth of an inch 
of space. Thus the words * seoc,' * wsege,* and * ofer,' measure 
^ths of an inch respectively; the words *golde,' * beado,' 'burh,' 
and * stede ' measure ^ths apiece ; the words * swefa^,' ^ feorh,* 
and ' nihtes ' measure f ths ; the words * brego stol ', connected 
together, measure exactly ^^ths. By the use of this criterion, 
which shows what the MS. cannot have had, together with 
an attentive study of Thorkelin's transcript, which was made 
at a period when the MS. was far less injured than at present, 
and therefore contains many words, more or less correctly 
transcribed, (for Thorkelin's knowledge of Anglo-Saxon was 
sadly imperfect), which are now utterly illegible, — the nearest 
approach can be made to the restoration of the text as it 
originally stood in the MS. But when all this has been done, 
the labours of an editor towards the establishment of a good 
text are by no means over. The scribes (for there were two) 
from whose hands we have received the MS., besides the usual 
clerical errors, or errors of infirmity, fell into not a few errors of 
ignorance, arising apparently from their imperfectly under- 
standing what they were writing. To correct errors of either 
kind we have unhappily no other resource than the judgment 
and acuteness of individual editors, since that unfailing 
means of checking them which comparison with other MSS. 
supplies is in this case unattainable. 

In order that what I have said as to the right procedure 
with a view to the restoration of the text may be fully under- 
stood, I subjoin an exact transcript of one of the most defaced 
and illegible pages of the MS. (leaf 184 a). The passage 
begins at line 2207 of the poem. Each dot after a word 
represents one eighth of an inch of space, where nothing can 
now be deciphered with certainty. But it must not be as- 
sumed that the whole space marked as illegible at the end of 
a line was ever covered with writing, for though all the lines 
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on a page begin uniformly, they do not end so ; some run on 
beyond others ; this variation, however, is never in excess of 
^ths of an inch. 

Beowulfe brsede rice on hand ge 

he geheold tela fifbig wintra wa 

frod cyning eald ef el weard otJSeB .... 

on ongan deorcum nihtam draca 

se t$e on hea .... heape^ hord beweot 

Btan beorh steapne stig under 1 

eldum TincutS far on innan giong ni« 

nath ..1 S '^ ' ' S hsBt^nnm h 

hond since fac^ . ne 

Byt$t$an ]> • . . t$ . . . . slsBpende .... 

Byre f eowes crseffce feet s . . . . 

t$eod folc biom fest he ge . . . 

bolge W89S 

Nealles geweoldum wyrm-horda .... 

credit sylfes willnm se tSe him . . . re , . 

sceod ac for freanedlan b 

haBleSa beama hete sweng . . 

fleoh f ea and "Sserinne wea . .f. 

secg syn . . . sig son a inwlitode^ ]'8Bt 

^am gyste br . g . stod hwaB .... ; 

sc • . pen \. . . . 



Of the history of the MS. nothing appears to be known. 
It is one of those collected by Sir Robert Cotton, the founder 
of the Cottonian Library, who having been bom only thirty- 
four years after the dissolution of the Monasteries, had 
opportunities of obtaining rare MSS. which were denied to 
later antiquaries. That the volume containing Beowulf 
originally belonged to some monastery may reasonably be 
assumed. In it are bound up together a number of pieces 
dififering in date and character;— as Wanley says, * ex 
diversis simul compactis constat.^ These pieces are as 
follow : — 

^ The word is dim, hut I think it can he nothing else. 
' It is either inwlitode or inwatode\ there is not foom for tV^u;/r/^o^e^ which 
is G rein's reading. 
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1. King Alfred's version of tlio Flares ex Lib, SoUloijuUrrum of 
St. Aagustine of Hippo. 

2. The Pseudo-Evangelium of Nicodcmus (imperfect at the 
beginning). 

3. A Dialogue between Satumns and Saloman. 

4. A Fragment on the Christian Martyrs, 

5. The Legend of St. Christopher. 

6. A &balons description of the East. (This tract has a num. 
ber of curious illustrations.) 

7. The Epistle of Alexander the Great to Aristotle. 

8. Beowulf. 

9. The poem of Judith (imperfect at the beginning). 



§ 2. Bibliography. 

For many years after the MS. had come into the possession 
of Sir Robert Cotton it remained unnoticed. It is not men- 
tioned in an imperfect Catalogue of the Cottonian Library 
prepared for Dr. Hickes in 1689. About the beginning of 
the last century, Hickes employed the antiquary Humphrey 
Wanley to make a catalogue of all the Anglo-Saxon MSS. 
to be found in the libraries of the kingdom, whether public 
or private. The result was the well-known *Catalogus 
Historico-cnticus,' which was published as the second volume 
of Hickes' Thesaurus Linguarum SeptentrionaHum, in 1705. 
Here we find such a notice of our poem as could not fail 
to attract the attention of students. Wanley designates it 
*Tractatu8 nobilissimus, poetice scriptus'; prints (in the 
form of prose) the first nineteen lines, and also the passage 
11. 53-73 ; and adds, by way of giving an account of the con- 
tents, — * In hoc libro qui poeseos Anglo-Saxonicse egreginm 
est exemplum, descripta videntur bella quae Beowulfas quidam 
Danus, ex regio Scyldingorum stirpe ortus, gessit contra 
SuecisB regulos.' 

Thomas Hearne, the busiest antiquary of his time, would 
have done better had he followed up the indication thus 
given, and edited Beoivulf^ than by printing the Chronicles 
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of Robert of Gloucester and Peter Langtoft. He died in 
1735, and with him the race of students of Earlj English 
became almost extinct; Bishop Gibson, who died in 1748, 
was the very last. Junius, Wilkins, Hickes, Lye, Wanley, 
Wheloc, and Gibson ; — each had done good work, and helped 
to extend the knowledge of the ancient language and litera- 
ture of this country ; but the most important of her ancient 
poems they left unexplored. About the time when Pope and 
' Swift died, a period of great literary inertness set in, which 
extended to all branches of learned inquiry. England 
produced no more celebrated Anglo-Saxon students for nearly 
sixty years. The honour of giving Beowulf to the world was 
reserved for a Dane — Grim J. Thorkelin. Having read 
the notice of the poem in Wanley's Catalogue, he caused a 
transcript to be made in 1786, and executed another himself 
about the same time. For twenty years he was engaged in 
preparations for the edition which he had in view. Unfor- 
tunately, during the bombardment of Copenhagen by Lord 
Cathcart in 1807, Thorkelin's house took fire, and most of 
his papers perished in the flames. The two transcripts 
escaped ; with these he set to work again, and published the 
poem in 1815, under the title * De Danorum rebus gestis 
secuL III. et IV. poema Danicum dialecto Anglo-Saxonica.' 
This strange title is elucidated in a still more singular preface, 
in which he congratulates himself on having brought back 
to Denmark, after an interval of a thousand years, an epic 
poem, ' quod suum olim fuerat ;' and endeavours to account 
for the trifling circumstance that the * vates Danicus ' wrote 
it in Anglo-Saxon and not in Danish, by saying that before 
the Norman Conquest the three peoples of the North, the 
Angles, the Danes, and the Icelanders, * vocati uno nomine 
Dani/ spoke a common language, with differences of dialects 
merely. The text, as printed by Thorkelin, is full of errors ; 
and owing to his imperfect acquaintance with the * dialectos 
Anglo-Saxonica,^ his Latin version so frequently misses the 
sense of the original as to be of little or no use. Still the 
condition of the MS. at the time when Thorkelin 's tra,nscripts 
were made was considerably better than what it is now; 
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hence there are many passages in which words, now lost from 
the MS., are preserved in Thorkelin's edition ; and this fact 
invests it with a permanent value. 

The cause of the progressive deterioration of the MS. is 
the injury which it received in the fire which destroyed a 
considerable portion of the Cottonian Library in 1731. The 
heat to which the volume was then subjected caused the leaves 
to shrivel up and made them extremely brittle. Since then 
the volume has been re- bound, and every leaf carefully glued 
to a kind of parchment cadrCy resembling the leaf of a photo- 
graph album. But in this process, owing to the chipping 
away of the edges and tops of the brittle leaves, a number 
of words were unavoidably lost. Even now this chipping 
away continues, though not to any great extent. 

Ten years before Thorkelin's edition appeared, Sharon 
Turner, in his * History of the Anglo-Saxons,' had * particu- 
larly recommended ' Beowulf ' to the notice of the public ; ' 
and in the later editions of that work he gave extracts from 
it of considerable length. But his versions are extremely 
defective ; for though he was quite at home in Anglo-Saxon 
prose, the language of their poetry was comparatively new 
to him. 

In 1826 appeared * Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,' 
by Mr. Conybeare, formerly the Professor of Anglo-Saxon at 
Oxford, in which were inserted metrical versions of consider- 
able portions of the poem, with an analysis of its contents. 
The first scholar-like edition was that of the late John 
Mitchell Kemble, which appeared in 1833, preceded by a 
Preface on the historical relations of the peoples mentioned 
in the poem. But his erroneous identification of the Geatas 
with the Angles detracts in some degree from the value of 
his criticism. In 1837 a Translation by Mr. Kemble ap- 
peared, together with a full and able Introduction. 

.German scholars now took up the subject, and their un- 
ceasing labours have thrown a flood of light on the meaning 
and on the various relations of a work which, in the pages of 
Tliorkelin and Turner, is dimly seen through a haze of errors 
and misapprehensions. H. Leo publii;}hed in 1839 a treatise 
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on Beovmlfy as * a contribution to the history of old Teutonic 
intellectual conditions.' L. EttmiiUer, in 1840, published 
the first German translation of the poem, with the title 
' Beowulf, a Heroic Poem of the eighth century ; ' to this 
work an excellent Introduction is prefixed. Dr. C. W. M, 
Grein, of Cassel, of whose incomparable services to Anglo- 
Saxon literature I shall have other opportunities to speak, 
brought out an edition of the text of Beowulf , together with 
the Fragments of Fmneshv/rg and Waldere^ with Notes and a 
Glossary, in 1867. A German translation, with explanatory 
notes, by Dr. Karl Simrock, appeared in 1869. The Danish 
scholar, Grundtvig, into whose hands have come Thorkelin's 
transcripts, published the text with notes, as an *01d- 
Angelske Heltedigt,' in 1861. M. Heyne, who has since edited 
the Heliand, published a new edition of Beowulf in 1863* 
Besides all this, a number of interesting and valuable papers, 
scattered through several learned periodicals, such as Haupt's 
Zeitschrifty Hopfner and Zacher's Zeitschrift fwr Deutsche 
Philologiey and the Jahrbuch fwr Romamsche und Englische 
Literatuvy attest the high sense entertained in Germany of 
the historical and philological importance of our poem. 

Meantime scholars in the land of its origin had not been 
idle. A Translation into English verse from the pen of the 
Rev. A. D. Wackerbarth appeared in 1849 ; and six years 
later Mr. Thorpe's long-expected edition came out, con- 
taining Beowulf J the Scopes Tale, and the Fight at Finneslurg, 
with a literal Translation, Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries. 
The edition of Kemble having become extremely scarce, 
Mr. Thorpe's has been for the last twenty years in ordinary 
use among English scholars. Its merits are great ; the text 
is the result of a laborious personal examination of the 
MS., the readings of which, whenever Mr. Thorpe sees 
cause to deviate from it, are given at the toot of the 
page ; the translation may be depended upon as the work of 
a man of scrupulous accuracy, thoroughly acquainted both 
with the structure and the vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon ; and 
the Glossary of Names supplies many valuable illustrations. 
The translation, however, errs on the side of literalness, 
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being sometimes from this cause unintelligible. Moreover, 
since Mr. Thorpe's edition appeared, a great deal has been 
done by German scholars for the elucidation of the poem, so 
as to place some points in a clear light which in 1855 were 
still obscure. It cannot, therefore, be maintained, especially 
as Mr. Thorpe's Beowulf is now becoming a rare book, that 
there is no room for a fresh English edition of the poem. 

In Professor Morley's English Writers (1867), there is an 
excellent account * of the bibliography of the subject, to- 
gether with a condensed version of the poem. This version, 
full and satisfactory for the first half of the work, is meagre 
and disappointing for the second half. In a work entitled 
the Anglo-Saxon Sagas (1861), by the Eev. D. H. Haigh, the 
names of persons and places mentioned in Beowulf are sub- 
jected to a minute examination, with the view of finding 
grounds for the singular theory of the writer, that all the 
incidents described took place on English ground. 



§ 3. Date op the Poem. 

Of this poem, so unique in every aspect, we must now 
endeavour to ascertain approximately the date : which done 
a conjecture will be hazarded — ^not exactly as to its author- 
ship — but as to the motives which may have impelled, and 
the circumstances which may have favoured, its composition. 

The date of Beowulf can only be determined by considera- 
tions falling under two heads : (I) the language of the poem; 
(2) the notices of historical events which are scattered through 
it. The MS. itself, the handwriting of which is probably of the 
tenth century, affords, apart from that fact, no presumption 
as to the date of the poem. It is a bad transcript of a work, 
the language of which the scribe seems to have imperfectly 
understood, and hence to have in many places hopelessly 
misrepresented: and the interval between the transcript 

* Vol. I., p. 261. 
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and the original composition may have been indefinitely 

great. 

(1 .) The language of Beowulf is pure literary Anglo-Saxon. 
It is not the speech of Northumbria or of East Anglia, but 
of Wessex — ^that is, of the South and West of England. If 
it be compared with the Northumbrian form of speech, as 
shown in the lines (presumably by Csedmon) written at the 
end of the Moore MS.* of Bede in the Cambr. Univ. Library, 
or with the * Durham Gospels,' it will be seen at once that it 
is destitute of all the more important Northern peculiarities. 
It does not, with the former, write <b for e {tiadce, astelidce, for 
teodCj dstealde) and a for ea {ward, barmmby for wea/rd, hear- 
nvm)y nor, with the latter, does it make the infinitive end in 
a and the third pers. plur. pres. in as {undoa, hdtas, for 
undouy hata^)» It exhibits, however, certain minor Northern 
peculiarities, especially in the portion of the MS. fix)m 1. 1939 
to the end, which is in a different handwriting from that of 
the first part. Thus we have io for eo [lofovj yioden, for EofoTj 
peoden) ; hit (Icel. hita) occurs in 1. 2649 for hat, heat ; and in 
1. 2002 we meet with a construction which is, according to Mr. 
Thorpe, distinctively Old Norse, and therefore more likely to 
be found in a work of Northumbrian, than in one of Southern 
origin. But, with these slight exceptions, the language of 
the poem is throughout good literary West-Saxon. 

Either then the composition of Beowulf must be brought 
down to a period not earlier than the middle of the tenth 
century, by which time the literary language that had been 
perfected in Wessex seems to have become the common 
vehicle of expression for writers in the vernacular throughout 
England ; or, if we fiind ourselves driven to assign the poem 
to an earlier date, the writer must have been a native of the 
South of England, that is, of Wessex taken in a large sense. 
Now, confining ourselves at present to linguistic considera- 
tions, we find some reason for throwing back Beowulf much 
beyond the middle of the tenth century. If we compare its 

* This MS. was unquestionably written before the middle of the eighth 

century. 
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language with that of the * CantorbuFy (Mironicle ' for the 
first quarter of the tenth century (where the record, as shown 
by Mr. Earle in his Introduction,* is contemporary with the 
events described), we shall find in Bemvulfy \fy88umy hehty 
gewyrcean, geceasy cynmgy but in the * Chronicle,' ^ysuniy het, 
gewyrcaUy gecesy cyng. These last are certainly later forms. 
Feng to rice in the *• Chronicle ' would be rice onfeng in Beowulf , 
rice being the dative. Again, there are many proper names 
in Beowulf that have the strongly aspirated initial letters 
flr. We have Hro^gar, Hro^wulf, HreSel, Hronesnasse, 
Hre^ric, Hrefiia-wudu, etc. Now, as early as the year 887, 
we find the second of these words spelt Ro}>iilf in the * Can- 
terbury Chronicle.' Later on, it passed into Rodulf, Ru- 
dolph, Rolf, and other forms. The name Hro^gar imluckily 
does not appear in the * Chronicle ' before the eleventh 
century ; when it does, in 1075, it has become softened and 
pared down to Roger! — a change which it must have 
taken many generations to eflfect. The Rsedwald named in 
the Canterbury MS. under 827, would unquestionably have 
been Hre^weald in Beowulf. The Rodbeard, Rodbert, Hrod- 
berd of the Chronicles under 1050, would certainly have been 
Hro^berht in Beowulf. 

Another line of comparison, which I hope one day to 
pursue more minutely, tends to approximate the language of 
Beowulf Uy that of some Saxon poems, and to dissociate it 
from that of others. It stands in a close agreement in respect 
of poetical diction with ElenCy Cristy Julianay Andreasy and 
Ou^lac. The curious expression, oft nalles cene (often, by no 
means once) occurs in Beowulf y 1. 3019, and elsewhere only in 
ElenCy 1. 1253. Similarly the dat. celfylcumy strange people, 
{Beoumlfyh 2371) occurs nowhere else but in jBZme, 1. 36. The 
singular compound hdnAoca (lit. * bone-locker,' i. e., enclosure 
of the bones = flesh), which occurs several times in Beowulf y is 
found also in Cristy Julianay and Ou^laCy and nowhere else. 
The rare word Zeod-gfefeyr^ea, people's guardian {Beowulf yh 269), 
occurs twice in Eleney and in no other author. The phrase, 

* Two Saxon Chronicles : Clarendon Press, 1865. 
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be 9asm tweowum, * by the two seas ' (Beowulf y 1. 1685), is not 
met with again, except in Ou^lac. 

If the evidence of similarity of diction which we have 
adduced have any value, it tends to show that Beoioulf be- 
longs to the same age with G^i^lacj ElenCj and Crist. There- 
fore, whatever independent evidence we have, tending to fix 
the age of these poems, tends also to fix the date oi Beowulf. 
As to the two last named, the indications are slight ; but on 
the date of Chi^lac we cannot go far wrong. St. Gu'Slac died 
in 714. His life was written by a contemporary, the monk 
Felix, who in his Prologue, addressed to Athelwald king of 
East Anglia, says that he learnt the main facts of the saint's 
story by personal inquiry from his intimate friends, the 
abbot Wilfrid and the priest Cissa. The Anglo-Saxon poem 
of Ou^lacy preserved in the well-known Exeter MS., is 
founded on the Life by Felix, and was apparently written very 
soon afterwards. The second section of the poem opens 

thus — 

Magun we du nemnao, ]>cet us neah geweard 
pnrh haligne hM gecy^d, 
Hu GutSlac his in Godes willan 
Mod gerehte : 

* We may now declare, that which was made intimately known to 
ns through our holy profession, how GutJlac ordered his mind 
according to the will of God.' 

A few lines further on we read — 

Hweet ! we hyrdon ofb, fat se halga war 
In fa eerestan eeldu gelufade 
Frecnessa f ela : 

* What ! we have often heard that the holy man in his earliest 
years took pleasure in many wild freaks.' 

These expressions are surely unmistakeable ; they shew 
that the writer was a contemporary of St. Gu'Slac, and the 
poem must therefore have been written in the first half of the 
eighth century. 

Therefore, whatever force there may be in the argument 
which infers contemporaneousness from a similarity of dic- 

a 
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tion in Beowulf and (MSlae tends to fix the date of Beowulf 
also to the same period. 

The date of Elene, the diction of which we have shown 
to present striking resemblances to that of Beowulf, cannot 
be fixed with certainty. Its author, as we know from 
rones inserted in the body of the poem, was Cynevmlf, 
the poet to whom we owe also Onst and Juliana. When 
Cynewnlf lived we do not know. Grimm, in the Preface to 
his edition of Andreas and Elene (Cassel, 1840) propounded 
a theory which suits so well my own view as to the date of 
Beowulf y that I only wish there were more external evidence 
to support it. Andreas, which is the legend of St. Andrew, 
and agrees to a great extent with the legend of the same 
Apostle given in the second book of Ordericus Vitalis, 
has been found to follow some Greek Apocryphal Acts (of 
which a MS. exists at Paris, entitled Upd^eis rod arflov 
AvSpsov xal MaiOalov), so closely, as to leave no room for 
doubt that it was translated from or based upon it. But 
how should an Anglo-Saxon poet have obtained the Greek 
original ? The answer is ready : through Archbishop Theo- 
dore, a learned Greek and native of Tarsus, who was in- 
ducted into the see of Canterbury in 670, and held it more 
than twenty years. Now one of the most eminent scholars 
trained under Archbishop Theodore in the school of Canter- 
bury was St. Aldhelm of Malmesbury. Aldhelm is known to 
have written poems in the vernacular, but they were sup- 
posed to be lost. This Andreas, the fruit of his initiation 
* into Greek learning by Archbishop Theodore, Grimm be- 
lieves to be one of the lost Saxon poems of Aldhelm, and to 
be addressed to Ina (king of Wessex from 688 to 725) and 
his queen Ethelburga; who, he thinks, are intended by 
the *git' (you two) mentioned in line 1489 of the poem. 
Cynewulf, the author of Elene, which resemblance of stjle, 
diction, and poetic feeling, induces him to rank unhesi- 
tatingly with Andreas as a work of the same age, may have 
been, he suggests, a disciple of Aldhelm. Whether this 
special theory be accepted or not, Grimm's researches and 
reflections induce him to assign the composition of Andreas 
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and Elene to the first quarter of the eighth century. Now 
the linguistic points of connection between Beowulf and 
Andreas and Elene, especially Elene, are, as we have seen, of 
a marked and undeniable character. So that, on this line 
of inquiry, we arrive again at the same conclusion as before, 
namely, that BeovmlfiB a work of the first half of the eighth 
century. 

I do not forget that so eminent an Anglo-Saxon scholar 
as John Mitchell Kemble saw no sufficient grounds for 
accepting the above-mentioned theory of Grimm. In the 
Preface to his (imperfect) edition of the poetry of the 
Vercelli Codex (printed for the -3Blfric Society, 1843) he 
dissents from the view which would assign so early a date 
to Atidreas and Elene, though without meeting Grimm's 
reasoning with that folness of consideration and apprecia- 
tion which so great a name deserved. He would identify 
Cynevnilf, the author of Elene, with a certain Abbot of 
Peterborough, who bore the same name, and died in 1014. 
The agreement of names proves absolutely nothing. There 
was a Cynewulf, king of Wessex, another a Northumbrian 
thane, and a third bishop of Lindisfame, all of whom lived 
in the eighth century. But the date assigned seems to me 
centuries too late. I entirely agree with Grimm, that there 
is an archaic type about the language and tone of thought of 
these poems, and also an unpreoecupied tone pervading their 
execution, which really take us far back into antiquity, to 
times when Paganism was still recent, and are wholly unsuited 
to the troubled and shameful days of Ethebed the Second. 

Before quitting the subject of the evidence borne by 
language, I desire to draw attention to the resemblance in 
several points of the Beowulfic to the Homeric diction. One 
such point is the paucity of articles, e.g. — 

pa com of m6re under mist-hleo^um 
Grendel gongan. 

Then came from the moor, under the misty Alopes, 

Grendel prowling. 

or, on faegne flor feond treddode. 

The enemy trod on the many-coloured floor: 

a2 
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(oompafe Homer'*! /9^ he wmrt OfX^inenM 
OM inpa^ S^pae majcip — c r. X. u In a poem of known Imte 
dftte, BQcih u fyrUiMitJk, writteii about the end of the ieaHh 
centcEiy, tbe definite article it emplored mvcb inoi^ fie- 
quentlj. Agaizi, the bmufui^y of the Homerie heroes ia 
emiooslj paa-aUekd in Becnndf^ esp&ciaillT in the paaaage 
where he sets HunfertS liglit as to the swimming match 
which he had with Bieca : ' Sooth I tell thee, that I poa- 
aeaaed greater atrength in the aea« power amid the waTOSy 
than any other num.' There ia aldo a Homeric colour about 
the deseriptionB oi aims, hooaes, clothes^ ete^ in B«pwMif^ 
{tt^ooeeding not» of ooorae, fiom direet imitation, but fiom 
parity of social circnmstaaceB and ruling ideas, l^iat 
naive and fi^eah delight with which in the Homeric Poems 
mention is made of eraytliing belonging to man or used bj 
man, as if the sense of the human initiadTe were a recent 
and delicious perception, and the mind were <mly beginning 
to become conscious, and proud in the consciooaness, of the 
inrentive skill of the race, is largety found also in Btoiumlfj 
and that to a degree not equalled by any other Saxon poenu 
Beowulf makes answer to the Danish king *■ ellen-r&^' confi- 
dent in his might; compare the Briaieus of Homor, icu&r 
^OAMP. A coat of mail is called Moro-N'^/ seoirecl 9mi^be$ 
arpancumy * a cxmning net-work sewed together by the skill 
of the smith.' A king or earl is a b^aga-bryfiay a tinc-gnfay 
a rand-wiga^ the eoria Ueo (* ring-dispenser,' * treasuie-giver,' 
* shield-warrior,' * shelter of earls *). A ship is famig-healsy 
bunden-siefna, hringed'Stefnaj s^jt-geHga^ y^-Iida (* foamy- 
necked,' * band-stemmed,' * ring-stemmed,' * sea-goer,' * wave- 
trarerser ') ; a sword* is, wigena weor^mynd^ sige-eadig bil, 
etc. (* glory of warriors,' * blade rictory-blest,'etc.). It is true 
that these abundant epithets, these fanciful and sometimes 
farfetched synonyms, appear also in the works of Icelandic 
skalds and Anglo-Saxon scopas of a far later date than that 
to which I would assign Beowulf \ just as Apollonius Khodius 
employs the stock epic language which had descended from 
a time many centuries earlier. Yet a difference is, I think, 
perceptible ; and though the descriptions of things and acts 
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whicli naive wonder suggests are not always easily dis- 
tinguishable from those which are the firuit of conscious 
invention, I should still maintaiu, that the careful student 
of Beowulf will, the closer becomes his acquaintance with 
the poem, become more firmly convinced that it represents a 
very early stage of Anglo-Saxon culture, — a stage at which, 
though Christianity had been embraced, and that with 
fervour, the subjects which habitually occupied the minds 
of Saxons and Angles before their conversion, battle, feast- 
ing, gifts, song, and sea-faring, with all that belongs thereto, 
still engrossed a large portion of their waking thoughts. 

(2.) Turning now to the historical notices scattered 
through the poem, I must premise that some of these, 
with the ethnological problems involved in them, are dealt 
with in the Glossary of Names attached to this volume. The 
mythological notices contained in Beowulf are considered 
under *Sigemund' and other articles, and in the First 
Excursus. In this place I propose to examine only those 
passages, the historic bearing of which enables us to de- 
termine more or less nearly the date of composition. 

One fixed point there is, the discovery of which is due to 
the German scholars, Outzen and Leo. This is the identifi- 
cation of Hygelac, king of the Geatas in our poem and 
uncle of Beowulf, with the Danish king Chochilaicus or 
Chochilagus mentioned by Gregory of Tours (III. 3), and 
in the Oesta Regum Francoi'um (cap. XIX). In four places 
of Beowulf mention is made, with more or less of detail, of 
an expedition of Hygelac to the shores of the Frisians and 
Het-ware, in which, after collecting much booty, he was at 
tacked by the natives and slain. Thus, at 1. 2534, we read ; 

* That was not the least of hand-to-hand fights, where Hy- 
gelac was slain, after the king of the Geatas, the beloved 
lord of his people, the heir of HreSel, fell in the deadly con- 
flict, in the Frisian lands, by the gashing of the sword, 
beaten down by the battle-axe.' Again, at line 2913: 

* Fiercely raged the wrath against the Hugas, when Hygelac 
came cruising, with a harrying squadron, to the land of the 
Frisians 5 there the Het-ware vanquished him in war, over- 
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came him mightily with superior force, so that the mail-clad 
warrior was forced to bow, fell at the head of his band ; not 
this time conld he dispense costly gifts, the prince to his 
nobles.' The Franks are mentioned at an earlier passage, 
line 1210 : *Then passed the life of the king (Hygelac) into 
the power of the Franks, his body-armour and the collar at 
the same time; inferior combatants plundered the slain 
according to the lot of war ; the Geatas passed to the house 
of death.' The event recorded in the following passage from 
Gregory of Tours, is evidently the same as that which re- 
sounds so loudly in Beowulf: it happened in 511. ' His 
gestis Dani cum rege suo, nomine Chochilaico, evectu navali 
per mare Gallias appetunt. Egressi ad terras, pagum unum 
de regno Theuderici devastant atque captivant; onera- 
tisque navibus tam de captivis quam de reliquis spoliis reverti 
ad patriam cupiunt. Sed rex eorum in littus residebat, 
donee naves altum mare comprehenderent, ipse deinceps 
secuturus. Quod cum Theuderico nuntiatum fuisset, quod 
scilicet regie ejus fuerit ab extraneis devastata, Theude- 
bertum, filium suum, in illas partes cum magno exercitu ac 
magno armorum apparatu direxit. Qui, interfecto rege, 
hostes navali prselio superatos opprimit, omnemque rapinam 
terrse restituit.' * The passage in the Oesta Regum Francorum 
is much to the same effect but, in addition names the 
Attoarii (Het-ware) ; ^ * pagum Attoarios et alios devastantes.' 
Theudebert was the son of Theoderic, the son of Clovis, 
whose death in 511, considering the awe entertained of him 
by the surrounding peoples, may well have been the im- 
mediate cause of the expedition of Hygelac, in the natural 

^ 1 have thought it advisable to reprint the passage hecaiise the History of 
Gregory of Tours is not a common book, and Mr. Thorpe's Beovmlf, in the 
Introduction to which it is printed, has also become rather scarce. 

' In these Het-ware we recognise the powerful nation of the Ohatti 
described by Tacitus (Oerm, 30). For -ware or -waras simply means 
* inhabitants/ ' dwellers/ as in Meon-warCf Cant-ware, names of tribes in 
England ; and the rough northern h required ch to represent it adequately 
for Southern organs. Similarly, in the Rugas we cannot doubt that we have 
the Ohauci of Tacitus, whom he describes {Germ, 3o) as next neighbours to 
the Frisians, and settled on the shores of the North Sea. 
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presumption tliat the borders of the Frankish kingdom 
would be weakly defended during the months immediately 
following the great king's death. Chochilaic, or Chochilag^ 
would probably be the nearest equivalent to the Geatic 
* Hygelac * that a Franco-Latin narrator could produce. 
Thus there can be no reasonable doubt that the Hygelac of 
Beowulf wa« a historical personage, and that his death 
occurred in 511. The fact of his being called a Dane instead 
of a Geat is of no importance whatever; Danus or Dacus 
was an appellation commonly given at the time in civilized 
countries to all the barbarous inhabitants of the North. 
The composition of Beowulf y therefore, cannot be thrown 
back beyond the early part of the sixth century. 

But in fact the poem itself supplies us with evidence that 
it was composed much later. For after the reign of Hear- 
dred, son of Hygelac, the length of which is not mentioned, 
though the context seems to imply that it was short, Beowulf 
mounted the throne (1. 2209), and reigned for * fifty winters * 
before the ravages of the fire-drake began. Again, after the 
poison of the fire-drake has entered his frame, and he is 
lying awaiting death, he directs his followers, after burning 
his body, to erect a high mound over his ashes at the point 
of the headland, * which shall, to keep my people in mind, 
tower aloft on Hrones-ness, so that hereafter sea-faring men 
may call it Beowulf^ s Ban*ow.^ The form of expression seems 
to imply that the name of the mound on the point was well 
known to sailors, and that a long period had intervened 
between the time of the writer and the death of Beowulf. 

But how long may this period be assumed to have been ? 
In other words, are there any means for fixing a date below 
which the composition of Beowulf cannot be placed ? It is 
obvious that certainty is not to be looked for here as in the 
case of the higher date. The mention of a known event . 
which happened, say, in the ninth century, would indeed prove, 
assuming the passage not to be interpolated, that the poem 
was not composed before that date, but if the event was not 
described as contemporary , it would leave the question how 
long it was composed after it as undecided as before. In 
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the latter case, the only evidence is derired from eilenee, 
from omission on the part of the poet to notice certain per- 
sons or events, which, had they been of his own age or prior 
thereto, we feel persuaded he could not have failed to men- 
tion. Tet it must be allowed that he might have omitted to 
mention them : the presumption therefore arising from such 
omissions can seldom rise above a strong probability. The 
silence of the writer of Beowulf does, I think, raise to the 
level of a strong probability the assumption that he lived 
while the Merovingians were reigning in France, that is, be- 
fore 752, and before the death of Bagnar Lodbrog, the date 
of whose death was 790. There is not the slightest mention 
in Beowulf of Charlemagne, or of the great family to which 
he belonged; but to the earlier family, the Merovingians, 
the last representative of whom was deposed in 752, we find 
a distinct and curious allusion. The messenger who reports 
to the attendant G^atas the death of Beowulf and the 
seizure of the Hoard, predicts a time of trouble and warfare 
for the nation. When, he says, the Franks and Frisians hear 
of the fall of our prince, we may expect to be attacked ; they 
have never loved us since the unlucky raid into Friesland, in 
which Hygelac fell. *To us ever since then the mercy of the 
Merovingians was never granted : ' 

Us W8BS k syt5^n 
Merewioinga milts ungyfe^. 

Doubtless it is possible that the writer of Beowulf , assuming 
him to have had many traditions and sagas before him out 
of which he compiled his epic, has merely incorporat.ed here 
a passage of date much earlier than his own, just as Sir 
Walter Scott may make Deloraine, in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, speak of the Tudor kings as his own contemporaries. 
But, on the whole, this seems very improbable. There is 
not one of the longer narrative poems of Scott in which, 
from internal evidence, the date of composition might not 
be fixed pretty nearly to the poet's own time, although the 
events recorded may belong to the history of two, three, or 
four centuries back. But this is not so in Beowulf, if its 
composition is to be brought down into the ninth or tenth 
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century. It contains not a word which any human ingenuity 
could torture into a reference to any event subsequent to the 
fall of the Merovingians. We are therefore warranted in 
concluding with some confidence that the composition &Ua 
within the Merovingian period, that is, before 752. 

I would also suggest that the absence of all mention of 
Bagnar Lodbrog, the famous Danish king of the end of the 
eighth century, goes far to make it nnlikely that the poem 
was composed after that date. Ragnar makes a great figure 
in the Prose Edda of Snorro Sturleson ; and the death- 
song ascribed to him, thongh probably in its extant form the 
work of some poet of the ninth century, is reckoned among 
the most famous productions of the Skalds. Though not 
named, he was probably in the thoughts of the writer of the 
Saxon Chronicle {Laud M8.)y when, after describing a des- 
cent of heathens (Danes) at the mouth of the Wear in 794, 
he adds, ^ and there one of their army-leaders (Heretogena) 
was slain, and some of their ships were wrecked by stress of 
weather, and many of them were drowned/ According to 
the saga, Bagnar was made prisoner by a Northumbrian 
prince named Ella, thrown into a dungeon, and condemned 
to die by the bite of vipers. In his dying torments he is 
said to have composed this song. In the first strophe he 
speaks of his great adventure in * Gaut-land ' (Geata-land in 
Anglo-Saxon), when he released the maiden Thora from the 
emprisoning coils of a monstrous serpent. We see then that 
Kagnar Lodbrog is represented by the saga as having lived 
and striven in the very land whence the great hero of our 
poem issues. Can we doubt that if the writer of Beowulf 
had not been of earlier date, the poem would have contained 
some allusion at least to a hero, whose frenzied courage, 
though we may admit his story to have been much coloured 
by the legend, left so deep an impression on the imagination 
of the North? 

Having thus, by a combined application of linguistic and 
historical considerations, seen reason to fix the date of Beowulf 
at an early period of the eighth century, I find with satisfac- 
tion that Dr. Grein, whose services to Anglo-Saxon studies 
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have been of such inestimable value, and wliose critical judg- 
ment is so sound and calm, assigns the poem, though without 
explaining his reasons, to precisely the same period.' 

(3.) It now remains to hazard a conjecture as to the 
special circumstances and inducements which may have 
favoured the composition of Beowulf. Singular theories have 
been started on this head, some of which presuppose that 
human nature and national feeling were strangely diflferent a 
thousand years ago from what they are now. Mr. Thorpe 
is of opinion that Beowulf * is not an original production of 
the Anglo-Saxon muse, but a metrical paraphrase of an 
heroic saga, composed in the south-west of Sweden, in the 
old common language of the North, and probably brought tx) 
this country during the sway of the Danish dynasty.' But 
even if we assume, without a particle of evidence, that such 
a saga as is here imagined, written in the Old Norse, was 
brought into England in the days of Canute or one of his 
sons, that is between 1017 and 1042, the next step —the 
translation of the said saga into Anglo-Saxon — is beset with 
insurmountable difficulties. Chii bono ? — what purpose could 
it serve P — whom could it please P Not the Euglish cer- 
tainly; for alike in Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria, 
the Danish name was everywhere detested, except by the 
comparatively few who were of Danish parentage. A poem, 
therefore, which opened with an assertion on the part of the 
author, * that he had learnt by inquiry the renown of the 
spear-bearing Danes in days of old,' and which in its course 
dwelt long, and with sympathy, on the fortunes and mighty 
deeds of their kings, could not, in England above all coun- 
tries — 

While yet her cicatrice looked raw and red 
Under the Danish sword — 

have called forth any feelings but those of aversion and dis- 
gust. Could it then have been designed for the entertainment 
of the few Danes who kept up Danish rule in the country ? 
for the house-carls of Canute, for instance, and other Danish 

* See his article in the Jahrhuch f. Engl. u. Koman. Literatur, vol. IV.. 
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soldiers and settlers occupying the Northern and Eastern coun- 
ties ? But to these it would have been acceptable and intelli- 
gible in its original shape ; translated into Anglo-Saxon thej 
would not have understood it. Unless, therefore, we make the 
gratuitous assumption, that out of a pure literary feeling, — 
for the gratification of no one but himself, — some English- 
man, in the eleventh century, took the trouble to translate 
into his own language a long epic poem, celebrating the deeds 
of the oppressors of his country, and of other heroes and 
races, the names of which must at that time have conveyed 
no meaning to his mind, we must dismiss Mr. Thorpe's 
theory as one which will by no means square with the tsusts. 
Mr. Kemble propounded two theories, an earlier and a 
later. In the Preface to his edition of the Text of Beowulf ^ he 
assumed many of the leading characters of the poem to be 
historical, and assigned the events in which they figure to 
the commencement of the fifth century. Beowulf himself he 
conceived to be purely historical. But in the interval pre- 
vious to the publication of his Translation^ he had become 
better acquainted with the facts collected and the views put 
forth by German writers upon the Northern mythology, and, 
in the Preface to the lat^r work, Beowulf appears in a more 
dim and dubious character. He is at once exalted to the 
skies, and degraded from the category of realities. Originally 
a god presiding over agriculture, {Beo means the harvest 
month in Old Saxon, and is connected with the German, 
Bauy batien), Beowulf, as the positive and realising spirit 
gained ground among the Teutons, was transformed first 
into a demi-god, and finally into a mere mortal hero, the son 
of Ecgtheow. In short, Mr. Kemble's first theory hardly 
allows that there is in Beovmlf anything but what is historical, 
his second, anything but what is mythological. The accurate 
investigations of the last few years have shown that the truth 
lies neither in one extreme nor the other. With regard to 
the name Beowulf, Mr. Kemble's view that it is derived from 
BeoWy Beaw, Beowa, a Teutonic god or demi-god — wulf being 
merely a termination of honour — seems to me exceedingly 
probable. This point, however, will be fully discussed in the 
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article on * Beowulf ' in the Glossary of Names. But Mr/ 
Kemble's determination to identify the Geatas with the 
Angles, and his ignorance of the discovery which fixes 
the date of the death of Hygelac, prevented him from form- 
ing a just conception of the origination and historic position 
of the poem. 

Dr. Simrock,* in the * Explanations ' appended to his 
translation of the poem, speaks of * lays out of which the 
poem was composed among the Anglo-Saxons ' (p. 184), but 
seems not to have realised the diflBculty of conceiving how 
this could happen. MiillenhoflF, in an able paper in Haupt's 
Zeitschrift (XIV. 193, 1869) inclines to make the poet a con- 
temporary of Csedmon (died 680), and earlier rather than 
later. The mention of OflFa and Gurmund (Wermund) dis- 
poses him to trace it to Mercia ; at any rate, he thinks it 
must have arisen in some Anglo-Saxon court. Nevertheless, 
alive to the diflBculties environing this hypothesis, he comes 
to the conclusion that, before greater progress can be made 
in the solution of the problem, an exacter philological study 
of the Anglo-Saxon poetry and speech is required. With 
this view I should in great measure agree. Ettmiiller* en- 
titles Beowulf * a heroic poem of the eighth century,' agreeing 
so far with the view taken by Grein, and by the present 
editor. But when, at the end of his learned and highly 
suggestive Introduction, he examines the questions which 
the rise and composition of the poem present, a certain 
unsteadiness of treatment betrays itself, which diminishes 
the value of his opinion. Beowulf , he thinks, can scarcely 
have arisen before the year 600 of our era, even if we admit 
that the my thus on which it was originally based must have 
belonged to a far earlier time. Scarcely, indeed ! when we 
have not a trace of evidence that before the introduction 
of Christianity — ^that is, before 600 A.D. — an Angle or 
Saxon could or did employ the art of writing at all, except to 
scratch inscriptions in runic letters on stones, sword-hilts, 

^ ' Beowulf,' das alteste Deutsche Epos : Stuttgart 1869. 

^ ' Beowulf,' Heldengedicht des achten Jahrhundertes : Zurich 1840. 
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and the like. Between 600 and the writing down of the 
poem in its present form, Ettmiiller considers that more than 
two hundred years mast have elapsed, in which time the 
work probably received many amplifications and remodel- 
lings. He believes himself safe in maintaining that the lay 
of Beowulf consisted originally of separate poems, which with 
time were united into one whole. It is evident, he thinks, 
that ^ our lay of Beowulf is not the planned and regular work 
of a single poet.' This theory will be considered in the 
section treating of the composition and plan of Beowulf ; at 
present I confine myself to dissenting £rom it in the extreme 
form in which it is here stated, as £rom a view so arbitrary, 
so destitute of evidence, so calculated to give free play to all 
kinds of subjective estimates, that its adoption can only have 
the effect of making the origin of Beowulf tor ever an unsolved 
and misty problem. 

Dr. Grein, whose opinion on this subject would in my 
judgment be more valuable than that of any other living 
scholar, has not, so far as I am aware, attempted to elucidate 
it. His magazine article above referred to, while of great 
value for the light which it throws on some of the historical 
allusions scattered through Beowulf y does not enter upon the 
question of its origin. But his sound sense brushes away 
like cobwebs the figments of a piecing together of many 
poems, of * Bearbeitungen * and * Ueberarbeitimgen,' in which 
Ettmiiller, Simrock, and Miillenhoff delight. *The poem 
generally,' he says, * as it lies before us, I can only hold for 
the connected work of a single poet.* With this view I 
entirely concur. 

The suggestion which I am about to make is no more 
than a suggestion ; I put it forward, not as certainly, or even 
probably, true : all that I can claim for it is, that it makes 
the composition of Beowulf (I mean of the poem which we 
have, not of that which may be imagined to have once 
existed), historically and psychologically conceivable. 

First, then, I assume that, apart from two or three 
passages, the later interpolation of which seems to be 
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more probable than that they should have belo nged to the 
original poem, the entire Beowulf as we have it proceeded 
from one hand. 

2. The aathor was a Christian and an ecclesiastic. Many 
persons not possessing an intimate acquaintance with the 
poem have imagined, and still imagine, that the portions 
contributed by the Christian editor or elaborator can be 
easily separated from the old and non-Christian portions* 
All such imaginations are nugatory. In the first 500 lines 
of Beowulf twelve passages occur (mentioned in a foot-note *) 
which bear a distinctly Christian impress; two of these 
extend to several lines. Throughout the poem the infu- 
sion of Christian phrases and a Christian spirit prevails in 
about the same proportion. It is true that long descrip- 
tions, and reproductions of Metrical Sagas sung by scdpas at 
high festivals, sometimes occur, in which the Christian 
element is not positively present ; but who can prove to us 
that this does not arise from the nature of the subjects 
treated rather than from any difference of author^ipP 
Again, that the author was an ecclesiastic is of course, 
considering the general ignorance of the laity in the eighth 
century, much more probable than the contrary supposi- 
tion. 

3. Reason having been shewn for assigning the composi- 
tion of Beowulf to the early part of the eighth century, we 
are led to inquire whether any connection existed at that 
time between the Anglo-Saxons of Britain and the Teutonic 
peoples occupying the lands between Sweden and Holland, 
which should render the composition of such a poem by an 
Anglo-Saxon priest a thing possible to comprehend. We 
are thus reminded of the missionary activity of several of 
our countrymen, chiefly West Saxons, among the Frisians 
and Germans, and even to a certain extent among the Danes, 
at this very time. The leading names are those of St. 
Wilfrid, St. Willibrord, and St. Boniface or Winfrid. The 
first, about the year 680, being exiled from Northumbria, 
passed over to Friesland, was hospitably received by the 

» Lines 16, 27, 86, 92, 106-110, 169, 178-188, 227, 316, 381, 441, 478. 
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king Algisus or Aldgisus, and converted great numbers of 
the natives. St. Boniface, leaving England in 716, laboured 
at first in Friesland, but with little success ; afterwards he 
preached in Thuringia, Bavaria, and Nassau with extra- 
ordinary results. He suffered martyrdom at the hands of 
heathen Frieslanders in 751. His letters show that the stream 
of intellectual life ran full and strong among the West Saxons, 
all through the first half of the eighth century. Nor was there 
a change for the worse until the thick-skulled and savage 
Northmen came and rooted up the fair plants of culture and 
humanity, only to succumb themselves to the refining in- 
fluences of the South after incredible efforts and sacrifices, 
prolonged through many centuries. 

At the time of which we are now speaking lived Daniel, 
the learned bishop of Winchester, mentioned by Beda in the 
Preface to his Ecclesiastical History, and Winbert the abbot 
of Nutcell; the monasteries of Exeter, Crediton, and Glas- 
tonbury were centres of religious and intellectual fervour ; 
whence men like SS. Burchard, Lullus, and Willibald, and 
women like SS. Lioba and Waltrude, passed over to 
Germany to help their great countryman. 

I have touched upon the labours of Boniface, in order to 
show how great was the mental energy which characterised 
the West Saxons at the period to which I refer the composi- 
tion of Beowulf. But the story of St. Willibrord is more to 
oxir immediate purpose. He landed in Friesland in 690, 
fixed his abode at Utrecht, and after some years spent in 
labouring to convert the Frisians, visited Denmark in 695.* 
The king of the Danes at that time was Ongend, a fierce and 
tyrannical ruler; he, however, received Willibrord kindly 
enough, and though no impression was made at the time 
on the nation ^ idolatrise dedita,' Ongend allowed Willibrord 
to take thirty young Danes back with him into Friesland 
that he might bring them up as Christians, with a view to 
future operations among their countrymen. Many other 
such incidents doubtless occurred during the missionary 
labours of our countiymen in North Germany, of which no 
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record has been preseryecl. Now what difficulty is there in 
supposing that these young Danes, or some of them, were 
steeped in the mythology and hero worship which at 
that time reigned in the North ? Must they not have been 
nurtured upon sagas about Sigemund and Gudrun, and Gu'S- 
here (Gunther, Gunnar), — about the * Worm ' killed by 
Sigefrid, and the necklace of Freya, and the other grand or 
wild phantoms which the elder Edda and the Yolsunga-Saga 
still exhibit to us ? What difficulty in supposing, that the 
half-mythical, half-historical traditions of their own and the 
neighbouring countries were known to them 9 That the story 
of Hygelac's fall nearly two centuries before had been often 
told in their hearing? That tales and songs about their 
earlier kings, Healfdene and Hro'Sgar, (Boe in Saxo), Ingeld 
and HroSuIf, (the Eolf Kraka of Snorro), and also about 
a famous hero and prince in Got-land, Beowulf, were 
impressed on their youthful memories and hearts? The 
materials out of which the poem of Beowulf is composed (a 
portion of them being probably the old Folks-lieder and Sagas 
themselves retained in the memory) might in this way have 
all been naturally conveyed to some Anglo-Saxon priest, a 
companion or friend of Willibrord, who loved the poetry 
and language of his own race, and saw how, by selection 
among these materials, a great and harmonious poem might 
be constructed. His interest in what he heard would be 
the greater, because, as we may gather from genealogies 
carefully preserved by all the Chroniclers, and particularly 
from the tantalizing scrap of mythology preserved in Ethel- 
werd,* whatever aided an Anglo-Saxon's dim recollections 
of the period before the migration to Britain was always ex- 
tremely welcome. In some such way as this I account for 
the origin of Beowulf 

Some confirmation for the view here taken seems to be 
afforded by peculiar expressions found here and there in the 
poem. The author does not narrate simply, like Homer or 
some of the Eomance- writers ; as though the atmosphere in 
which he lived were permeated by the knowledge of what he 

1 The story of Sceafl 
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is relating, and he had known it all his life, and could not 
help knowing it. Nor does he refer to books or writings, like 
other Eomance- writers, and like the author of the Chanson^ 
de Roland.^ But he is fond of saying that he learned by in- 
quiryy or that he heard, what he is relating ; it is the Herodo- 
tean coy iyo) irvvOavofisvos evpiaKw. At the opening he says 
'We have learned by inquiry (gefrunon) the glory of the 
Danes in days of old/ Passages of like import are found at 
lines 62, 74, 2172, 2752. The phrase mine gefroegcy 'as I 
was informed,' occurs frequently. Language like this seems 
to agree well with the theory, that the materials of the poem 
were derived by the writer, himself a foreigner, from inquiry 
and oral information. 

As has been said before, it is more probable that the author 
was a churchman than a layman ; but if so, he was a church- 
man in a lay mood. He delights in the concrete ; loves 
persons, places, things, passions, adventures. And since the 
materials which the Danish neophytes would supply, from 
the wealth of their heathen folk-lore and tradition, were just 
calculated to meet and gratify this taste, it is intelligible 
enough that in a time of great intellectual activity^ (for this 
was true of Wessex at the time, and is, I am convinced, a 
point most germane to the matter) a mind of the same order 
as those which worked up the prose acts of St. Andrew and 
the Empress Helena into lively and stirring poems, should 
have performed a similar office by the yet more fascinating 
stories which reached it from the mysterious North. 

§ 4. Composition op the Poem. 

With regard to the composition of Beowulf, several 
questions suggest themselves. Is it a single poem, pre- 
served to us as it was originally written ? — or is it a single 
poem, more or less interpolated? — or an amalgam of two or 
more distinct poems, which criticism is competent to dis- 
tinguish and recover? — or, lastly, is it such an amalgam, 
padded and stuffed out by later interpolations ? These are 

* * (Jo dit la Geste ' is a plirase coDstantly recurring iii tlie ' Chanson.* 

b 
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interesting questions, and German criticism has taken up 
the task of solving them with great zest. In vol. xiv. of 
Uaupt's Zeitschrift there is an article of more than fifby 
pages by Miillenhoflf on ' The Inner History of the Beowulf 
Lay/ in which he supports with great ingenuity, and 
apparent conviction, the last of the theses above mentioned, 
viz., that Beowulf 18 an amalgam of several distinct poems, 
swelled out by numerous interpolations. Now with regard 
to all such speculations, one is obliged to recall attention 
to the melancholy fact that only one manuscript of Beowulf 
is known to exist. That manuscript exhibits two different 
handwritings, and only two. The second hand begins at a 
place where there is no natural break or pause whatever. 
The first hand writes to the middle of 1. 1989, and breaks 
off in the middle of a sentence ; the second hand completes 
the line and the sentence, and writes on to the end of the 
manuscript. Therefore, so far as the manuscript supplies 
any evidence, we should infer that the poem before us was 
single and original, written out by two transcribers from an 
earlier copy. 

This being all the external evidence that we possess as 
to the circumstances of the composition, it is manifest that 
the questions stated at ihe head of this section cannot be 
solved with any approach to certainty. The speculations of 
Ettmuller and MuUenhoff, especially the latter, though often 
plausible, may be said to be in the air. Miillenhoff regards 
Beowulf as the synthesis of four distinct lays or Heldensage, 
the first on Beowulf's fight with Grendel, the second on 
Greudel's Mother, the third on Beowulf's return to Gotland, 
and the fourth on his fight with the dragon. At least four, 
and perhaps six writers were engaged, he thinks, in the com- 
position of its different parts. The Introduction he regards 
as the production of a writer later than any of the authors 
of tlio four lays. Each lay he believes to have been en- 
larged, and more or less spoiled, by later interpolations, 
which he specifies. The * Bearbeiter,' that bete noire of 
German criticism, has, it seems, been at work on Beowulf 
as actively as the imagination of Ewald conceives him at 
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work on the Book of Genesis. By a series of * rejections,'— 
atheteses lie calls them, — he condemns as spurious 1395 lines 
of the existing poem, leaving 1788 which he pronounces 
genuine. 

When we examine the reasoning on which so bold a 
theory is based, what do we find ? I will give a specimen 
or two. He wishes to show that the first 193 lines could 
not have been written by the same hand that wrote the 
passage which follows; and this is the way in which he 
proves it : ^ Whoever gave a detailed account of the an- 
cestors and cousins of Hro^gar, and of his building and 
ill-fortune, could not wholly without preparation have 
brought in the Geatas at 1. 194; and whoever named 
Hro'Sgar's grandfather Beowulf [the Danish king], could 
not have dispensed with a connection or a reference later 
on, when Beowulf the Geat appears at Hro^gar's court, and 
the earlier relations of the two families, 459 fF. (cf. 372) 
are talked off.' How far this is conclusive, the reader 
himself may judge. To me nothing seems more simple than 
that the same poet who had described the Danes and their 
king as at their wits' end to know how to resist Grendel, 
should at that point introduce the race and the hero by 
whom the desired deliverance is to be effected. The other 
point, — ^that when the second Beowulf is introduced, no 
reference is made to the first, — would indeed be strange if 
the poem belonged to a more cultured age, but, considering 
the rude and inartistic character of the work before us, one 
can feel little surprised at the omission. 

Here is another specimen. Miillenhoff rejects 11. 131-137 
as spurious. Why? Because the words in 11. 133-4 {wees 

ymt gewin longsum) reappear with a very slight 

difference at 1. 191, and because fceh^e and fyrene are again 
mentioned, the words being transposed, in 1. 153. As if no 
poet ever repeated himself! As if, urged by the difficulties 
of alliteration or rhyme, poets of far more workmanlike 
capacity than the author of Beowulf had not been obliged 
to have recourse to padding, and to the use of expressions 
which either they had used before, or else which were super- 
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fluous or little appropriate ! Scores of such feeble passages 
might be pointed out in our poem, — 1. 1 286 is a remarkable 
instance ; but so far from indicating interpolation, we should 
rather take them as what might naturally be expected, con- 
sidering the paucity of good models and the general bar- 
barism of the times in which the author lived. 

Having explained the nature of the reasoning on which 
Miillenhoff relies, I do not think that it would answer any 
good purpose to examine his ^ atheteses ' one by one. Several 
of them are ingenious and plausible, and I am far from 
saying that they cannot be true ; but, in the utter absence 
of external evidence, the investigation is rather amusing 
than profitable. 

With regard to interpolations, my own feeling about the 
matter is, that the sermon put in Hro'^gar's mouth between 
11. 1723 and 1781 is probably of later date than its context. 
Also the passage 1680-1684 has much the air of an inter- 
polation ; though, if it be, the interpolator has taken care 
to alter and adapt the context into which he foisted in the 
new matter, so that the precise joinings are no longer 
discernible. Again, the passage 107-114, in which Cain 
and Abel are mentioned, is perhaps an interpolation ; at any 
rate, it might be omitted without detriment to the context. 
Lastly, the long speech put in the mouth of Wiglaf s 
messenger (11. 2900-3027) is, so far as the greater portion of it 
is concerned, so curiously out of place, that it is diflBcult to 
conceive that it came from the same hand which wrote the 
vigorous and compact narrative fix)m 1. 194 to 1. 498. How- 
ever, the means do not exist for arriving at a definite con- 
clusion on the matter. 

Before the existing manuscript was written, the poem 
must have been divided into forty-three chapters. There is 
a difficulty here, as explained in the note on p. 138. The 
numbers xxix and xxx are wanting ; but 1. 2039 {S^^t hiey 
etc.) commences with a capital letter, such as is generally 
used at the beginning of a chapter. But no number is given, 
and 1. 2039 is in the middle of a long sentence. I carefully 
examined the transitions from one leaf to another on either 
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Side of the missing numbers, but could discover no sign of 
the loss of a leaf. The transitions are : from heah to gesyhS, 
1. 2041 ; from costode to grapode, 1. 2084 ; and from mannan 
to hio, 1. 2127. This seems all right; the lost passage 
probably, as Mr. Thorpe suggests, followed the words bryd 
duge in 1. 2031, where there occurs a harsh transition in the 
sense. The transcriber, however, has written on as if he 
had a perfect copy before him. The leaf lost — I do not 
think it can have been more — probably related to the 
marriage of Freaware to Ingeld, and the early events of her 
residence at the Heathobardic court. The chaptering I 
should conjecturally restore thus : XXVIII ends at hryd 
duge ; XXIX, of which the first forty lines are wanting 
through the loss of a leaf, ends at colran weor^a^, 1. 2066 ; 
XXX begins on 1. 2067, and ends with 1. 2143. 

Another possible explanation is this, that the lost pas- 
sage ought to come between 11. 2038 and 2039, and that the 
transcriber began with a capital letter the first line of the 
leaf following the missing leaf, in order to mark in some 
way his consciousness that the sense did not run on con- 
tinuously froml. 2038 to 1. 2039. In fact, the transition from 
1. 2038 to 1. 2039 seems to me to be much more harsh than 
that firom 1. 2031 to 1. 2032. 



§ 5. Text, Okthographt, and Metre. 

As a general rule, I have adhered to the text of Grein, 
as given in his Bihliothek der Angelscichsischen Poesie. 
Where I have diverged from him, I have usually retained 
the readings of the manuscript. But I have not followed 
Grein in printing w as v, a practice to which he was pro- 
bably induced by Scandinavian analogies ; but in which he 
is at variance with the unbroken English tradition, both 
spoken and written, and differs from all our own and from 
very many German scholars. With regard to the use of 
J? and "8, since they appear to be almost used indifferently 
in the manuscript {Jioeleyam and hceleSum, J?a and "Sa, gu]> and 
^wS, etc.), I have preferred the uniform and rational system 
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of Grein, according to which a word cannot begin with 9, 
to the retention of the unmeaning variations of the 
manuscript. 

The verses in this edition are printed in long lines, each 
having its system of accentuation and alliteration complete 
in itseify according to the practice commenced by Grimm 
and followed by Grcin. In the editions of Kemble and 
Thorpe the lines are short, two of them going to each 
alliteration. Their motive must have been a desire to bring 
Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse into a conformity, as to the 
mode of writing, with the poems of the Edda. It takes two 
lines to complete the alliteration in the Edda; why not, 
then, in Beowulf? The cases, however, are not parallel. 
The verses of the Edda are arranged in strophes ; but 
Anglo-Saxon poetry knows nothing of strophes. Each 
strophe, according to the rule of the metre, must be divisible 
into two half-strophes.* Now, as the strophe frequently 
contains only six short lines, it is evident that, if these were 
writen as three long lines, the strophe would cease to be 
divisible. Moreover, the symmetry of these short strophes 
would be destroyed, both for the eye and for the ear, if 
each pair of lines were read as one long line. 

But in Anglo-Saxon poetry, the strophe not being em- 
ployed, no reason exists why the complete alliterative line 
should not be written as one. There is no more reason for 
breaking up the line into its two half-lines, than there is for 
breaking up Virgil's hexameters, and printing them separately 
as penthemimers and hephthemimers. It would not be agree- 
able to read the Mneid arranged thus — 

Arma vimmque cano 
Tro]89 qui primns ab oris, 
Italiam fato 
profugus, Lavinaque venit etc. 

Why then should we read 

Hw8Bfc ! we Gar- Dana in gcdr-dagum 

in the form 

Hweet ! we Gar-Dcna 

in gear-dagam ? 
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The ancient mode of writing does not help us to decide the 
question, for alike in the MS. of Csedmon in the Bodleian, in 
the MSS. of the Saxon Chronicle, so far as I have examined 
them, in the Cottonian MS. containing Beotoulf and Judith, 
in the Codex Exoniensis, and the Codex Vercellensis, the 
poetry is written as prose.* But some support for the long- 
line system is found in the MSS. of Lajamon, edited by Sir 
F. Madden. These (Cott. Calig. A. IX., and Cott. Otho C. 
XIII.), are, like the older MSS.^ written as prose, but pointed 
in the manner shown in the following extract : — 

An preosfc wes on leoden : La^iamon wes ihoten. 
he wes Leonena5es sone : li^ him bee drihten. 
he wonede at Emleje : at se^len are chirechen. 

And so throughout the poem. This mode of pointing, it 
seems to me, indicates that the writer believed himself to be 
ending each half- verse with a colon, and each complete verse 
with a full point. A colon has in the same way divided, from 
time immemorial, in MSS. of the Vulgate, the two halves of 
each verse in the Psalms, and still divides them in the version 
^ven in the English Prayer-book. The metrical system of 
Lajamon, though less regular,^ is substantially that of the 
Anglo-Saxon poets. If, therefore, Lajamon and his tran- 
scribers arranged his alliterative verse in long lines, a fair 
presumption arises that the Anglo-Saxon poets did the same. 
Against this conclusion, Eask, in his Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, argues with great warmth. He adduces (p. 150) Hhe 
practice of the Scandinavian nations/ but forgets to mention 
that Scandinavian verse is arranged in strophes, a fact which 
radically distinguishes it from Anglo-Saxon verse. He then 
appeals to the ^ yet older practice of the Anglo-Saxons them- 
selves,' in proof of which he cites the extracts given in Hickes' 
Thesaurus, But Hickes is no authority; the MSS. from 

^ The reason for this is evidently to he sought in the deamess and 
scarcity of parchment^ which did not permit of the waste of space consequent 
on writing poetry as verse, 

^ Hime is of frequent use in the Brutj hut, as Sir F. Madden says, ' the 
alliterative portion predominates, on the whole, greatly over the lines riming 
together.' 
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which he takes the extracts are the authority ; and these, as 
we have seen, have the poetry written as prose, and therefore 
do not decide the question. Bask goes on to assert that the 
verse is arranged in short lines ^ throughout the whole of 
Caedmon's Paraphnise.' He can only mean that it is so 
arranged in the extracts given by Hickes. In the unique MS. 
of Csedmon's Paraphrase^ which is among the Junius MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, the verse is written throughout as 
prose. Several other considerations brought forward by 
Bask are of little force, except to one resolved to look at 
Anglo-Saxon verse from a Scandinavian standpoint. The 
Heliand, he maintains, is in short lines. But in my edition 
of the Heliand (Heyne, 1867) the verse is printed in long 
lines, each, it is true, consisting of two distinct divisions. I 
infer, therefore, that the MSS. of the Heliand no more warrant 
a definite assertion as to the length of the lines than the 
MS. of Csedmon does. The only argument employed by 
Bask that appears to have real force, is derived from the 
occasional use of a sort of expanded verse (in which, however, 
the rules of alliteration still hold good) by certain poets- 
which, if written in the manner recommended by Grimm, 
would result in lines of intolerable length. This lengthened 
or expanded verse occurs in Caedmon's Genesis, and also once 
in Beowulf (see lines 1705-1707). In both places Grein prints 
the entire alliterative verse as one line. We thus have such 
lines as — 

Gesett heefde he hie swa gcsaeliglice ; eenne Lsefde he swa swi5ne 

geworhtne. 

One may concede to Bask that such a line is intolerably long 5 
and I should, for my own part, feel no difficulty in printing 
each half-verse of poetry written in this expanded style as a 
separate line. That is, I should regard it as a printer's, 
rather than a poet's, question. Bask himself would admit 
that, in a certain sense, each pair of short lines, on the sys- 
tem that he prefers, is one line ; and so the adherents of the 
opposite system admit that in a certain sense each long line 
is two lines. However, in the case of ordinary verse, the 
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practice of writing the half-lines as lines deprives the poetry, 
to my ear, of much of that weight and dignity which the 
writers mast have intended it to possess. 



A few explanations of grammatical forms, added for the 
benefit of persons learning the language, will be found among 
the Notes. The Appendix contains two short Excursus — one 
on the Episode of King Finn, the other on the Brosinga 
Men, together with a general Glossary of Names. 

After full consideration, I have decided not to conform to 
the practice which writers entitled to great respect have 
lately introduced — ^that of substituting the term ' Old Eng- 
lish ' for * Anglo-Saxon.* The men who in the seventeenth 
century revived the study of our ancient speech knew as well 
as we do to how great an extent the language spoken in 
England, allowing for changes of form, was still the same as 
it was before the Conquest ; they knew also that this lan- 
guage, of which they were searching through the records, 
was called by those who spoke it * Englisc' Nevertheless, 
they decided not to call it English, but Anglo-Saxon ; and 
they seem to me to have acted wisely, for these reasons. Had 
the question been solely one of language as spoken, they might, 
without impropriety, have used the term * Old English' ; for 
the language of the country population in England at the 
present day is, for three-fourths of it, purely Teutonic, and 
substantially identical with the * Englisc ' spoken by their 
forefathers in the time of Alfred. But the language presented 
itself to them as embodied in a literature, and that is a very 
different thing. The literature of a dominant race, which 
the English were before the Conquest, abounds in terms and 
epithets invented by and circulating among the cultivated 
and governing classes ; religious terms, military terms, terms 
expressive of political relations, even scientific terms, if the 
race has much intellectual force and favourable opportunities, 
are sure to be largely of native growth. This was the case 
with the vigorous literature of our fathers, as decisively as in 

C 
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any litemiurc that we know of. They had Teutonic words 
for * baptism,' * the Eucharist/ * extreme unction,* * orders/ 
and * matrimony.' Their pride in war took delight in the 
invention of hundreds of compound words, expressive of the 
warlike consciousness which filled their breasts. In Grein^s 
Dictionary there are 61 compounds of gfu?, 51 of hildey 23 of 
headif, smd T) of camj); these four words signify *war,' or 

* battle.' O^ here, * army/ there are 50 compounds; of wasly 

* slaughter/ 56 ; of sigCy * victory/ 36 ; and of heoru, * sword/ 
22. AH these words, and many others like them, occur in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, some of them with great frequency; 
in modem English they are entirely lost. I might enumerate 
a long series of words expressive of ideas of power and govern- 
ment, many names of sciences, and many words qualifying 
mental operations, which our forefathers derived from their 
own stores, but which, after they had passed under the domi- 
nation of a French-speaking race, were replaced, if replaced 
at all, by words of Latin origin. These things, though they 
need not imply very great change in the language of the 
commonalty, do imply an enormous change in the language 
of literature ; and this change was considered by Hickes, 
Lye, Junius, Ac, to be so considerable, as not only to war- 
rant, but to require, the designation of the ancient literature 
by a distinct name. 

If the language of Beowulf is * Old English,' the great 
majority of the words occurring in it ought, though in altered 
shape, to be still in use. But if the reader will turn to the 
first page, and examine the first eleven lines, he will find 
that a considerable proportion of the words, two out of five, 
are either absolutely lost, or now used in a diflferent sense. 
Gar, ]>eody yrym^ gefrunon, ce^eling, ellen, \redt, mceg^f oftedh, 
eysodCy wear^, fedsceafty wolcnum, frofor, weor^mynd, ]>dhy 
/)^y ceghwylcy ymbf hron, gomhay gyldan, have no counterparts 
in modern English.* Let him compare with this result what 

* "preatf a band, is the same word as ' threat/ but the meaning is dif- 
ferent ; a trace of toear^ survives in the expression, * Woe icoHh the day ' ; 
iixfedsceaft, solitary, we have our *few *; wolcnum, ' clouds,' is represented 
by ' welkin/ which has a different meaning ; in weot'lSmynd, dignity, we 
trace our ' worthy' ; in (Bglnoylc oiur ' which,' and in gyldan our ^ yield,' with 
different meaning The remaining fifteen words are entirely lost. 
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he will find on examining the first twelve lines of the Krist 
of Otfrid, a poem written in Alsace early in the ninth century. 
At the utmost, one fourteenth of the words composing these 
lines is without representatives in Modern High German. 
Again, let him examine the first strophe of the Chanson de 
Rolandy that noble monument of the ancient speech of Prance. 
Out of 63 words, excluding proper names, there are but three, 
magnesy remaigney and remSsy which are not represented in 
modern French.* The conclusion to which these facts lead is, 
that while the Krist is properly said to be in Old High Ger- 
man, and the Chanson de Roland to be in old French, the 
language of Beowulf is so far removed from modem English 
that it is not worth while to disturb the received nomencla- 
ture, in order to impose a name on the ancient literary 
language which untruly represents its relation to that now 
in use. 

^ In fact, there are only two, for f'etnes is the past part, of the eam« verh 
remannr, of which y^einaigiu is the pres. subj. 
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Hw-^JT ! we Gdr-Dena in geardagum 
|:e6d-cyninga frym gefrunon, 
hu Sa a3):elingas ellen fremedon. 
Oft Scyld Sc^fing sceaSena )?redtuin 
5 monegum maBgSum meodosetla oftedh, 
egsode eorl, sySSan aerest wearS 
fedsceaft funden ; he |?aes fr6fre gebad, 
weox under wolcnum, weorSmyndum |;dh, 
6S J?aet him aeghwylc |?ara ymbsittendra 

What ! we Lave asked and heard concerning the renown of the 
true kings of the Spear,Panes ip days of yore, how those noble 
princes pnt forth their might. Often did Scyld the son of Scef 
drive from their mead-benches bands of robbers, many kinships ; 
[he] the earl discomfited them, in ihe time following that 'when he 
was first found, a desolate outcast. From [or For] this he looked fo;* 
comfort, — waxed great beneath the sky, — throve with dignities, — 



^ Hwat, Many Anglo-Saxon poems 
begin in this abrupt way, e.g, Csed- 
mon's 'Exodus/ tne 'Andreas/ the 
' Juliana' of Cynewulf^ 'Salomon and 
Satiunus,' and the poem called 'Mod' 
in the Exeter Codex. The idiom 
may be paralleled from Shakespeare : 
' What ! has this thing ap^ear'd again 
tonight ?' (JSam. i. i.) ; ' What I 
LuciuS; ho I' (Jtdivs Ctesar, n. i.) 

* ^eod-cyninga, lit. 'people-kings.' 
gefrtmonf pf. of gefrignany to learn by 
inquiry, TrvvSapca-aai. 

* Scgld Seeing : see the Glossary 
of Names, fb. scectiSena — ofteah, lit. 
'took away [some of their] mead- 



benches from bands,' &c.; sceaiSa (Eng. 
' scather ') corresponds exactly to the 
Greek Xtjottjs — a term which, as 
Thucydides remarks, conveyed no 
reproach in the primitive times of 
Greece ; nor did scea^a in the eyes 
of the primitive Saxons. 

® Thorpe reads earlas, ace. pi., 
which perhaps gives a better sense. 

* weox — ]>ah, pfs. of weaxan and 
\e(m. From this yeorty to thrive, 
came the Early Eng. ' the,' as in the 
common Chaucerian phrase, ' so mote 
I the.' 

^ ymb, around; the same root as 



B 



2 BEOWULF. 

10 ofer hroii-nule hyran scolde, 

gombaii gyldaii : psdt waes g6d cyning. 
Dicm eafera wa^s a^fter cenned, 
geoiig in geardum, |?one God sende 
folce t6 fr6fre : fyrenj?earfe ongeat, 

15 J>a;t hi iur drugon ealdorlease 
lange liwile. Him Jws lif-fred 
wuldres wealdend worold-dre forgeaf : 
Beowulf W8BS breme, bla^d wide sprang 
Scyldes eaferan Scede-landum in. 

20 Swd sceal ma g6de gewircean 

fromura feohgiftum on fa)der . . . . ne 

nuiil that every one of the neighbouring peoples, across the whale- 
road, was bound to obey him, and pay him tribute : that was a good 
king ! To him afterwards an heir was bom, young in the hall, 
whom God sent for a comfort to the people: He perceived their 
troublesome straits, [how] that they had before had to suffer for a 
long while, lord-less. To him therefore the Lord of life, the Ruler 
of glory, gave honour in the world ; he was the famous Beowulf; 
the prosperity of [this] heir of Soyld was wide-spread through the 
Scanzian lands. So must a prudent man work beneficently 
with bountiful gifts and largesse in his father's hall, that in his ago, 



*• hron or hrany the whale. The 
phrase is three times used in the 
* Andreas/ and once in OsBdmon's 
' Genesis.* See I. 640, note. Hvxsl 
(Eng. ' whale ') seems to have cpme in 
later ; it occurs in one of the Edgar 
poems (' Sax. Ohron/ sub 075). 

*' gomhan or qamhan : in 0. S. 
gamhra means ' trioute.' Derivation 
uncertain ; Grein conjectures that it 
ig a nasallv sounded o&hoot from 
the root gijan, to give. 

" eetmedf past part, of cennan, to 
enffender. 

" sende, pf. of sendan, 

** ongeatj pf. of ow-gitan, 

** druQon, from drug, pf. of dreo- 
gan'j E.E. *dree.* 

*® ])<s«,gen. of cause; cf. the Germ. 
deswegen, 

" forgeaf, pf. oiforgifan. 



*® BcQwulf: see Glossary of Names. 

*• Scede-landum. Grein thinks 
the * Danish countries ' are meant ; 
hut primarily, Sceden-igge, t .«., Scan- 
za (whence 'Scandinavia'), the 
modern Schonen, the southernmost 
province of Sweden, is intended. 
See 1. 1686. 

'^ Of the two words following 
sceal all hut -ma is now effitced ; 
Grein reads gUaw guma, which is 
prohahlv right Thorpe, gu^'fruma^ 
which has not letters enough to fill 
the space. 

'* Nothing hut . . . n^is nowlegible; 
Grein suggests n&me, which gives 
an excellent sense, hut is too short ; 
JieaUe would suit in both point of 
length and sense, hut nothing like the 
upper part of an 1 is discernible in 
the MS. 



BEOWULF. 3 

J^aet hine on ylde eft gewunigen 

wil-ge8ij?as, J?onne wig cume, 

leode gelaesten ; lof-daedum sceal 
25 in maeg^a gehwaere man gej?e6n. 

Him "Sd Scyld gewAt to gescaep-hwile 

fela-hror feran on Frean wsere : 

hi hyne J?d setbaBron to brimes faroSe, 

swaese gesij^as, swa he selfa baed, 
30 J?enden wordura weold wine Scyldinga, 

^e6f land-fruma, longe ahte. 

afterwaxdsj his willing followers may remain trae to him, when war 
comes, [and] may exert themselves for the people ; in every tribe 
or kinship it is by noble deeds that one must prosper. Then, at his 
fated time, Scyld the strenuous departed from amongst them to go 
into the protection of the Lord. They then, his beloved followers, 
carried him away to the sea shore, as he himself bade, he the 
Scyldings' lord, while his words had power, the dear chief of the 
land, during a long possession. There at the harbour stood the 



*' gewunigen^ pres. subj. of getou*- 
nian ; the sense seems something 
between the German allied verbs 
wohnen and gewohnen. 

*' The gesil^y or liege followers, 
of an Anglo-Saxon king, were 
to serve him to the death; for 
a curious illustration of this, see 
* Sax. Ohron.' an. 756. Tn return, he 
entertained them at his board, and 
attached them to his person by a 
constant and bountiful distribution 
of presents. Among these, after 
land and money, * rings,' including in 
the term metal collars and bracelets, 
seem to have held the chief place ; 
hence a common name for a prince 
or chieftain is heaga brytta, a dis- 
penser of rings. After rings came 
arms, jewels, and other ornaments. 

^ leode might be nom. pi. ; but it 
seems better on the whole to take it 
as the dat. sg. lb. gekesten is the 
same word as the German verb leisten. 
lb. lof-d^Bdum ; lit ' deeds of praise.' 

** m€Bg^. An Anglo-Saxon 



mesg^ corresponded to a Eoman 
ffens; it was a group of families 
descended ftom a common ancestor, 
and bearing a common name. The 
Esedingas were a mag}^] so were 
the Kodingas, the Berciogas, and 
many others ; these gentes, or kin- 
ships, settling down after the migra- 
tion and land-assignment on the 
lands Biill inhabited by their descen- 
dants, foimded Heading, Boding, 
Barking, &c. 

^* gewat, pf. of geivitan* lb. gesccep, 
MS.; read, with Thorpe, geeceap, 
destiny. 

*® (Bthaeron, pf. of cet'4>eran, 

so Wwc, lit. < friend.' This word 
enters into the composition of many 
names, Winbert, Winfiid, Ethel- 
wine, &c. lb. Scyldinga, The Danes 
themselves are called Scyldings in a 
wider sense ; more strictly the nq,me 
belonged to their royal house. 

** ahte can only m the pf. of agan, 
to own; it seems better to read 
€ehte, dat. sg. of tehty possession. 
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BEOWULF. 



paer At hv^e stod hringed-stefna 

isig and lit-fus, a»J?elingeB faer. 

Al(5don J>a leofne )?e6dcn 
35 beaga bryttan, on bearm scipes, 

mierne be micste. l^aer wa^s ma'Sma fela, 

of feor-weguin fra^twa gelieded. 

Ne hyrde ic cymlicor ce61 gegyrwan 

hilde-wa*pnum and heaSo-waedum, 
40 billum and bymum. Him on bearme laeg 

ma'Sma ma^nigo, J?a him mid sceoldon 

on fl6de8 a^ht feor gewitan. 

Nalajs hi hine laassan Idcum te<Sdan, 

ring^stemmed vessel, glittering like ice and ready for the voyage, a 
prince's bark. Then they laid down their beloved prince, the ring- 
dispenser, in the bosom of the ship ; by the mast [they laid] the 
famous one. Thereon was stowed great store of treasures, of oma- 
ments from afar. Never heard I of a cruiser being decked in 
comelier wise with weapons of war and fighting attire, with bills and 
coats of mail. On his bosom lay a pile of treasares, which were to 
go fiir away with him into the possession of the flood. Nor did they 
provide him less [liberally] with precious things, with presents pub- 
licly supplied, than those did who sent him forth alone over the 
billows at the first, [then] being a little child. Yet more, they 
there set up) high over his head, a golden ensign, [and] let the sea 



'* Ayt5c. Several English seaport 
towns still bear the name of * Hythe.* 

** uig, lit. ' icy* ; I have adopted 
EttmiiUer's explanation. Ih. fcer. 
This word occurs several times in 
Oaedmon^s ' Genesis,' as here, in the 
sense of ' vessel/ hut nowhere else. 
It is connected vri\h.faran ; compare 
the modern word ' transport.' 

^ Aledon, pf. of alecgan. 

^ nusme, ace. sg. masc. of m€Bre. 
lb. md(5ma, gen. pi. of mai^nif malS* 
turn. There were three Saxon 
words to denote treasures or pre- 
cious things : viz. maiS^um, mnc, 
and fr<Btu\ all of which are now 
lost. 

^^ ceci. The reader will remem- 



ber the three ' keels ' (o» \r^m 
ceolum) in which the Angles are 
said to have originally crossed to 
Britain (^ Sax. Ghron.'an. 449, Laud 
MS). The vessels employed in the 
coal trade in the north of ^igland are 
still called * keels.' 

*® bymum. I see no use in trans- 
lating byme, hyrnie, as Thorpe does, 
seeing that we have no such word in 
modern English., Ih. kag, pf. of 
licffan, 

^^ 7n<Bnigo is a suhst. and the ori- 
ginal of the E. E. word meynie, 

*^ hine lassan. By a curious con- 
struction lassan is ace. eg. masc., 
and agrees with hine, lb. teodan, pf. 
of teaUf to appoint or provide. 



BEOWULF. I 

]?e6d-gestre6num, |?on fA dydoii, 
46 pe hine aet frumsceafte for® onsendon, 

aBnne ofer y®e, umbor wesende. 

pdgyt hie him asetton segen [gyljdenne, 

hedh ofer he^od, leton holm beran, 

geafon on garsecg : him waes geomor sefa, 
50 mumende m6d. Men ne cunnon 

secgan t6 s6Se s^le-raBdenne, 

haeleS under heofenum, hwd baem Iseste onfeng. 



T. 



&RENDEL. 

DA waes on burgum Beowulf Scyldinga 
le6f le6d-cyning longe J^rage, 
56 folcum gefrsege (faeder ellor hwearf 

bear him awajj'-^abandoned him to the ocean : sorrowful was their 
temper, mournful their mood. Men cannot say for sooth, [though] 
connsellors in the hall^ heroes under heaven, into whose hands that 
freight fell. 

1. 

Then ioi: a long time was Beowulf in the burgh, the dear native- 
prince of the Scyldings, famous among nations (the prince his father 



** frumr9ceafie. One might invent 
an imglishword, 'formerHBnip/ which 
in hoth its parts would correspond 
to frumriceaft, Fruma^ beginning, 
is the same word as the Latin pt'im- 
tis, the change of consonant being 
according to Grimm's law. 
** €enne, ace. sg. from dn, 
*^ [jffyl]€lenne. The first syllable 
cannot now be deciphered ; but 
Thorkelin saw a g, wmch makes it 
pretty certain that the word was 
gyldennef though he himself Bets 
down the ridiculous and impossible 
form ge^enne. 



*® letonj pf of Uetari, 
*® g^frfouy pf. oigifan. 



^ cunnon, pres. pi. of cunn/tn ; an 
irregular form. 

^^ sele-reedenne, MS. It scemd 
best to correct to sel&^eedende, as 
in 1. 1346. Compare, however, a 
form foimd in ' Waldhere,* 1. 22, wig- 
raedenne, and also the nouns ^conS- 
radeUy meodu-reedenf &c. If «c/e- 
radenne is retained, it means 'in 
hall-converse.' 

** hwa fcBm IcBste, lit. * who seized 
on (onfeng, vii. of omrforn) that cargo.' 

*^ hwearf, pf. of hweorfan. 



6 BEOWULF. 

aldor of earde), oS psat him eft onw6c 

hedh Healfdene. He61d j^enden lifde, 

gamol and giiSreoiiw, glsede Scyldingas. 

Dajm feower bearn,for« gerimed 
CO in worold w6cun, weoroda raeswa, 

Heorogdr and Hr6SgAr and Halga til. 

Hyrde ic psat Elan cw^n 

HeaSo-Scylfinges heals-gebedda. 

pd wajs Hr6Sgare heresp<5d gyfen, 
66 wiges weorSmynd, f a^t him wine-magas 

eeome hyrdon; 6S J?»t se6 ge6go|7 geweox, 

mago-driht micel. Him on m6d be-arn, 

|?aBt [he] heal-reced hdtan wolde 

medo-aern micel men gewyrcean, 

had passed away elsewhere from his abode), until, later, his [heir] 
woke into life, the lofty Healfdene* He ruled while he livedi old 
and fierce in battle, the glad Scyldings. To him four children, 
numbered in succession, were bom into the world, chieftains of 
hosts, — Heorogar and Hrot^gar and the good Halga. I heard that 

Ela's queen , the consort of the warlike Scylfing. 

Then was military success given to Hrot^gar, elory in war, so that 
his loyal kinsmen willingly obeyed him, until the youth grew up, a 
great band of clansmen. | It came into his mind, that he would order 



*® edrde, eard remains in our 
' yard.* Scand. gardr, lb. onwoc, pf. 
of onwacan, 

*® Healfdene: see Glossary of 
Names. 

*® guiSreouw, Bugge (in a valuable 
paper ia Hopfiier u. Zacher*8 Zeit- 
schrift for 1873) proposes to read 
guiSrof, referring to 1. 608 ; but no 
change is necessary. 

*® woctm, so in MS. ; read loocon, 
lb. rcBswa in MS. ; it should be the 
nom. pi. rcBsioan. 

^^ *» A difficult and much-debated 
passage. Qrein thinks Elan the 
name of Healfdene's fourth child, a 
daughter, and would fill up the miss- 
ing half-line by the Wowis Ongevv^ 



heoioea was; Ongenpeow being a 
Scylfing, a king of Sweden (see 
Glossary). But I doubt whether 
such a female name as ' Elan ' is ad- 
missible. I prefer to take Elan as 
the gen. of Ela, the name of Healf- 
dene s- fourth son. For that all four 
were sons, seems to be shown by the 
words weoroda reeswan. The miss- 
ing half-line would then contain the 
name of Ela's wife, who had once 
been wedded to a Swedish prince. 
But this and every explanation is 
beset with difficulties. 

^ geome ; comp. the Germ, gem, 
lb. geogo]>f Lat. juventus. 

*' be-^rrif perf. of be^man, to 
run* 



BEOWULF. 7 

70 |;onne yldo -beam aefre gefrunon ; 
and psdT on innan eall gedaelan 
geongum and ealdum, swyle him God sealde, 
buton folc-sceare and feorum gumena^ 
Da ic wide gefr^gn weorc gebannan 

76 manigre maegf^e geond l^isne middangeard, 
folc-stede frastwan. Him, on fyrste/gelomp 
aedre mid yldum, pSBt hit wearS eal gearo, 
heal-aerna maest: sc6p him Heort naman, 
se pe his wordes geweald wide hagfde. 

80 He be6t ne aleh, bedgas daelde, 
sine aet symle. Sele hlifade 
heah and horn-geap ; heaSo-wylma bdd 

a princely hall, a great mead-house, to be built, beyond what the sons 
of men had ever heard of, and there within to deal out [gifts] freely 
to young and old, as Grod provided him, except as to the freeman's 
share [of land] and the lives of men. Thereupon I was told that 
the work was widely proclaimed to many a tribe over this earth, to 
make beautiful the king's town (the folk-stead). It befel him in 
course of time, speedily among men, that it was all finished, this 
greatest of high halls ; and he, whose word was law over wide 
domains, gave it the name of Heorot. He belied not his vaunt ; he 



'® ]>onne, than. Grein and Bugge 
remark, that, although micel is posi- 
tive in form, a comparison is im- 
plied in it. 

^' sealde, pf. of aellan, to deliver 
or hand over. To seU a thing is, in 
simple times, to hand it over to the 
buyer. 

'* buton fol-sceare. The aM- or 
freehold, ofeach warrior, and his life, 
were not to be at the king's arbitrary 
disposal. So, when an Act was passed 
unaer Henry VHI. to give to royal 
proclamations the force of law, a pro- 
viso was inserted that such procla- 
mation should not be prejudicial to 
any man's inheritance, offices, &c., 
nor should any man ' by virtue of 
the said Act suffer any pains of 
death ' (Hallam'B Qmtt, Hist, ch. i.). 



'* rmddarMeard. O. N. mi^-gat^r. 
This beautiml word, a relic of hea- 
then times, is of frequent occurrence 
in AnjBplo-Saxon poetry. The ' mid- 
dwelling' was the earth, as lying 
between Asgard, the habitation of 
the gods, and Utgard or Niflheim, 
the abode of the giants of frost and 
fire. 

^® gelomp, pf. of gelimpan. 

^^ €Bdre m%d yldum) these words 
are mere su rplus age. 

'^ wk»8^,*greatest, sup. of miod'j 
micel, mdra, truest, lb. 8c6p, pf. of 
sceppan, or ecgppan. 

^ aleh, pf. of aleogan, 

^^ hlifaae, eminuit, pf. of hlifian. 

^^ hec^o-Tvylma bad, Ettoiuller 
thinks there is an aUusion here to 
the attack on Heorot by the Heaf$o- 
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BEOWULF. 



laSan liges. Ne waes hit lenge p& gen, 
]7a»t se secghete a|7um swerian 
85 a?fter wael-niSe wa?cnan scolde, 
fd se ellen-ga?st earfoSlice 

dealt out rings, treasnre at the banquet. The hall towered aloft, 
high and battlemcnted ; it awaited the destroying blaze of hostile 
fire. Nor was it long after that, that fierce hatred inevitably woko 
up according to their deadly malice, among the wicked spirits, since 



hards, mentioned in the * Traveller's 
Song,' 1. 49. 

®* se sefghete a\mm swerian. Of 
this, the readinpr of the MS., nothing 
can he made ; the scril;e evidently 
was himself at fault. Orein suj?- 
gested ecghetej fierce hatred, which is 
doubtless right. A]mm sicenan, to 
swear with oaths, is nonsense: Grein 
would read (i^uJrxoerum^ referring to 
the Gnomic poems of the Exeter 
MS. (1. 200), where he reads a^o/- 
warum, and proposes to translate it 
' citizens ' ; hut such a meaning will 
not suit the passage, which runs 
thus : — 

cu^ W8B8 wide si'S'San, 
-ptBt eoe ni^ ecldam scod, swa ajk)lwaruni. 

*It was widely known afterwards 
[after the murder of Abel] that per- 
petual strife has [ever] been harmfid 



to men, as to 



some 



word 



which would express * fallen angels * 
or ' wicked spirits * is required. Now 
by changing a single letter we get 
atolrwai^m^ dat. of atol-waras, which 
would mean ' impious dwellers,* 
' wicked beings,' and give precisely 
the sense that is wanted. Atol is 
an epithet continually applied in 
Saxon poetry to Satan and his angels; 
it is the 0. N. atally wild, terrible. 
I think, therefore, that we should 
read in the present passage ' l^set se 

ecg-hete,atol-warumt wsecnan 

scolde*; since we thus get here also the 
meaning that we want. 

Since the above note waa written 
I have seen Bugge*s ingenious 
epiendation^ d^umswerian, which he 



translates geji'^ti socerique. ' It was 
not lon^ before the fierce hatred of 
son-in-law and father-in-law (Ingeld 
and HrofSgar) was destined to wake 
up,* Ingeld, son of the Heatho- 
beardic king Froda, married !FVea- 
ware, the daughter of Hro^gar (see 
below, 11. 2024-2069). The manner in 
which, after the marriage, his wrath 
was stirred up against the country- 
men of his wife is described in the 
passage just quoted. In the 'Tra- 
vellers Song,^ 1. 48, we read that 
IlroSwulf and Hro^gar 'humbled 
the point of Ingeld's sword,* and 
' hewed down at Heorot the glory of 
the Heatho-beards.* K we assume 
that Ingeld with an army of Heatho- 
beards made war on Hro'Sffar, and 
destroyed Heorot by fire, but was 
ultimately defeated with great 
slaughter, all passages bearing on 
this dim transaction will be recon- 
ciled. 

But Bugge's rendering? of dSum- 
siverian appears inadmissible. dJSum 
(Germ, eidam) isaeon-in-law; gweoi*, 
(Germ. «cAw^er), a father-in-law. No 
combination of these words could re- 
sult in such a form as c^umswerum. 
Perhaps the original reading wasflr^wm 
gweorsj generum socero : * fierce hatred 
was destined to stir up the son-in-law 
against the father-in-law.* A copyist 
of a later age, unable to make any- 
thing of siceorej may have changed 
it to sweiian, and diSum to a]mni, 
deluding himself with the idea that 
he was thus making sense of the 
passage. 

®® earfd<Slicef aegr^. 



BEOWULF* 9 

prage gej^olode,- se j^e in fystrum bdd,- 
faet he dogora gehwdm dream gehyrde 
hludne in healle, ps&r waes hearpan sw^g, 

90 swutol song sc6pes. Saegde, se pe ciiSe 
frumsceaft fira feorran reccan, 
(cwsbS) psBt se jJElmihtiga eor|?an worhte 
wlite-beorhtne wang, swd waeter bebiigeB; 
gesette sigehr^^ig sunnan and monan 

96 le6man to le6hte land biiendum, 
and gefraetwade foldan scedtas 
leomum and leAfum; lif eac gesceop 
cynna gehwylcum, fdra fe cwice hwyrfaS. 
Swd pa driht-guman dredmum Ufdon 
100 eddiglice, &S faet kn ongan 

fyrene frem[m]an, feond on helle. 

that potent demon who abode in darkness bore impatiently for a 
season to hear each day joyous revelry loud sounding in the hall, 
where was the music of the harp, the clear and piercing song of the 
gleeman. He said, who knew how to recount from far off ages the 
origin of men, that the Almighty wrought the bright and fair plain 
of earth, as water ^icompasseth it round ; — set, exulting and victo- 
rious, the sun and moon, as lamps to give light to the inhabitants 
of the land, and bedecked all the comers of the earth with boughs 
and leaves ; life also he created in each kind, of all those that 
move and live. So did the king's men live in pleasures, right 
blessedly, until that one, a fiend in hell, began to work mischief. 
This cruel spirit was called Grendel, a great bestrider of the mark, 



®^ gepolode, pf. offfepolian, O.E. to of wyrcariy to work, 
'thole.*^ •* leoman, ace. pi. from Uoma, a 

®^ yystrum, dat. of feostor, dark- light. lb. btieTid is pres. part, of bium, 

ness ; Germ, duster, to tiQ, iohabit ; of. the Germ, batten, 

®^ dogora, gen. pi. of dogor, which hav>er, 
seems to hear tiie same relation to ^ foldan, gen. of /o/dfe, the earth; 

d€Bg, ORJoumSe does to jour, O.N./oW. 

•® scopes. The Anglo-Saxon Scop ®' leomum, from Itm, a limb, either 

corresponds to the Icelandic Skald. of a man, or a tree ; lb. gesceop, pf. 

•* Jira, gen. pi. of /?r, a man. of ge-^eppan, ^ 

•* cwce^ seems to be an interpola- *®* Jreman is evidently a mere slip 

tion ; it is required neither by the on the part of the scribe ; it should 

metre nor the sense. B). worhte, pf. h^fremman, to accomplish. 
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Wass se grimma gsBst Grendel hdten 
maare mearcstapa, se pe m6ras heold, 
fen and fsesten. Fifel-cynnes eard 

106 wonsffilig wer weardode hwile, 

siSSan him scyppend forscrifen hssfde. 

In Caines cynne j^one cwealm gewraBC 

^ce drihten, p^s \>e he Abel sl6g. 

Ne gefeah he fajre fieh^, ac he hine feor forwrsBC, 

110 metod for pj m&ne man-cynne fram. 
panon untydras ealle onw&con, 
eotenas and ylfe and orcneas, 
Bwylce gigantas, ]^ wi« God; wunnon 
lange j^nige: he him peas ledn forgeald. 

who beset the moors, the fen and the wilderness. The man ac- 
cursed inhabited for a while the abode of the sea-serpent brood, 
after that the Creator had condemned him. On the kindred of 
Cain the eternal Lord avenged that murder by which he slew Abel. 
Nor did he have joy of that fend, but he, the Creator, banished him 
for that offence far off from mankind. Thence monstrous births all 
woke into being, Jotuns, and elves, and ghosts, as well as giants, 
which strove against Qod for a long time : he for that paid them 
their reward. 



*<*• Orendel : see the Glossary of 
Names. 

^^ mearcstapn. The mark was the 
unit of political and regional organ- 
isation among the North German 
tribes, to which the Angles and Sax- 
ons belonged. To this day there are 
English parishes the homidaries of 
which correspond to those of ancient 
marks. Several marks made up a 
gau or gd (Glas-gow, Linlith-gow), 
and two or three gatu constituted a 
icir or shire. See Kemble*s Anglo* 
Saxom, 

^^ JifdrcynneB. Of^cWor in the 
'Traveller's Son^,'l. 48, a name for the 
river Eider^ which itself means, (as 
shown bv its earlier form, !^-dora), 
'gate of terror,* from ege and dor. 
Huge seals and sea-serpents, like 



those described by old Pontoppidan, 
were perhaps oflen seen about the 
river's mouth. 

*^ wonsaUf MS. 

J08 slog, nf . of sledn, 

^^ ^c/(MiX, pf . of gefeahon or ^efyg^, 

^^^ untydras. Grimm explains the 
word, ' evU of&pring,* from tydran, 
to beget. 

"' eotenas ] orcneas. The A.S. 
eoten is the O.N. Jotun, and the O.E. 
etene. 'No man is an etene/ says 
Wy cliff in his Sermons, 'to eat thus 
bodUy.' Orcneas is of doubtful de« 
rivation; Grein suggests the Lat. 
orctis. 

"• gigantas. See Gen, vi 4. This 
and the following line are probably 
a later interpolation. lb. umnnon,]^ 
of winnan. 
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IL 

116 Gew&t p€L nc6siaQ, sySSan niht becom, 
hedn hiises, hii hit Hring-Dene, 
flefter be6r-)?ege, gebAn hsfefdon. 
Fand p& f ffirinne «)?elinga gedriht 
swefan eefter symble : sorge ne cuSon. 

120 Wonsceaft wera, wiht unhsfelo, 
grim aijd grsfedig gearo sona W8BS, 
re6c and reSe, and on rsBste genam 
fritig fegna; }?anon eft gewSit, 
hiiSe hr^mig, t6 hdm faran, 

126 mid f aere waBl-fylle wica ne6san. 
Dd waes on uhtan, mid ser-daege, 
Grendles giScraeft gumum undyme : 
\)& waes aefter wiste w6p up-ahafen, 
micel morgen-sw^g. Msere |7e6den, 



IL 

Then, aflber night came, went he [Orendel] to visit the grand 
honse, [to . see] how the Riog. Danes, after the beer-drinking, had 
settled themselves in it. Then found he therein a crowd of nobles 
asleep after the feast ; they knew no care. That dark pest of men, 
that mischief-working being, giim and greedy, was soon ready; 
savage and fierce ; and seized thirty thanes while asleep ; thence, 
exulting in his booty, he set off on his homeward journey, to repair 
to his dwelling with that rich prize of slaughter. Then in the 
twilight, with break of day, Grendel's exploit was manifest to 
[all] men. Then, after the banquet, a voice of weeping was 
upraised, a loud morning cry. The renowned chieftain, the right 



**' bear-fege, fege is dat. of peffu, aebun, past part, of gebtum, to in- 

which is probably connected with habit, 
the rare verb pegmi, to take, a form *^' cu^on, pf. of cunnan. 

of yicgan. Beer, the national ^^ Womceaft, lit. wtmship'y the 

drinK of Teutons, is mentioned by quality of wanness, darkness, gloom. 
Tacitus, (Germ, xxiii. ' Potui humor ^'^ gearo, O.E. gare, 

ex hordeo aut firumento, in quandam ^^' j^n^ig l^egna. See 1. 1582, and 

similitudinem yini corruptus.' lb. note. 

c2 
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180 aBfeling gfer-god, unbliSe saet, 

]7olode )?ryS-swyS, pegn, sorge dredh, 
sySSan hie f aes IdSan last scedwedon 
wergan gastes : waes psdt gewin t6 Strang, 
Ik^ and longsum. Naes hit lengra fjrrst, 

185 ac ymb kne niht eft gefremede 

morS-beala m&re, and n6 meam fore 
feehSe and fy rene : waes t6 feest oh |?dm. 
pd waBS edS-fynde, j^e him elleshwaer 
geriimlicor raeste 

140 bed aBfter biirum, p& him gebedcnod waes 
gessegd s6Slice sweotolan t&cne 
heal']7egnes hete; heold hyne sySSan 
fyr and faestor, se |?8em fe6nde aatwand. 
Swd rixode and wiS rihte wan, 

146 kna wiS eallum, 6S|?aBt idel st6d 
hAsa shiest. Waes se6 hwil micel ; 
twelf w intra tid torn gefolode 

good prince, sat in sorrow, suffering heavy distress ; the thane was 
sorely afflicted : after they had observed the track of that loathly 
accursed spirit. That trial was too heavy, loathly and liugering. 
No long tune passed ere yet again, one night, he wrought a yet 
worse deed of murder, scrupling not at [any] onslaught and mis- 
chief ; he was too firmly set upon them. Then might you easily 
find those who sought out for themselves elsewhere less frequented 
quarters, beds along bowers, when the hatred of the hall-thane, 
[Grendel] was made manifest^ declared for a truth by evident 
tokens. He that escaped from that enemy kept himself ever after- . 
wards far off and in greater watchfulness* So battled he [Grendel], 1 
and wrongfully strove^ alone against them all, until that noble 



J«> unhliiie, Ut. 'unblithe/ the 
reverse of blithe. lb.. »at, pf. of 
gittan. 

^** lon^fsum =» the Germ, langsam, 

*^ mor^-heala, gen. pi. used in a 
partitive sense, depending on mdre, 
lb. meam, pf, of meoiman, 

**® ea^e, easy, still lingered in the 
language till the time of Milton, who 



uses unnethey i.e. im^atSc, with diffi- 
culty. 

>89 The Une is left unfinished in 
the MS.; Grein supplies %okte'^ but 
the alliteration is better maintaiaed 
if we read rincas sohton, 

"^ gescBgd, past part, oi gesecgan. 

^^ rixode, pf. oi ricsian, lb. wan, 
pf. of winnan. 
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wine Scyldinga, we^a gehwylcne, 

sidra sorga; for f am [syS«an] wearS 
150 ylda beamum undyrne cu«, 

gyddum ge6inore, Jjaette Grendel wan 

hwile wiS Hr6Sgdr, hete-niSas waeg, 

fyrene and faehSe, fela missera, 

singale saece. Sibbe ne wolde 
166 wi'S manna hwone maegenes Deniga, 

feorh-bealo feorran, fe6 J^mgian; 

ne |?aer nsenig witena wenan |?orfte 

beorhtre b6te t6 banan folmum. 

[Atol] aeglgeca ehtende waes, 

bouse stood empty. A long time passed ; for the space of twelve 
winters the Scyldings' kind lord endured affliction and every sort of 
woe and over-flowing sorrow. Hence it afterwards became publicly 
known to the sons of men, sorrowfully told in tale and story, that 
Grendel strove for a [long] while with Hro^gar, waged the quarrel 
of hate, of assault and feud, during many years, in perpetual conflict. 
He would have no peace with any man of the Danish power, [nor] 
stop the waste of lifo, nor arrange matters by an indemnity, nor 



**® wine, lit. 'friend ' ; ioeana, gen. 
pi. of wea, woe. 

**^ Thorpe writes forpam, and 
translates ' for ' ; but it makes a better 
sense to read ' for bam/ for, or, on 
account of that. Id. There is no 
alliteration^ the careless scribe having 
dropt a word; Thorpe and Grein 
supply «^San. 

^*** fflda beamum. The correspond- 
ing phrase occurs in the JEdda, (Vo- 
luspa^SO); 'alda bommn.' lb. undyrne] 
not secretly, i.e. plainly. 

^^^ wi6. This use of a preposition 
which properly means 'against' 
(Germ, wider), but which we can 
here translate ' with/ illustrates the 
gradual change of meaning by the 
help of which * with/ losing, except 
in such expressions as this, its old 
meaning of * against,' came to super- 
sede the Anglo-Saxon mid (Germ. 
mit), lb, wag, pf. of wegan, to bearj 



here it seems to have the meaning of 
'wage.' 

^*' missera, gen. pi. ; ' half-years.' 

^** sace, dat. of sacu, 

^^ htoone, ace. sg. of hwa, 

^** /corr«n, lit. * to put far off.' lb. 
feo must be taken as the ablative or 
instrumental case. 

**^ tvitena, ' The Witan/ or, wise 
men of the king^s council, is a phrase 
so well known that I thought it best 
to retain it. 

1*8 jfote', gen. case, governed by 
wenan, 

1*8 folmum. Is not this folm the 
nakafirifpalma, of Greek and Latin P 

1*® llie line is incomplete; so 
Thorpe and Grein supply atol (O.N. 
o^a^), which perhaps is connected with 
the German toll, distraught, devil- 
possessed ; Greek dcuuovios. lb. eht* 
ende. ehtan is the Germ, hetzen, to 
hunt or chase. 
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160 deorc d^aS-scua, dugu^ and geogo^, 

se6inode and syrede ; sinnihte heold 

mistige m6ra8. Men ne cunnon 

hwyder hel-ninan hwyrftum scriSaS. 

Swd fela fyrena fe<Snd man-cynnes, 
166 dtol dngengea, oft gefremede, 

heardra hynSa. Heorot eardode, 

sinc-fdge sel sweartum nihtum : 
^6 he fone gif-8t61 gr^tan m6ste, 
^ maSSum for metode, ne his myiie wisse 
1 70 faet waBS wrsfec micel wine Scyldinga, 

m6de8 brecSa. Monig oft gessBt 

rice t6 nine, rsfed eahtedon, 

hwiBt 8wiS.ferh«um shiest w^re, 

wiS faBi'-gryrum, t6 gefremmanne. 

there darsfc any one of the Witan expect a brighter lot at the de- 
stroyer's hands. The [fiendish] monster went on persecuting, like 
a dark deadly shadow, the tried warriors and the youths; he 
ambushed and plotted; the live-long night he roamed over the 
misty moors ; men know not whither sorcerers at set times wander. 
So many mischiefs, so many grievous outrages, did this foe of man- 
kind, this fiendish lone- wanderer, often perpetrate. He occupied 
Heorot, that seat variously decorated, on the dark nights ; [yet] 
might he not approach the gift-throne, that precious thing, because 
the Creator forbade it ; he [Grendel] knew not His design. That 
was great grief for the Scyldings' kind lord, a breaking of the heart. 
Many a noble often sat in secret council ; they deliberated what it 
were best for strong-souled men to do against these fearful terrors. 



*^ dugu^e andgeogo^e, dugu^, like 
the Germ, tttgend, is connected with 
the verb to ' do ' ; the KixKoucdyaBoi, 
men of tried prowess. 

*** smrmhte, sin is a prefix, signi- 
fying entirety or perpetuity. 

^®' hel-rtma is a wizard or sorcerer, 
hd-nmcy a witch ; hela, hell, rurij a 

BeC1^6v. 

^^ hyn^a, gen. pi. of hgriSu, 
humiliation, disgrace. 

"^ sel. I have adopted in the 



translation Thorpe's correction, seld. 

^^ gifstol. This obscure allusion 
to a throne in Heorot which Grendel 
was not allowed to approach, is 
nowhere explained in the poem. 
EttmUller understands it of the throne 
from which HrofSgar used to dispense 
his gifts, lb. moste, pf. of mStan, 

^** wisse (or tviste), pf. of tpitan, to 
know. 

"* gefi'6fnmanne,gQT\mdofg^em- 
man. 
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176 Hwflum hie geh^ton, aet hearff-trafum, 
wig- weorSunga ; wordum baBdon, 
faet him gdst-bona ge6ce gefremede 
wiS pe6d'pTe&nm. Swylc waes pe&w hyra, 
haB|?enra hyht; helle gemundon 

180 in iii6d-sefaii, metod hie ne cuSon 

daeda d^mend, ne wiston hie drihten God, 
ne hie huru heofena helm herian ne cuSon 
wuldres waldend. Wd biS fsfem fe sceal, 
|?urh sliBne niS, sawle besciifan 

186 in ffres faBJ^m; fr6fre ne wenan 

wihte gewendan ; wel biS psfem pe m6t, 
aefter dedS-daege, drihten s^cean, 
and t6 fsBder faeSmum freoSo wUnian. 



Sometimes they vowed sacrificial honours at the shrines of idols ; 
they prayed with [many] words that the destroying spirit would 
bring them aid against the calamities of the people. Snch was 
their custom, the hope of heathens ; their thoughts ran [only] on 
hell ; they knew not the Creator, the judge of deeds ; nor knew they 
the Lord God, nor truly understood they how to praise the heavens* 
protector, the ruler of glory. Woe is to that man who shall, through 
wicked malice, thrust his soul into the fiery abyss, have no comfort 
to expect, nor change in anything ; [but] good shall be to him who 
may, after his death.day, seek the Lord, and desire a peaceful 
refuge in the Father's bosom. 



"* JOmlum. This is the O.E. 
' whilome ' used by Spenser. lb. gehe^ 
ton, pf. oigehdtan, 

^^^ toig-w. The meaning seems to 
be as above, 'sacrificial honours'; 
tcig is lit. ' an imaffe ' : wig-bed, an 
altar. lb. btsdon, pi. oi biddan, 

*'* peod-Weaum, lit. ' the throes of 
the people.^ 



^^' gemundon, pf. of gemunan. 

^®' herian. Onaucer uses herie, 
or hen/en ; it is a pity that so beau- 
tiful a word should have been 
lost. 

^^' WS, pres. of heon, to be. 

*^' wenan, Thorpe's correction, 
toene, is no improvement ; the passage 
is obscure. 
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III. 

pwA yA mi61-ccare maga Hcalfdenes 
100 siiij^ala scdS; nc mihte snotor ha}le^ 
wedn onwcndan: wa?8 J^aet gewin t6 swy?, 
IdS and longsum, pe on fa le6de becom, 
nyd-wracu ni|7-grim, niht-bealwa msest. 
j7a}t fram hdm gcfrajgn Higeldces fegn, 
105 g6d mid GeAtum, Grendles dseda: 
se wa?s mon-cynnes miegenes strengest 
on pscm diege fysses lifes, 
ac|?ele and eAcen. H6t him yS-lidan 
g6dne gegy rwan ; cwseS he giiS-cyning 
200 ofer swan-rdde sdcean wolde, 

mserne |?e6den, p& him waes manna j^earf. 
pone siSfset him snotere ceorlas 
lythwon logon, f edh he him le6f wafer e : 

III. 

So then the son of Healf dene perpetually nursed his sorrow ; 
nor might the wise hero turn aside his woes ; that tronble was too 
strong, loathly and lingering, which on that people came, — misery 
perforce, [caused by] cruel malice, the worst of all nightly calamities. 
A thane of Higelac heard that from home, a man oi valour among 
the Qeatas, concerning Grendel's deeds, who was strongest of 
might amongst mankind, in the day of this life, noble and powerful. 
He bade make ready for him a good sea-boat ; he said that he would 
seek across the wild swan's path the warrior king, the noble prince, 
since he had need of men. The wise townsfolk but faintly blamed 
in him that expedition, though he was dear to them ; [rather] they 



*^® nuBlrceare. modrceare, trouble ^^^ Geatum; See the Glossaiyof 

of mind, would give a better sense ; Names, 
see 1. 1993. ^®® eacen, lit. eked out, increased : 

^^ 8eai6, pf. of sed^an, to seethe. it is connected with eac also, and 

*'* w<!B8 feet gemn. See 1. 133. yean. lb. y5-/tVf«n, lit. a 'wave-trever- 

*•' fa, ace. fern, of the article se, ser.' 
seo, \€et ; used demonstratively. '°' logon, pf. of lean. 
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hwetton hige-r6fiie, hsfel scedwedon. 
205 HaBfde se g6da Gedta le6da 

cempan gecorene, j^dra pe he c^noste 

findan mihte; fiftena sum 

sund-wudu s6hte : secg wisade 

lagu-craeftig mon land-gemyrcu. 
210 Fyrst forS-gew4t; fl6ta waes on ^Sum, 

bdt under beorge. Beomas gearwe 

on stefn stigon; stredmas wundon, 

sund wiS sande. Secgas baBron, 

on bearm nacan, beorhte fraetwe, 
215 giiS-searo geatolic : guman lit scufon, 

weras on wil-siS, wudu bundenne. 

Gewat p& ofer wseg-holm, winde gefysed, 

fl6ta fdmig-heals, fugle gelicost, 

6SJ78Bt ymb &n-tid oSres dogores 

whetted Hs confident ardour, and beheld [i.e. prognosticated] a happy 
issue. The good [chief] had chosen fighting men from among the 
tribes of the Geatas, of those that he could find, keenest [for war ]; 
with fourteen comrades he sought the vessel ; a man, a skilled 
mariner, pointed out the landmarks* The time flew on ; the ship 
floated on the waves ; the bark [lay] under the hill. The seamen 
with alacrity climbed on to her stem ; the streams rolled, the water 
[dashed] against the sand. The mariners bore a bright freight into 
the vessel's hold,, a well-appointed war-array ; the crew, — men on a 
volunteer cruise, — shoved off the banded bark. Then the foamy- 
necked cruiser, hurried on by the wind, flew over the sea, most like 



*^ hwettorif pf. of hwetton, ornament ; is freight derived from 

'^ cempan, cempa, warrior, is the it ? 

same woid as the Germ. Kdmpfer, ^^^ gumay a man, survives in our 

^ mihtef pf. of mugan or magan, 'bridegroom/ and 'groom.' lb. scufon, 

fftena sum is ' one of fifteen ' ; not, as pf. of scufan, to shove. 

Thorpe translates,' with some fifteen/ *^® /«wt in MS. 

^^ sohte, pf. of secern, ^" drirtid. ' The (me or first hour 

*" Beomas, nom. pi. of beom ; from of the day ' (Grein) ; he doubts how- 

this word came the low Latin ba7'o, ever whether it may not mean ' the 

baron. fixed time/ comparing the Icel. 

^^' JxBron, pf of her<m, eindaga, to appoint a day ; but such 

3i« fraetwe, ace. pi. of frcstu, a meaning will not suit the passage. 



rpr "a i%n«ie .and ^asawnn^ 
^r^!i-iiiTi )iicaii. Hwm* -icetiDe. 

her* -"v iiiu J ^-"aAie :?u^ ^vurdon. 
b^nn rifr bi:i»::iii rejrire rsmiasy 

r^ I tutL iz' I. k*var -If ir« !ioar Jt :Iie aexs iaT^ the Tesselwith 
rv'>ro'L srifTii jiiii rin J-c ■ur\ tiuc ^e aiartatfr* afcw land, the sea- 
•ii& j'.iTj'-nc — ir,.t'a tnunt^iinsi^ lar^ leiiLilaziti:}^ Tben was the 
:i!:»nji - '"lo? JL* **T ^i»i. r'lencTj ^i ojtiv the Weders climbed up 
T.- -ill* 7iain . - ii" ' Ti^fede "01? *o:p ifc?t ; ^aej *hiH>k oat their war- 
whir's, - ii'ir diri":^:i:r r^'^- T^ief •■i:ia"'t,'i: i-hjA btH.-:ia;3e the watery 
'X'%f ja»i :»?t»a f-ksy v rlieni. Thua 'r^-Ma the w;ill the Scylding 
wirier, vir .iiki -iiu ,*iiarvw :i' :he >rLJr, beheud rhem carrjing over 
the ri^'^rLa -heir":r^: 5aj:tfiii2S^ their Tnsfczer*:^ o£ warreadjfornse; 



P4r!utiii fit 



la 5jr 



n«. toe Mix:a 

LTniiziT :.; :he Grwi 
«ipr.^ «ziil TT* ih'.'ilii iZAitfr*Ci2d bv 
th* phTMft -the 'Si?T»spi;cdiir tiawV 
' th^ iiMEM time m t^'iext »iiT.* 

f'iwa/ Hut rtfti *Ed lnr«-he«d jf 
* rAX/>a or D&niih §11^ irer» ottea 
I/>nfif and CTrmnjz'. ir. the nna ot * 
dracron /^>f ierpent or other cnAtoze. 

*^ tf^/rfjn4. Tli«Te are no • moun- 
tAifM ' either on the m^inUrM^ or ^i 
i)M iftUndA of Jjiftom&rk. In Gotland, 
h^fWtfv^iTf there tLTft', a range of 
iXf^infAf rM t^^rminatea at the sea jost 
•/^b fff the month of the Gota-Elf. 
'Di* KriffliAb jKiet cr>nfounded per- 
b«|« Dm* dMmptions of Danish and 
iimiin m'Atmry that he received. 

*•* BOMMnmm, * NeM ' (noae) for a 
hm\\mu\t in iiil] in use at several 



Qt'Lis oc oar coast; Dum-nesi^ 
>heei>niiws« Jtc. Thorpe readb mmir 
jMMu^ tlie *:Mtt>:kNr/ "M>**""g the 
Tessel. 

^^ MK'fiML A strajsge word : on 
which wi» the article in Gieia'a JAo- 
tioaarT. 

'^ \figm%, pL of tiigom ; Germ. 



^« jyn-an; ' sarks ' iSMwi». 

^^ vMrdl This wilder may he 
compared to the Comes Saxonici 
litor» in Roman ttritain ; like hinii 
he had to keep watch aeainat the 
deecent» of corsaizs or filihusters on 
the I^ni^h coast. ^ 

^' holcan. The same word, I sup- 
pose, as our Knyliah ^halk'; pro- 
InblT the gunwale of a Geatic ship 
was composed of poets connected hy 
ropes. 
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fyrd-searo fiislicu : hine fyrwyt braec 

iii6d-gehygdum, hwset p& men wsferon. 

Gew&t him p& t6 waro^, wicge ridani 
206 ]?egn HnSSgdres; J^rymmum cwehte 

maegen-wudu mundum; meSel-wordum fraegn: 

Hwset syndon ge searo-haebbendra, 

bymum werede, pe fus brontne ce61 

ofer lagu-strsete Isedan cwomon, 
240 hider ofer holmas? .... 

Ic fsBS endel&^a seg-wearde heold, 

psdt on lanorDeH^ IdSra nsenig 

mid scip-herge sceSSan ne meahte. 

No her cuSlicfcr cujq|an ongunnon 
245 lind-haebbende, ne ge Idfifties-word 

giiS-fremmendra gearwe ne wisson, 

maga gemeBu. Nsefre ic mdran geseah 

cnriositynrged him in his inmost sopl, [to know] what these men 
were. Then went HroSgar's thane, ri^ng on a horse, to [meet] 
them at the shore ; his staff of office qnivered strongly in his hands ; 
he questioned them in set terms. *' What kind of armour-bearing 
men are je, protected by yonr breast-plates, who have thns come 
hither, navigating a tall ship over the ocean ways, [to seek a 
harbour] across the waters ? I for this cause have held a general 
guard of the settlers of the district, that no corsair with a naval 
force might do mischief in the land of the Daues. Never have 
shielded men attempted to land here more openly ; nor did ye 
know promptly the pass-word of warriors, [nor had ye] the consent 
of kinsmen. Never saw I on earth a greater earl than is one of 
you, a chief in armour ; that ia not a stay-at-home, [but one] glo- 
rious with feats of arms, unless his looks belie him, hia distinguished 



*^ brae, pf. of Brecon, to break. ^^^ I endorse Thorpe's correction, 

'^ pfymmum, dat. pi., used ad- htes, on this account, for nothing can 

verbially, of }>rym, force. lb. cwehte, be made of W€e8, the reading of the 

pf. of ciDecctm, to quake. MS. p (to) might easily be written by 

*^ m^Mrwordum, words suitable mistake for )>(th). «9uie-«c9to I take as 

for the m«M or assembly ; the gen. pi. ; compare Dor«»tas, Sumor- 

Gothic maH, and the tnallum of the ssBtas. lb. tBg-wearde, The prefix €eg 

Franks under Charlemagne. generalises the meaning of the word 

^^ The line is defective; Grein to which it is attached*, as in le^Airyfo, 

suggests, to complete it, hy^e secean, (sghwter, ^^^ geseah, pf. of ffeseon. 

D 2 
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eorl ofer eorSan, ^nne is eower sam, 

secg on searwum: nis pvct seld-guma, 
250 wa^pnum geweor^Sad, niefiie him his wUte le6ge, 

senile ansvn. Nii ic eower sceal 

frum-cy^'witan, «r ge f^T heonan, 

le^ sceaweras, on land Dena 

fur|7ur feran. Nii ge feor-buend, 
266 mere-liSende, minne gehyraS 

^nfealdne ge)>oht. Ofost is shiest 

t6 gecySanne hwanon eowre cyme s^^ndon. 



IV. 

Him se yldesta andswarode, 
werodes wisa word-hord onleAc : 
260 We synt gum-cynnes Ge^ta le<5de, 
and Higeldces heorS-genedtas. 
WaBS min feder folcum gecySed, 

mien. Now mnst I know who and whence ye are, ere ye moTe on 
far from hence, as free rangers, over the Danish land. Now, ye 
dwellers in a far land, ye sea-farers, listen to my simple thonght. 
Haste is best in making known wheDce ye are come.' 

IV. 

To him the eldest [of the strangers], the leader of the band, an- 
swered, and nnlocked the treasure of his words : — * We are people 
of the nation of the Geatas, and liege followers of Higelac. My 
father was well known among the nations, a noble chieftain ; his 



^** seld-ffuma, a man sticking to 
his house, sM, So Grain j others 
take seld as the adverb, seldom. 

'** frum-cyriy origin ; cf. frum- 
tceafty 1. 46. 

*^* dnfealdne, lit. of one fold.' A 
literal translation, probably, of the 
Latin simplex, 

2»T gecy^Sanne, gerund of geey^an, 

'68 yii^Q^ eldest; or it may 



merely mean, the chiefest. 

^^ OTV-leac, pf. of <m-lucan] 'mi- 
locked his wora-hoard ' : a beautiful 
and forcible expression. 

*«i heorfi-geneatas \ lit. 'hearth- 
companions'*, Germ, genosse, Cy- 
ndnges-geneattas are mentioned in the 
' Laws of Lia * ; it must, therefore, 
have been a well-understood West- 
Saxon term. 
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aeSele ord-fruma, Ecg]?e6w hdten. 

Gebdd wintra worn, sfer he on weg hwurfe, 
265 gamol of geardum : hine gearwe geman 

witena wel-hwylc, wide geond eorSan. 

We l^urh holdne hige hlaford j^inne, 

sunu Healfdenes, s^cean cwomon, 

le6d-gebyrgean. Wes J?u us Idrena g6d. 
270 HabbaS we t6 psdm mseran micel aerende, 

Deniga fredn ; ne sceal ps&r dyrne sum 

wesan |?aes ic wene : pn wdst gif hit is, 

swd we so|?lice secgan hyrdon ; 

p3dt mid Scyldingum sceaSa ic ndt hwylc, 
275 deogol dsed-hata, deorcum nihtum 

edweS |?urh egsan uncuSne niS, 

hynSu and hrd-fyl. Ic faBS Hr6Sgdr maeg, 

f urh riimne sefan, rsed gelsferan, 

name was Ecgtheow. He survived many winters, before, full ok 
years, he passed away from his dwelling-place ; him well nigh every 
one of the Witan remembers, far and wide over the earth. We in 
loyalty of soul have come to seek thy lord, the son of Healfdene, 
the defender of his people. Be thou to us a friendly informant. 
We have an important errand to that great prince, the master of 
the Danes ; nor must there be any secresy about the thing which I 
am thinking of. Thou knowest whether the thing is so, as we have 
heard given out for a truth, that among the Scyldings some scather, 
I wot not who, a secret worker of hateful deeds, causeth on the 
dark nights by the terror [of his coming] distress unknown be- 
fore, humiliation and havoc. Hereon may I, through my large 
mind, give good counsel to HrotJgar, how he, the wise and good 



*^ gehadfipi.oigehidan, Th,hwm;fe, 

pf. suDJ. oihwearfan, 

**' gemaviy pres. of gemxman, to 

call to mind. [556. 

2w leod-gebt/rgean. See the'Elene,' 
*®® larena, gen. pi. of lar, teaching, 

lore ; it is lit ' oe thou good in 

teachings.' 

*^* wast, 2 sing. pros, from witan, 
*^* not, a contraction for ne toot. 



^^5 dad'hata, either ' a worker of 
hateful deeds,* or 'a promiser of 
deeds.' Neither sense is very good. 
Might not the true reading he, dad' 
hw€ety vigorous in deed ? 

*^* cawcS, causeth, produceth. wtS 
(which means malice, hatred, envy, 
enmity) is hardly admissible ; I 
should prefer to read nyd, need or 
distress. 
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hii he frcSd and god fc6nd oferswy^]?, 

280 gyf him cdwendaii a^frc scolde 
bc'iluwa bisigu, IxSt efl cuman, 
and pa cear-wylmas c61ran wurSaf; 
oSSe u sySSan earfoS-|?rage 
prQ&-uyd polviSy Jjcnden j^aei^wunaS, 

286 on hedh-stede husa shiest. 

Weard maSelode, piXiV on wicge sat, 
ombeht unforht: iEghwaeSres sceal 
scearp scyld-wiga gescdd witan, 
worda and worca, se Se wel fence]?. 

200 Ic psdt gehyre, psat f is is hold weorod 
fredn ^cyldinga. GewitaS forS beran 
wtepen and gewcfedu ; ic eow wisige ; 
swylce ic magu-f egnas mine hdte, 
wis fe6nda gehwone fl6tan eowerne, 

205 niw-tyrwydne, nacan on sande, 
drum healdan, oSSaet eft byreS, 
ofer lagu-stredmas, le6fhe mannan 

prince, may overcome the foe, if this ruinous trouble should ever 
oe reversed for him, and if so prosperity should come back, and those 
throbbings of the anguished heart become calmer ; or if for ever 
hereafter he is to endure a time of difficulty, distressful sorrow, so 
long as he there dwclleth in that noblest of houses, holding high 
court.' The Warder spoke, there where he sat on his hoi*se, a 
liegeman fearless : — * Of all things whatsoever must a keen shield- 
warrior know the distinction, in words and in works, whoever is of 
sound mind. I hear you say, that this is a loyal band for [the ser- 
vice of] the master of the Scyldings. Pass on, taking with you 
your weapons and your array ; I will show you the way ; likewise 
I will order the thanes my kinsmen honourably to guard 'gainst 
every foe your newly-tarred ship, the bark [there] on the strand, 
until she, the vessel with the curving stem, shall bear back the 
good chief over the waves to Weder-mark. To each well-doer may 



'^^ hysigu is the noun formed from nected with the Goth, mapl, and 

hysigj Eng. * busy.' means properly, to speak in the ma\lf 

'** colrauj lit. cooler. or public adtombly. 

'** malSelode. malSelian is con- '*** gehwone^ ace. of ge-hwa. 
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wudu wundenheals t<5 Weder-mearce. 

G6d-fremmendra swylcum gifeSe biS 
300 J?a3t fone hilde-raes Ml gedigeS. 

Gewiton him p& f^ran ; fl6ta stille bkd ; 

seomode on sole sid-faB^med scip, 

on ancre fest i Eofor-lic scionon 

ofer hleor beran, gehroden golde, 
805 fdh and fyr-heard; ferh wearde heold. 

GdS-m6de grummon ; guman onetton, 

sigon raetsomne, 6S|?8et hf sel-timbred, 

geatolic and gold-fdh, ongytan mihton. 

psat waBS fore-msferost, fold-biiendum, 
310 receda under roderum, on fsem se rica bdd : 

it be granted that he may escape unharmecl from the stress of 
battle.' Then they moved forwcid ; the ship remained where she 
was ; the wide and roomy vessel rocked on the rolling wave, fast 
at her anchor. They appeared to carry over their cheeks the like- 
ness of a boar, cnnniogly adorned with gold, many-hned and 
hardened in the fire ; it held their life m guard. Eager for the fray, 
they tore along ; the men speeded forward ; they moved on together, 
nntil they might perceive a hall built of timber, well wrought and 
variously adorned with gold. This was by far the noblest of 
palaces under the sky, among the inhabitants of earth, in* which the 
Ruler dwelt ; the light thereof shone over many lands. Then the 



*•* Weder-mearce, the land of the 
Wedera, a name for the G^tas ; the 
later meaning of markf by which it 
signified one of the border provinces 
of a great state, does not apply to it 
here. 

'^ seomode ; compare 1. 161. 

** JEofor-lic scionon', a difficult 
passage. Thorpe reads, scion on ofer 
hleor oaeron, ' a boar's likeness sheen 
over their cheeks they bore.* Grein 
punctuates after scionon, and makes 
eofor lie plural ; ' the likenesses of 
boars shone/ Le,, on their helmets. 
Bugge makes lic-scionon one word, 
and the dative case sing, referring 
to Beowulf, translating 'beautifm 
in body * ; eofor he considers to mean 
simply ' helmet,' a meaning which it 



certainly has in lines 1112, 1328, and 
2152. In the next line, for beran 
Grein reads wera, * of the men * -yferh 
he takes in the sense of porceUus, ' a 
young swine held guard over the 
men's cheeks.' But this is harsh ; 
it seems preferable to take ferh for 
feorhy life. If anything had to be 
altered, I would read eofor lie scion 
ofer hleor beran, ' the boar seemed to 
rear his body over their cheeks.' 

5^ grummon, lit. * raged,' pf. of 
grimman, lb. onetton, pf. of onettan, 
hasten. 

*<" sigon, pf. of sigan, lit. ' to sink.* 
Tb. aeMmbred; so in the MS.; 
Grein well corrects s{bI timbred, 

*^® roderum, firom rodor', O.N. 
roduU, the sun ; Grimm connects it 
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lixto se lc6ina ofer lauda fela. 
Him I'd hildc-de6r hof m6digra 
torht getiuhte, fa^t hie him t6 mihton 
gegnum gnngaii giiS-beonia sum. 
816 Wicg gewende, word ajfter cwaeS : 
Msjel is me t6 fdran; feeder al>yalda 
mid ur-stafum eowic gehealde, 
8iSa gesunde: ic t6 s^ wille, 
wiS wrAS werodwearde healdan. 

V. 

320 Street wies stdn-fdh, stig wisode 

gumum a^tgaidere. GiiS-byrne scfl.n, 
lieard hond-locen; hring-iren scir 

bold chief, a warrior valiant, pointed out to them plainly the court 
of the hij]^h-80uled rulers, so that they might pass into their presence. 
Turning his horse round, he then spoke these words : — * It is time for 
me to go ; may the Father Almighty preserve you with honour, safe 
in your enterprise ; I will down to the sea, to keep watch and ward 
against [any] hostile band.' 

V. 

The road was paved with stones of many colours, the path 
guided the men [moving] in a body. The coat of mail, hard, hand- 
locked, glittered ; rattled the bright iron rings in their armour, as 
they, in their formidable array, marched forward to the ball. 



with the Greek poOos, It is used for 
' the firmament ' in Oaedmon's ^ Gene- 



sis/ i. ; rodera weard. 



^^^ getcehte, pf. of getacan, to point 
out^ make clear. 

815 cy^a^^ pf. of cwe15an. Engl. 

* quoth.* 

^^^ F<Bder alxcalda. This pious 
wish sounds oddly in the mouth of 
the pagan I>ane; the writer seems 
to have forgotten that he had spoken 
of Hrof5gar and his people a few 
lines before as heathens and idolaters. 



See 1. 175. But this incongruity 
occurs again repeatedly; such lan- 
guage was 80 natural m the lips of 
the religious author, that, wimout 
thinking of dramatic propriety, he 
makes all his principal characters 
express themselves in a similar way. 

^^^ eomicy a poetic form of tfow, as 
xnMc for ' t^ ; * see Kask's Grammar. 

^^' %cdny pf. of scinan, to shine, 
hand'loceny firmly riveted by the 
hand ; i.e., the plates of which the 
breastplate was made. 
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song in searwum, p& hie t6 sde furSum, 

in hyra gr^geatwum gangan cwomon. 
325 Setton sse-m^^ side scyldas, 

rondas regn-liearde, wiS J^s recedes weal. 

Bugon y& t6 hence, hyrnan hringdon, 

gii^earo gumena. Gdras 8t6don, 

sse-manna searo, samod setgsedere, 
830 aeac-holt u&n graeg : waes se iren jrredt 

waepnum gewar^ad. pd faer wlonc haeleS 

oret-mecgas sefter haele)mm firaegn : 

Hwanon ferigeaS ge fagtte scyldas, 

graege syrcan and grim-helmas, 
335 here-sceafta hedp? Ic eom Hr6^gares 

&r and ombiht. Ne seah ic el|'e6dige 

J7U8 manige men m6diglicran. 

Wen ic \>2et ge for wlenco, nalles for wrSc-si'5um 

ac for h^e-JTrymmum, Hr6Sgdr s6hton. 

Weary of the sea, they get down their large shields, their backlers 
hard as flint, Against the walls of that mansion. Then they sat 
down on the benches ; their breast-plates rang, — the war-dress of 
the warriors. Their spears, the equipment of [these] sailors, were 
placed upright in a sheaf together ; [they were of] ashen wood, 
grey on the outside ; these iron-sides were furnished with glorious 
weapons. Then and there did a proud warrior question the sons of 
batide concerning their birth and origin : ' Whence bring ye your 
plated shields, your grey war-shirts and frowning helmets, — ^this 
sheaf of spears ? I am Hrot^gar's messenger and liegeman. Never 
saw I such a group of foreign men of more valiant aspect. I ex- 
pect that ye for pride, and by no means as outcast exiles, but in the 
energy of your spirits, have sought Hro^gaxJ To them then 



•*• rc^Ti^^au intensive prefix/ very ^* oret-niecgas, from oret, strife, 
bard.' labour. lb. A^pfcjmm (heroes) in MS. ; 

^ Bugon, pf. of bugan, to bow or but Grain well corrects alSelum, dat. 
bend. of €b^u : see 1. 392. 

^^ grog. The meaning seems to ^^ fatte, plated: compare fattan 

be that the ashen staves of the goldes, 1. 1093. 

M8 wrac-^^m, lit. ' the journeys 
of exiles.' 



spears were left with the grey bark 
upon them. lb. iren \reaty lit ' an iron 



band. 
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340 Him |:d ellen-rdf andswarode^ 

wlanc Wedera le6d ; word aefter spraac, 
heard under helme : We synt Higeldces 
be6d-genedtas : Beowulf is min nama : 
willc ic asecgan suna Healfdenes^ 

.345 mierum J^eodne, min eerende, 

aid re [^inum; gif he us geunnau wile 
ptet we hine swd g6dne gr^tan m6ton. 
Wulfgdr maSelode, (\>sdt wees Wendla le6d ; 
wass his m6d-sefa manegum gecy^d, 

350 wig and wisd6m : Ic J^sbs wine Deniga, 
fretm Scyldinga, frinan wiUe, 
bedga bryttan, swa ]7u b^na eart, 
J;e6den m^rne ymb f inne si«, 
and pe |?a andsware oedre gecySan, 

355 pe me se g6da agifan |?enceS. 

Hwearf fa hnedlice faer Hr6Sgdr saet, 
eald and unhdr, mid his eorla gedriht. 

replied the proud chief of the Weders, confident in. his might ; he 
spoke a word in reply, firm with towering helm : ' We are Hjgelac's 
boon.companions ; Beownlf is mj name. I desire to declare my 
errand to the great prince, thy lord, the son of Healfdene, if he will 
kindly grant to us leave to approach him.* Wnl^f^ar spoke (he 
was chief of the Wendlas ; his character was known to many,— his 
valour and wisdom) : * I therefore will ask the kind ruler of the 
Danes, the lord of the Scyldings, the ring-dispenser, the great 
prince, as thou dost petition, concerning thy journey [hither], and 
quickly make known to thee the answer, which the good [prince] 
shall think fit to give me.* Than he tum6d him speedily to where 
HrotJgar sat, old and very white-haired, with the assembly of his 



'*^ spreecy pf. of sprecan, to speak. 

^*' heod-^eneatas, lit. 'board-asso- 
ciates.* Beowvif: sea the Glossary 
of Names. 

3*5 yeodne — dtdrCy datives of peoden 
and aidor. Anglo-Saxon had a great 
variety of words to express persons 
of rank and authority, most of which 
are lost to modern English. The 



following are among them: efttfur, 
€eMin^f leodf feoden, aldor, frumOf 
rica, fegn, drthten, mne,frea. 

3*® Wendla : see the Glossary of 
Names. 

^^ benCf a suppliant ; hen, a 
prayer. An old £!nglish ballad be- 
gins, * What is good for a bootless 
bene?' 
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E6de ellen-r6f, J?aBt he for eaxlum gest6d 
Deniga fredn : cuSe he dugu^e pe&w. 

860 Wulfgdr maSelode to his wine-drihtne : 
Her syndon geferede, feorran cumene 
ofer geofenes begang, Gedta le6de; 
fone yldestan oret-mecgas, 
Beowulf nemna^. H^ Mnair synt 

365 psQt hie, ye6den min, wiS pe m6toii 

wordum wrixlan. N6 pu him wearne gete6h, 
finra gegn-cwida glsedman Hr6Sgdr 
Hy on wig-getaiwum wyrSe finceaS 
eorla gesehtlan : huru se aldor dedh, 

370 se psdWi heaSo-rincum hider wisade. 

earls. Confident in his miglit lie went on until lie stood in the pre- 
sence of the lord of the Danes ; he knew the manners of nobility. 
Wnlf gar spoke to his kindly lord : * Here are come, travellers from 
a far conntiy over the courses of the sea, some people of the Qeatas ; 
the chiefest among them these sons of battle name Beowulf. They 
petition that they may exchange words with thee, my prince. Do 
not thou, Hro^gar, send them a refusal to gladden [them] with thy 
converse. They, as regards their warlike outfit, seem to vie in 
dignity with earls ; certainly their leader is a doughty chief, he who 
led the warriors hither.* 



*^^ tmhar, Thorpe translates 'haiiv 
less ' ! Bugge well points out that in 
seveial Low German dialects un is 
used as an intensive prefix ; unweit, 
ungron : here the meaning is, ' very 
hoary.' 

** Eode, pf . of gan, gangan ; in 
O.E. ' yode.' lb. for eaxlum, lit. * be- 
fore the shoulders.' 

*•• geteah, imper, of geteon, to 
appoint, deliver. 



*^^ gleedinan. The reading of the 
MS. gives a weak and frigid sense. 
I should correct it without hesita- 
tion to gladian\ eee Grein's Diet. 
in voce, Thorkelin has gladniarif 
which does not seem to occur else- 
where. 

^® gecehtlan, I think this must 
be the local English word, to ' ettle/ 
I.e. to rival, vie with. 

^^ deah, pres. of dugan, valere. 
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VI. 

Hr6Sgar maSelode, helm Scyldinga : 
Ic hine cuSe cniht wesende. 
Wses his eald faeder Ecgjje6 hdten, 
Jjsem(t6 hAm forgeaf HreSel Gedta 

375 dngan dohtor. Is his eafora nii 
heard her cumen, 86hte holdne wine, 
ponne scfegdon pset sfife-li^nde, 
pB. pe gif-sceattas Gedtum feredon 
f yder to |?ance, pset he xxx tiges 

380 manna msegen-crajft, on his mund-gripe 
heaSo-r6f haebbe. Hine hdlig God, 
for dr-stafum, us onsende, 
t6 West-Denum, pvds ic w^n haebbe, 
wi« Grendles grj^re: ic pAm gcSdan sceal, 



VI. 

Hrot5gar spake, the protector of the Scyldings : * I knew him 
when he was a boy. His old father was named Ecgtheow, to whom 
Hrethel the Geata gave his own daughter to take home [to wife]. 
His valiant heir is now come hither, he has songht his loyal friend. 
Formerly it was said by seafaring men, those who bore thither the 
gift-monies to the Geatas in requital of services, that he, the fearless 
warrior, had in the grip of his fist the strength of thirty men. Him 
has the holy God sent to ns, the West Danes, for our profit (of this 
I have an expectation) against the terror of Grendel ; I shall offer 
presents to the good [warrior] for his valiancy. Hasten thou, bid 



^^* Hre^eh This kinff of the sent to the Geatas, probably in re- 

Geatas was the father of Hygelac turn for sendees rendered t# him 

as well as of Beowulf s mother ; in war. 

Hygelac therefore was Beowulfs ^^° Jnntti/es, ^ntig must here he 

uncle. taken as a substantive j ' ime tren- 

'^® gif'Sceattas. This seems to taine d'hommes.' 

refer to presents which Hrot^gar had ®^* habbe, pres. of habban. 
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386 for his m6d-]?raBce, maSmas be6dan. 

Be6 fii on 6feste, Mt in-gan, 

se6n sibbe-gedriht samod aetga^dere. 

Gesaga him edc wordum, |?aet hie synt wil-cuman 

Deniga le6dum .... 
390 . . . . word inne ahead: 

Eow h^t secgan sige-drihten min, 

aldor EAst-Dena, psdt he eower aeSelu can, 

and ge him syndon, ofer s^-wylmas 

heard-hicgende, hider wil-cuman. 
396 Nii ge m6ton gangan in eowrum giiS-geatawum, 

under here-griman, Hr6«gdr gese6n. . 

LsetaS hilde-bord her onbidan, 

wudu.wael-sceaftas worda gej^inges. 

Ards p& se rica, ymb hine rinc manig, 
400 JjryBlic pegna hedp. Sume j^aer bidon, 

hea^-redf heoldon, swd him se hearda bebedd. 

them come in, and see the band of kinsmen gathered together. Tell 
fheih too in [express] words, that they are welcome to the Danish 

people.' [Wnlfgar] reported the word within. * My 

Tictorions lord, prince of the East Danes, has commanded me to say 
to you that he knows your noble origin, and that your arrival 
'InQieir, stout hearted as ye are, over the billows of the sea, is wel- 
come to him. N"ow may ye proceed in your martial array, under 
yoar helmets, to see HrotJgar. Let yonr stout shields here remain, 
ihoBe deadly implements of the weirds of destiny.' Then the chief - 
.tain arose, with many a knight around him ; a gallant group of 
•tfaanes. Some remained there and guarded the arms and equipments, 
•A8 the chief commanded thenu They moved on quickly together. 



••• hdt, imper.. of Mtan, to order. 
• »•• This and the next line are both 
incomplete, though the MS. exhibits 
BO sign of a ktctma. Grein supplies 
pa wii duru healle Wulfgar eodey 
•then Wulfgar went towards the 
door of the ball.' 

•^ ahead, pf. of abeodarif to an- 
nounce. 

*>i het, pf . of hdtan, 

•** geatatoum. So in MS., but it is an 



incorrect form; we must read either, 
getawum, from getawe, or geatwum, 
from geatwe. 

^®^ W€Bl-8ceafta8,deai3ilj 6hsSta: w<el 
is carnage, slaughter ; a battle-field is 
called in the Saxon Chronicle, w«/- 
gtowCf the place of carnage. lb. wwda, 
the reading of the MS. is difficult to 
explain; Grein substitutes wgrda, 
from wgrd, fate, destiny. 

3®^ AraSf pf. of ansan, to arise. 



so 
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Snyredtn jcts^mne, J'[a3r] secg wistde, 

under Heerttes hr6f .... 

heard under helme, ftet he «n He«$e gestid. 
405 Se^wulf ma^Ude, •n him byme scdn, 

searo-net se^wed srai%es orj^ancum: 

Wes }?ii, Hr^SgAr, h&\. Ic e#m Higeldces 

mjeg and mag#-)?egn : haebbe ic msbrSa fcla 

•ngunnen ^n ge%g%^. Me wear^ Grendles |?inj, 
410 •n minre 6^1-tyrf, undyme cuS : 

secgatt ss^-liVend psst pes sele stande, 

receda shiest, rinca jehwylcum 

idel and unn;^t, Bi%%an sefen-le^ht 

as the man guided them, (firm with towering hebn), nnder the roof 
of Heorot ; [the courageous one went on], so that he stood on the 
dais. Beowulf spoke, (on him his breast-plate glittered, a defensive 
net- work sewed together by the skill of tite smith) : * Hail to thee, 
Hrot^gar ! I am Higelac's kinsman and household thane ; in mj 
youth I have undertaken many feats of arms^ The affair of G-rendel 
became clearly known to me on my native soil : seamen say that 
this hall, this most noble mansion, stands empty and of no service 
to any of the knights, after that the evening light is hidden under 



*^ Shtyredon, pf. of myrian or 
mf/rffatif to hasten. A rare word; 
found also in Elerie and Outhlac, 

*^ Jleorotes hrof, Keferring to 
1. 320, 1 conceive that the sequence 
of events was as follows: Beowulf 
and his hand came up to Ileorot^ 
leaned their shields against the wall; 
and sat down on a bench outside : 
presently Wulfgar came out and 
spake to them; on learning who 
tney were, he went in again, and, 
after obtaining the king^s permission, 
brought them into Ileorot. A half 
line is wanting, either here or in the 
next line: Grein supplies ^hygei^of 

*^ he&6ef dat. of heolSo, Kemble 
translates ^ dais ' ; but in Satan, 700, 
the only other place where the word 
occurs, it seems to hare the general 
meaning of ' hall/ ^ mansion.* Per- 
haps it is the O.N. hodd) in the 



Edda (Grimn. 27) we meet with 
hodd gwSa, dwelling of the gods. 

*°^ WuBs (so in MS. ; corrected by 
the Edd.^ .... hal. Here we have 
the original of 'wassail,' as in the 
story of Hengist and Rowena, told by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

*^® eiel-tyrff a beautiful expres- 
sion ; lit. * the ' turf of the «<5«J, or 
native land of the free-bofm Ten- 
tonic free-h«lder.* 

*^^ reccd selestaj MS. ; I have 
adopted Thorpe's correction, receda 
seleit, ' best of mansions.' lb. rinca, 
'knights.' The reader will findrmf, 
hako, and one or two other words 
occasionally thus translated. " It may 
be said that ' knight ' suggests a very 
different order of ideas and a lat^ 
age, and this is of course true ; oil 
the other hand, the word ia T«*- 
tonic ; and had not the relation of 
these gmfSas or body-thanes to their 
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under heofenes hddor beholen weor^S. 
415 ^d me pmt gek&rdon le6de mine, 

pB, s61estan, snotere ceorlas, 

fedden Hr68gdr, \fsst ic pe s^hte ; 

for>an hie m^genes cr^ft mine cu^n. 

Selfe ofersaw(m, p& ic of searwum cwom, 
420 fdh from fe6ndum, f^aer ic fife geband ; 

ySde e6tena cyn, and on f^um, sl6g 

niceras nihtes ; nearo-)>earfe dredh : 

wrsBC Wedera niS; wedn ahsodon ; 

the vault of heayen. Thea my people, the best of them, far-seeing 
townsmen, oomiselled me, king Hny9gar,toseek thee out; forasmuch 
as they were acquainted with Mij str^gth and prowess. They them, 
selves had looked on, when I came oat of the nghting, blood-stained 
from the foe, the time that I laid five [or *' the sea-monsters "] in 
bonds, destroyed the Joton tribe, and on the waves slew the Nixes 
of the night; endnre4 distress, — avenged the Weders* quarrel, — 
(they had experienced giriefe), and crashed [the foe] terribly. And 



lord strongly resembled that of 
knights to their suiieriors, we may 
be sorethat the word (knight « cnihtf 
Qerm.'JmeM, servant) would not 
have been adopted as tne coirelatlYe 
for Englishmen of ' eheyalier.' 

*^* hadar, an obscure word. Ghrein, 
on the strength of a passage in the 
God. Exon., reads haiSar. lb. heholen^ 
past part, of hehdan, to hide. 

«^* eeorlas. See 1. 202. The ceor- 
las (Eng. 'churls') were the non- 
noble freemen amon^ the Geatas, the 
geneial population, m short, without 
whose approval an important expedi- 
tion womd not be undertaken, though 
the eoHas or nobles would have tiae 
main share in carmng it out 

*!• of searvuni, lit ' from accoutre- 
ments.' Perhaps it means ' when I 
undid my arms.' Grein proposes to 
read, an searvmm. Thorpe translates 
'from the snares.' 

^^Jife. Grein thinks that the 
true reading \sjifel, ' £ea-monster,' 



see 1. 104. But3^e, five, referring to 
the Jotuns named in the next Une, 
does not seem to be inadmissible. 

^^ f/^Sde, pi. of ySoTi, to lay waste. 

*^ niceras. The Anglo-Saxon 
fUcor or nicer has equivalents in all 
the Teutonic languages : Icel. nykr, 
O. H. G. nichus, jDan. nok, Sw. ndk, 
Germ. nix. Originally it was a 
water goblin, which, according to the 
usual description, was human above 
and like a fish or serpent below. M. 
Vigfusson, in his valuable Icelandic 
Dictionanr, suggests a possible con- 
nection 01 the word witn the name 
of the Italic god Nep-tvmuB, whose 
attributes, before those of the Greek 
Poseidon were transferred to him, 
were probably those of a lake or 
river aeity. In later Anglo-Saxon 
times nicor was employed as the 
translation of hippopotamus (see 
Bugge's article before quoted); in 
O. H. G. nichus was used for ' croco- 
dile.' Grimm, Deut, Myth, 456. 
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forgrand grdmum; and nii wiS Grendel sceal, 

425 wiS f'dm agl^&can, &na gehegan 
J?ing wijj f yrse. Ic J?e nii f d, 
brego beorht-Dena, biddan wille, 
eodor ^cyldinga, &nre b6ne: 
l^aet J7ii me ne forwyrne, wigendra hle6, 

4ao fred-wine folca, nii ic pus feorran com, 
ptBt ic m6te &na, minra eorla gedryht, 
and j^es hearda hedp, Heorot &elsian. 
Haobbe ic edc geahsod pset se sagls&ca, 
for his wonhydum waepna ne recceS. 

435 Ic psdt ]7onne forhicge, (swd me HigeUc sic 
min mon-drihten m6des bliSe), 
j?set ic sweord bere oS^ sidne scyld, 
geolo-rand t6 giiSe; ac ic mid grdpe sceal 
f6n wis fe6nde, and ymb feorh sacan, 

440 IdS wiS IdSum : }?aer gel^fan sceal 
dryhtnes d6me, se f e bine dedS nimeS. 

now, against Grendel, against that pest, shall I alone accomplish 
the exploit, [battling] with the giant. I will now therefore ask of 
thee, prince of the Bright Danes, ruler of the Scjrldings, [this] one 
boon, — that thou, shelter of warriors, kind master of nations, 
refuse me not leave, now that I am come from so far, myself alone 
with the band of my earls, this hardy company, to cleanse out 
Heorot. I have understood also that the monster, from [the thick- 
ness of] his tawny hide, recks not for weapons. I therefore disdain, 
(so may Higelac my true lord be gracious in mood towards me) to 
carry sword, or large yellow shield, into the combat; but with 
hand-grips will I lay hold on the foe, and fight for life, man to man ; 
then whichever of us death shall take, he must trust to the 



*2* fort/rand, pf. of forgrindanj to 
crush. Id. gramumy dat. pi. of gra?n, 
terrible, used ad verbally. 

*^^ fy?*«e, giant; O. N. yurs', the 
word occurs several times in the 
Edda; the Nomas, or Fates, are 
called in the Voluspd, fursa meyjm; 
giant maidens. 

*2» forwyme, pres. subj. offorwyr- 
nan, to repose. 



^'^ and pes. The and has got mis- 
placed ; Grein rightly places it be&ie 
fninra eorla, 

*** fon, to take hold, is the Gterm. 
fangen. 

*^^ /a5 wiiS lalSum, lit. ' foe against 
foe.' 

^^^ se ]fe hine seems to be equiva- 
lent to se hwone, ^ that [man] iniom.' 
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^ W^n ic Jjaet he wille, gif he wealdan m6t, 

in |?8fem giiS-sele, Ge6tena le6de 

etan unforhte, swd he oft dyde 
446 maegen HreSmanna. , N6 pu minne f earft 

hafelan h;y^dan, ac he me habban wile 

dre6re fdhne, gif mec dedS nimeB; 

byreS bl6dig wsbI, byrgean j;ence'S ; 

ete'S ^ngenga unmumlice ; 
460 mearcaS m6r-h6pu; n6 )?ii ymb mines ne j?earft 

lices feorme leng sorgian. 

Onsend.Higelace, gSF mec hild nime, 

beadu-scriida betst, }?a3t mine bre6st wereS, 

hrsBgla shiest ; psdt is Hraedlan Idf, 
466 Welandes geweorc. GsbS & wyrd swd hi6 sceaL 

judgment of the Lprd* I ween that he [Grend^l] wishes, if he may 
prevail, to devour without fear the people of the Oeatas in that hall 
of war, as he has often done to the forces of the Hret5meri. Thou 
wilt not need to hide my head [i.e. bury me], but he will have me, 
all besprent with gore, if death shall take me ; he will bear away 
my bleeding corse, he will think to taste [my flesh] ; the lonely 
prowler will devour it ruthlessly ; he will mark out my [burial] 
mound on the moor; thou wilt not need to trouble thyself longer 
aboat the consuming of my body. Send to Higelac, if I fall in the fight, 
that most beautiful coat- armour which guards my breast, that best 
of tunics ; — ^it is Hrsadla's bequest, the work of Weland. Destiny 
ever happeneth as she must [happen].' 



**' ' Hrethmen ' is a name for the ' nourishment ' ; hut Kieger suggests 

Danes. In the Saxon Ohronicle, an. that it means the eating or consum- 

787 (Laud MS.), mention is made of ing. If Grendel; after killing Beo- 

the three ships of the Northmen wulf, left his body untouched, 

which first in that year came from Hro"5gar as his host would have to 

^ H»ret$a-land * td the English coast; see that it was burnt and all burial 

these same ships are called in the rites duly performed ; but as, if vic- 

Parker MS. ' sctmi Denisci'a monnoy torious, Grendel would devour him, 

ships of Danish men. In the old Hro^gar need not in that case trouble 

name for Jutland, — ^Hret5-gotaland, himself with such considerations. 

— ^the same element appears. ^^ headvracrvda : lit. * battle- 

^^ feorme, Kieger, I think, ex- shrouds.* The Scotch speak of a 

plains this word rightlv. Its usual ' screed ' of clothing, 

meaning is ' feast,* * meir ; Ettmiil- ***** Hrtsdla, Weland: eee Gloa- 

ler and others interpret it here sary of Names. 
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VIL 

Hr68gdr maBelode, helm Scyldinga : 
Fore fyhtum |?ii, fre6nd rain Beowulf, 
and for dr-stafum, usic B6htest. 
Gesl6h pin faeder fcfeh^Se msBste : 

400 wearlS he HeaSoldfe tAS hand-bonan 
mid Wylfingmn, \>& hine ^ra cyn, 
for here-br6gan, habban ne mihte. 
panon he ge86hte SAS-Dena folc 
ofer ^Sa gewealc, Ar- Scyldinga, 

465 \)& ic furjjum weold folce Deniga, 
and on geogo^ heold ginne ricn, 
hord-burh haeleSa. pd waes Heregdr dedd, 
min yldra mcfeg unlifigende, 
beam Healfdenes; se waBS betera jTonne ic. 



VII. 

Hro^gor spake, the protector of the Scyldinffs : * For fighting^ 
sake, mj friend Beownlt, and in honour's cause, hast thoa songlit UB 
out. Thj father fought a memorable fight ; he, with the Wj^fingg,' 
slew Heatholaf with his own hand, when the race of the Waras 
would not have him for their army-leader. Thence, across the 
rolling waves, he sought the people of the South Daneis, of the 
noble Scjldings, at the time when I first bore rale oyer the Danish 
nation, and in my youth governed the spacious realm, the treasure 
city of heroes. At that time Heregar, my elder brother, the son of 
Healfdene, was dead ; he was a better man than I. Afterwards I 



457 forefi/htum, MS. Grein corrects Waras : see the Glossary of Names* 

wyhtum. *•* here-brogan. It is hard to ei- 

**• Gesloh, pf. of geslean. tract any good meaning firom tins 

*** gara cyn is the reading of the compound, which means ' army-ter- 

MS. ; but there can be little doubt ror.' I would read her&^ego, army- 

that we should r^iad Waroj gen. of chief. 
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/ 470 SiSSan |?a fifehBe fe6 jringode ; 

sende ic Wylfingum, ofer waBteres hrycg 

ealde magmas ; he me dSas swor. 

Sorh is me t6 secgamie, on sefan minum, 

gumena s&ngum, hwaet me Grendel hafa^S 
475 hynSo on Heorote, mid his hete-)?ancum, 

faer-niSa gefremed. \ Is min flet-werod, 

wig-hedp, gewanod; hie wyrd for.swe6p 

on Grendles gryre. \ G#d edSe majg 

j^one dol-scea^an dceda getws&fSui. 
480 Ful oft gebe6tedon, be6re drmicne, 

ofer ealo-w^ge •ret-mecgaa, 

pfBt hie in be6r-sele bidan w«ld®n 

Grendles g&'Se mid gr^mm ecga. 

ponne wses J?e68 medo-heal on morgen-tid, 
486 driht-sele dre6r-fdh, fonne daeg lixte, 

eal benc-|^elu bl6de bestj^med, 

settled thatqnorrel by prei^ents ; I sent old treasures to the Wjlfings, 
across the ridges of the sea- waves ; he swore oaths to me. It is 
sorrowful for me, in the feelings of my heart, to have to say to any 
man what humiliation and terrible damage Grendel has wrought 
against me in Heorot, out of his malignant thoughts. My court- 
followers, that gallant band, are diminished in number; fate has 
swept them away through the terrible doin^ of Grendel. [Yet] 
Gtoa may easily turn that proud pest from his doings. Often have 
boasted the sons of battle, drunken with beer, over their cups of ale, 
that they would await in the beer-hall with their deadly sharp-edged 
swords the Onset of GrendeL Then, in the morning, when the day- 
light came, this mead-hall, this lordly chamber, was stained with 
gore, all the bench-floor drenched in blood, the hall in carnage : I 



^^ feo fmffode. See h 166. governed by gdvoaifan. 

<7« Mf«i, lit. 'old/ seems here, as is **> gebeotedcuy pf. of gtheotarif to 

sometimes the case with the Lat. art' boast. 

tiquu8, to have the imported meaning *®* peos, nom. sg. f. of \>e8, feoe, fw, 

of ' precious.* lb. stoor, pf. of atoerian, ' this.* 

*'^ far-stceop, pf. of for-stcdpan, to *^^ hestymed, part, of besti/man or 

sweep away. hestemany to drench, bedew; in which 

*7* doUscea^an ; lit. ' dull or dollish we have the root 8teamf which is 

scather.' lb. dasda, gen. of separation, pure Anjlo-Saxon. 
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heall heoru-dre6re : Ahte ic holdra ]>f lacs, 

deorre duguSe, |:e p& dedS fornam. 

Site nil t6 symle and onscfel meodo 
400 sige-hreS secgum, swd pin sefa hwette. 

pA woes GeAt-ma^cgum geador ajtfioinne 

on be6r-sele bene gerj^ed ; 

j:a3r swiS-ferhfe sittan e6don 

|?rySum dealle. pegn n;f tte beheold, 
495 se pe on handa bror hroden ealo-wsfege, 

scencte seir-wered. Sc6p hwllum sang 

hddor on Heorote : |?aBr was haeleBa dredm, 

duguS unlytel, Dena and Wedera. 

possessed so much tlie fewer vassals, of my beloved nobiUtv, wbom 
death had reft awaj. Sit now at the meal, and nnbind with mead 
thy victorious soul amon^ my men, as thy heart may incite.' Then 
was a bench cleared for the sons of the Geatas, [to sit] -close together 
in the beer-hall; there the Btout-hearted ones went and sat, 
exulting clamorously. A thane attended to their wants, who carried 
in his hands a chased ale-flagon, and poured the pure bright liquor. 
A Sc6p between-whiles sang with clear voice in Heorot ; there was 
the joy of warriors, a great gathering of noble knights, both Danes 
and Weders. 



*^^ heorvnireore, lit. ' Bwoid-gore.' 
Can there he any connection between 
heoru and the Greek Sop ? ahteyipt. of 
dffan, to own. fy, ahl. Bg. of «c, the 
def . article ; «= eo, by so much, or, on 
that account. 

^^^ meodo, ahl. of medu, meodu, 
mead. 

^^ gerymedj part, of gei'yman, to 
make roomy. 

*^ nytte heheold, lit. 'took charge 
of the need ' ; see 1. 3118. 

**' hroden, part, of hreodan, to 



adorn; (Engl. ' wreath 'P). The 
particiilar ornament meant is yto- 
oably the raised beading, which 
winds ffracefullv round so many 
Anglo-4xon 'drinMng y^d, 
whether of glass or earthenware. 

*^ 8cencte,yif, of gcencean, to pour; 
Germ, schenken, «ctr; O. E. sneer; 
the drink was pure and imdiluted ; 
noKKbv d' €K K€pdfio»v fiiBv irlvero, 
(U. ix. 465). 

"^^ hadory clear-voiced ; like Ho- 
mer^S \tyvs IlvKmv ayoprir^s. 
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VIIT. 

H unferS maSelode, Ecgldfes beam, 

500 fe let IcStum saet fredn Scyldinga ; 

onband beadu-riine. Waes him Beowulfes siS, 
in6dges inere-faran, micel aefj^unca ; 
for)?on pe he ne uSe j^aet senig oBer man 
aefre mfierSa f 6n md middangeardes 

505 gehedde under heofenum )?onne he sy Ifa : 
Eart j?ii se Beowulf se fe wiS Brecan wunne 
on sidne sse, ymb sund-flite, 
J?ffir git for wlence wada cunnedon, 
and for dol-gilpe on de6p waBter 

510 aldrum n^Sdon ? Ne inc senig mon, 
ne le6f ne IdS, beledn mihte 
sorhfulne siS. \)& git on sund re6n, 
pser git eagor-stredra earmum }?^hton, 

YHL 

Hunferth spake, the son of Ecglaf, who sat at the feet of the 
master of the Scjldings ; he unboniid the secret couiisel of his 
malice. The expedition of Beownlf, the vah'ant mariner, was to him 
a great canse of offence ; for that he allowed not that anj other man 
on the earth shonld ever appropriate more deeds of fame under 
heaven than he himself. * Art thou that Beowulf who strove against 
^reca in a swimming-match on the broad sea ? where ye two for 
emulation explored the waves, and for foolish boasting ventured 
•your lives in the deep water. Nor could any man, either friend or 
foe, warn you off* from your perilous adventure. Then ye two rowed 
on the sea, where with your arms [outspread] ye covered the ocean- 



^^ headu-rune ; lit. * war-eecrets ' ; ^^ wlence, dat. of lolencOj pride, 

the meauinp^ eeems to he what I have *'<^ ne^don, pf. of nefian, ntti. 

en^leayouxed to convey ah«ve. *^^ sorhfulnej lit. ' sorrowful/ reon, 

^^ icmmey pf. of loinnan, to strive, pf. of rmoan ; hrachiis remigahatis. 
labour. ^^^ eagor or egor, or eg, means 

*^^ «M7M^/?t<c, lit. a 'channel con- water, the sea. fehton,-pi.of\feccan, 

teot' to ' thatch,* to cover. 
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mueton mere-strfifeta, mundum brugdon, 
616 glidon ofcr gArsecg ; geofon ySum weol, 
wintrys wylm. Git on waeteres seht 
seofon niht swuiicon : ^e |?e, rot sunde oferfldt 
hffifde milre mrogeii. ]}& hine on m#rgen-tid 
on IIeaSo-ra3mas holm up aBtbaer ; 
620 J^onon he ge86hte swfifesne .^ 
le6f his lc6dum, lond Brondinga, 
freo'So-burh faegere, ]pseit he folc dhte, 
burh and bedgas. Be/it eal- wiS pe 
Bunu Beanstdnes 66^ gels&ste. 
626 Donne w^ne ic t6 ]?e wyrsan f ingea, 
pe&h Jjii heaSo-rsBsa gehws&r dohte, 
grimre giiSe, gif J^ii Grendles dearst 
nibt-longne fyrst nedn bidan. 

stream, measnred the sea-ways, ehnmed up [the water] with yonr 
hands, glided over the deep ; the sea was tossing with waves, the 
icy wintry sea. Te two toileii for seven nights in the watery realm; 
he overcame thee in the match, he had more strength. Then, at 
dawn of mom, the sea cast him np on [the coast of] the Heatho- 
reamas ; thence he, dear in the sight of his people, sought his loved 
native soil, the land of the Brondings, the fair safe burgh, where he 
was the owner of folk, burgh, and precious jewels. The son of 
Beanstan truly performed bII his boast, as against thee. Therefore 
I expect worse tnings to [befall] thee, (though thou hast everywhere 
been valiant in the shocks of battle, in terrible war), if thou daiest 
to remain near Grendel for the space of an entire night,' 



*^* tncBton, h'Vffdonj'ph. of metan, to 
measure, h^egdan^ to shake or brandish. 

*i* weolf pf. of weaUan. 

**^ wintrys icylm\ so in MS.; 
Grein reads wtntres is-icylm, Thorpe, 
xointres wyhne. 

**^ stcuncon, pf. of stctnc a ny to 
' swink/ or toil. lb. €Bt mnde ofei;flat\ 
compare the expression ymo sund- 
Jlite, 1. 607 ; ofer-fiat, pf. of q/<??*- 
Jlitan, to out-do. 

*^'' Hea^(M'(smi8, MS. 

*'® €Bt'bcB9'f pf. of eet-heran, 

^^ The name of the Runic letter 
n this line is 'e^el/ the native land. 



^^^ freo^o4mrh, lit. 'a peace- 
hurgh.* 

*2* beaffas] properly, things that 
are hotced) hence rings, collars, and 
the like ; whence it gets the general 
meaning of jewels or precious things. 

*^* Bean-^anes. It is difficult to 
explain JBean] Bugge suspects that 
we should read ' Beah-stanes? 

*'^ Jnriffea, Grein reads geptngeOj 
Thorpe Xingay gen. pi. of ftwy ; this 
Eeems the simplest. 

^^^ dohte, pf. of dugan. 

*^^ niht-liyngnefyitt ; lit. 'a night- 
loBg period.' Germ. //•/«<. 
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Beowulf maSelode, bearn Ecg|?e6wes : 
630 Hwset ]7ii worn fela, wine min HunferS, 
be6re druncen, ymb Brecan sprsece, 
saBgdest from his siSe I S6S ic talige, 
}>8et ic mere-strengo mdran dhte^ 
earfeSo on ySum, fonne sfenig oSer man. 
536 Wit pest gecwfifedon, cniht wesende, . 
. and gebe6tedon (wsferon begen )?d git 
on geogoB-feore,) fset wit on gdrsecg lit 
aldrum n4%don, and psdt geaBfixdon swd. 
Haefdon swurd nacod, p& wit on sund re6n, 
640 heard on handa: wit unc wi^^hrdn-fixas i 
w6rian )?6hton. N(5 he wiht fram me 
fl6d-;f5um feor fle6tan meahte, 
hraSor on hohne ; nd ic fram him wolde. 

Beowulf spake, the son of Bcgtheow : * What a number of 
things, Hunferth my friend, hast thou, drunk with beer, spoken 
abont Breca, [and] said concerning his adventure ! The truth I 
tell, that I possessed more sea- endurance, [more] strength among the 
waves, than any other man. We two talked of the thing, when we 
were boys, and uttered vaunts, (we were both then still in the early 
prime of life), that we, out at sea, would stake our lives, and that 
we even so performed. We had our naked swords when we swam 
on the deep, hard in our hands ; we thought to guard ourselves 
[therewith] against the whale-fishes. He was in no wise able to 
float far away from me on the rolling brine, [swimming] more 



6S1 gprace. By a singular licence, 
f the pf. sub. dprac$ and the pf. ind. 
* usffoeit are combihed in one construe* 
tion. 

*84 earfe^o, the reading of the MS. 
means 'difficulty.' But I have no 
doubt that Bugge is right in suggest- 
ing eafe^Oj power ; see 1. 1717. 

*'^ on geogo^feoref lit. ' in youth- 
Hfe/ 

^^ aldrum ne^don ; see 1. 610. 

*^ witf unc\ dual nom. and ace. 
of ic. lb. hrorv-fixas. hrorif or hrariy 
as it occurs in Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
means a whale or some other huge 



fish. But it is impossible not to con- 
nect it with the Icelandic JRdn, the 
name of a sea-goddess, wife of the 
sea-god Oegir, whose nine daughters 
were called Rdnar or Oegis dc&tr, A 
drowning man was said fara tU 
Rdnar, to go to Ran j when drowned, 
he was said, sitja at Rdnar, to sit 
with Ban. See Grimm, Dei*^. iKy^A., 
288. The meaning of the word is 
' rapine.' 

*^i }^oht(m, pf. of f eno«w, to think. 

^^ meakte — toolde) Breca c(yM not 
get away from Beowulf, but Beowulf 
would not part from Breca. 
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pd wit (etsomne on b» wcferon 
645 fif nihta fyrst, oSSaBt unc fl6d todrdf ; 

wado we^lende, wedera cealdost, 

nipende niht, and por&n wind, 

hea^-grim andhwearf. Hre6 w»ron j^Sa ; . 

waw mere-fixa m6d onhr^red. 
660 pfler me wiS lfi.Sum lic-syrce min, 

heard hand-locen, helpe gefremede ; 

beado-hrasgl broden on bre6stuin Iseg 

golde gegypwed. Me t<5 grunde tedh 

fdh fednd-scaSa, &este hsefde 
665 grim on grdpe ; hw»Sre me gyfeSe wearS, , 

^aftt ic aglsfecan orde geraehte, 

hilde-bille. HeaSo-nes fomam 

mihtig mere-de<5r )?urh mine hand. 

quickly through the sea; nor would I [part] from him. Then we 
two were out at sea together for the space of five nights, until the 
[rising] surge drove us asunder ; — the rolling waters, the coldest 
weather, darksome night, and the north wind, pitilessly beat against 
us. Bough were the waves; the mood of ^e sea-monsters was 
irritated. There, my shirt of mail, hard, hand-riveted, brought me 
help against my foes ; my plaited war-tunic, adorned with gold, lay 
on my breast. A deadly foe, many-hued, drew me to the bottom; 
)ield me fast in its grip ; nevertheless it was given to me, that with 
my point I stabbed the monster, with my good sword. The shock 
of battle crushed the mighty sea-beast, through my hand.' 



**^ todrafy pf. of to-dnfan, **' gegyrwedy part, of gynvlan, to 

"® lio-syrce, lit. ' body-shirt.* deck ; whence our Enjjflish ^ gear.* 

w2 JircBgl, The word ' rail/ for lb. teahf pf. of teont to draw, Germ. 

dress, lingered down to the time of ziehen. 

Addison; it occurs in the 'Spectator.* '^^^ gerahte, pf. of ge^iecan, ta 

lb. broden, part, of hredim, to plait reach. 

or braid. "7 hilde^nUe, lit. ' with war-bill.» 
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IX. 

Swd mec gel6me US-gete6nan 
660 j?redtedon j?earle : ic him f^node 
de6ran sweorde, swd hit ged^fe wses, 
Nsfes hie f sfere fylle gefedn haefdon, 
m^-fordsfedlan, psdt hie me )?^gon, 
fijnnbel ymbsseton ssfe-grunde nedh : 
566 ac on mergemie, mecum wunde, 
be fS-We uppe Isfegon, 
/sweotum iSwefede ; pset sySSan nd 
ymb bronze ford brim-liSende 
Idde ne l^t^L Leoht edstan com^ 
670 beorht bedcen^odes ; brimu swa)?redon, 
psdt ic sse-nae^^ gese6n mihte, 
windige weallas. Wjrd oft nereS 





• Thus perpetually did these authors of mischief press roughly 
upon me ; I laid upon them with my good sword, as meet it was. 
By no means had they, — ^these wicked destroyers, — joy of their 
feast, (in that they took me, and set out a dinner near the sea- 
bottom) ; but in the morning, wounded by the sword, they lay along 
the shingle, out of water, dead in crowds ; so that never afterwards, 
in deep channel, did they stop the course of seafaring men. Light 
dawned from the east, God's bright beacon ; the waves became 
calm, so that I could descry the sea-headlands, [those] wind-lashed 
walls. Fate ofben saveth an intrepid earl, when his courage is of 



*^ 'preatedon, pf. of 'preatian, in- 
stare, from ]>reat, a band. lb. 'penode, 
pf. of 'peffnian or penian, to serve ; 
as we might say, 'I served them 
out.* 

*** Nas, by no means. 

^^ pegon, pf. of picgan, sumere. 

*** mecum ; the mece was properly 
a short sword or dagger. 

*^ ytWfl^e; lit. Hhe leavings of 
the waves. 



**^ (moefedey lit. ' laid to sleep/ i.e. 
dead ; KoifirjBevres* 

*®® h'mtnCf ace. of bront, h*ant\ 
like the Lat. altvSf it may mean 
either ^deep,' or 'taU*; see 1. 238. 

**7o 8wap7'ed<m. See 1. 2702. 

*'* mndige weallas. Surely there 
is true poetic beauty in this vivid 
picture of Beowulfs unhoped-for 
escape from the dangers of the 
deep. 
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unftjcgiie eorl, |?onne his ellen dedh. 

Hwit^Sere me gesfielde )?83t ic mid sweorde ofsloh 
675 niceras nigene. N6 ic on niht gefraegn, 

under lieofenes liwealf, heardran feohtan, 

ne on (5g-stre«4raum earmran mannan ; 

hwtcSere ic fara feng feore gedigde, 

siSes W(5rig. pd mec ssfe dSbaer, 
580 flod »fter faroSe, on Finna land, 

wadu weallende. N6 ic wiht fram fg 

swylcra searu-niSa secgan h;^rde, 

billa br6gan ; Breca nsBfre git, 

a)t heaSo-lace, ne gehwoeSer incer 
585 swd deorlice dsed gefremede 

fdgum sweordum, (n6 ic )?aes gylpe), 

fedh |:u |?inum broSrum t6 banan wurde, 

heafod-majgum. pses |?ii in helle scealt 

werhSo dre6gan, |:edh j?in wit duge. 

true metal. Yet it happened to me, that I should slay with my sword 
nine Nixes. Never have I heard of a more desperate nightly 
struggle under the arch of heaven, nor of a man more sore beset 
among the sea-streams ; nevertheless I escaped with my life from 
the clutch of my enemies, [though] wearied out with my adventure. 
Then the sea cast me up, the flood-tide along the shore, the tossing 
waters, on the land of the Finns. I have never heard tell concern- 
ing thee of such close conflicts, [or] of the terror of thy sword; 
Breca never yet, no, nor eithor of you, performed any exploit so 
valiantly at the game of war with many-hued swords, (I boast not on 
this account), though thou wast the destroyer of thy own brothers, 
the chief men of thy kin. Of that must thou dree the penalty in 



*^* Hwce^ere, 'yet*; as much as 
to say, though Fate had the chief 
share in my preservation, yet my own 
hand also contributed to it. 

*'^ eminrcm mannan, lit. ' a poorer 
man ' ; Germ. arm. 

*'^ fara feng. A phrase closely 
resembling this is found in ' Gut51ac,' 
1. 407, h{Bfde feonda feng feore ge- 
djfged. 



^^ Finna land. See the Glossary 
of Names. 

*^i wudu, MS; wadu, Grundtv., 
Th. 

*^* brogan, gen. of broga, terror. 

*®* incej*, of you two ; gen. dual of 



pu 



*^^ GJrein inserts fela before gfflpe^ 
preserve the alliteration. 
*^® dicge, pres. subj. of dugan. 
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590 Secge ic pe t6 8<58e, sunu Ecgldfes, 

paet naefre Grendel swd fela gryra gefremede, 
atol aeglsbca, ealdre j^inum, 
hynSo on Heorote, gif pin hige wsfere, 
sefa swd searo-grim, swd pA self talast. 

695 Ac he hafaS onfunden, |?aBt he fa feehBe ne J:earf, 
atole ecg-|?raBce eower le6de, 
swiSe onsittan, Sige-Scyldinga ; 
,nymeS n^d-bdde, nafenegum dra« 
le6de Deniga, ac he lust wigeS, 

600 swefeS ond scendeS, sajcce ne w^neS 
t6 Gdr-Denum. Ac him Gedta sceal 
eafoS and ellen, ungeara nii 
giiSe gebe6dan. GsfeS eft se pe m6t 
to medo m6dig, siSSan morgen-le6ht, 

605 ofer ylda beam, oSres d6gores, 
sunne swegl-wered siiSan scineS. 

hell, althougli tby wit be keen ! I tell thee for a truth, son of Ecglaf, 
that never had Grendel, that fell pest, wrought such terrible scathe 
to thy lord, [such] discomfiture in Heorot, if thj mind and heart 
were so grimly eager for battle, as thou thyself reckonest. But he 
hath found that he need not set great store by the fighting.power, 
the fell sturdiness in battle, of your people, the victorious Scyldings ; 
he taketh a forced pledge, he spareth no one of the peojile of the 
Danes, but he warreth at his pleasure, he sleepeth and [then] 
rayageth ; he looketh not for resistance from the Spear. Danes. But 
I, a Geat, shall shortly now exhibit to him power and strength in war. 
Let him who may go afterwards cheerfully to the mearl.drinking, 
as soon as the morning light of the coming day, the sun, hcAven's 
guardian, shall shine from the south over the children of men.' 



^^ tedast, pies, of talian, to count ; 
Germ. ZaMen, 

*9^ The prefix ^e, victorious^ must 
surely he used ironically. 

^^ scentUl6, from scendan, to hurt 
or damage ; Genu, schanden ; 0. E. 
' shent.' lb. saoce ne wenep, lit. ' ex- 
pecteth not contention.' 

^^^ ungeara, ' not of yore/ is \ised 



as an equivalent to ' shortly.' 

*^ offres doffores, I agree with 
Grein that here and in 1. 21i) thin 
should he underHt<xxl of * the nA.rf, dai/ ' ; 
Thorpe Iranhlates * the second day.' 

^^ It i» ditlicult to make any tiling 
of sweylrwered, the readinj( of tlio 
MS. Thorpe well siij^^o^tM nwfylm 
rdf which occurs in * Judith.' 
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pd wflcs on salum sinces brytta, 
gamol-feax and gdS-r6f. Ge6ce gelyfde 
brego beorht-Dena : geh^^de on Beowulfe 

610 folces hyrde foBstrcDdne ge]?6ht, 

paer waes haeleSa hieahtor, hlyn swynsode, 
word wseron wynsume. E6de WealhJ?e6w forS, 
cw(5n Hr6Sgdre8 ; cynna gemyndig, 
gr6tte gold-hroden guman on healle, 

015 and pA fre61ic wif ful gesealde 
serest East-Dena ^Sel-wearde ; 
baed hine bliSne aet fsere be6r-j7ege, 
le6dum le6fiie. He on lust[el gepe&h 
sjmhel and sele-ful, sige-r6f kyning. 

620 Ymb-e6de fd ides Helminga 

duguSe and geogoSe ; dsfel aeghwylcne, 

Tben was the dispenser of treasure, hoary-haired and confident 
in his powers, happy and joyons. The prince of the Bright-Danes 
trusted in the [offered] help ; the shepherd of his people relied with 
Btedfast faith on Beownlf. Then rose the langhter of knights; 
mnsic resounded ; the talk was joyous. Waltheow, Hrothgar's 
queen, came forth ; mindful of the ties of kindred, the golden- 
wreath' d lady greeted the men in the hall ; and then, a joyM 
woman, she handed a cup first to the land- warden of the East 
Danes ; pledged him, blithe of heart and dear to his people, at that 
beer-drinking. He partook cheerily of the feast and the hall-cup, 
that exultant king. Then the lady of the Helmings passed round 
among knights and esquires ; [to each] she gave his several sharOi 



*^^ ealum. We should read salum, 
from salf prosperity. 

^^ ffamol-fea^ ; lit. ' old-haired * ; 
gamolf old, l)an. gamle,feaXj hair, as 

'Fairfax.' 



in 



**2 Wealhtheow, In later times we 
find this name softened to Waltheof, 
and applied to men, which, as it means 
* ruler of slaves,' it might do with as 
much propriety as to women. Hroth- 
gar's queen belonged to the family of 
the BCelmings, the royal house men- 
tioned in the * Traveller's Song,' 1. 29, 



as reigning among the Wulfings: 
Helm [weolcf] Wul/ingum. The seat 
of. the Wulfings, (who, as we have 
seen, were the allies of Eegtheow, 
prince of the Waeg-Mundings, Beo- 
wulfs father,) appears from 1. 471 to 
have been in Sweden, probably near 
Gotland. 

*^^ ci/nna gemyndig, lit. 'mindful 
of kindreds,' «.c., both of her own and 
Hrothgar's relations. 

^^^ Thorpe supplies heon after 
hltlSne, but it is not necessary. 
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sinc-&to sealde, oSSaet ssel dlamp, 

)7aet hi6 Beowulfe, bedg-hroden cw^n, 

in6de gef ungen, medo-fiil aetbaBr. 
625 Gr6tte Gedta le6d, Gode fancode 

wisfaest wordum, pass J?e hire se willa gelamp, 

f aet he6 on sfenigne eorl gel^fde, 

fyrena fr6fre. He \)2dt ful ge|;edh 

wael-reow wiga, aet Wealh]?e6we, 
630 and fa gyddode, giiSe gef^sed. 

Beownlf maSelode, beam Ecg|?e6wes : 

Ic }?aBt hogode, \)& ic on holm gestdh, 

sse-bdt gesaBt, mid minra secga gedriht, 

f aet ic &nunga eowra le6da 
636 willan geworhte, oSSe on wael crunge, 

fe6nd-grdpum faest. Ic gefremman sceal 

eorlic ellen, oSSe ende-daeg, 

on fisse meodu-healle, minne gebidan. 

pdm wife ]?a word wel licodon, 

a costly cnp ; until it happily befel that she, the neck-laced queen, 
gentle in manners and mind, bare the mead-cnp to Beownlf. Sho 
greeted the lord of the Geatas, and thanked God, discreet in her 
words, because that the desire of her heart had happened to her, 
[the desire] that she might find any earl to trust to for relief from 
troubles. He, that fierce and fell warrior, took the cup from 
Waltheow, and then, being ready and eager for battle, he made a 
speech. Beowulf spake, the son of Ecgtheow : * This is what I 
thought on, when I embarked on the deep, and trod my sea-boat's 
deck with the band of my men, that I would [either] wholly ac- 
complish the desire of your people, or fall a bleeding corse, held 
fast in the grip of the foe. I shall nobly do a deed of prowess, or 
await my closing day [of life] in this mead-hall.* These words, 



•** heag-hroden. Anything which, 
as worn, was circular or oyal in ap- 
pearance, — a necklace or bracelet, 
therefore, — came under the general 
name of heag, 

•^® wal-^eow, lit. ' fierce at carnage.' 

*^* hogode, pf. of hi/cgan, * to think, 

meditate.' Ih. geriah, pf . ofge^igaUy to 



climb up, mount. 

^** anunga, an adverb : * fully.' 
®** crunge, pf. subj. of crmgan, to 

fall, stoop down ; hence our ' cringe.' 
^3* licodon, pf. of lidan, to please ; 

cf. the passage in the Prayer-book 

version of the Psalms, * They shall be 

fat and well-liking.' 
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040 gilp-cwide Ge^^tes. E6de gold-hroden, 
fre61icu folc-cw^n, t6 hire fredn sittan. 
pA waes eft swd sfer, inne on healle, 
fryS-word sprecen, fe6d on ssfelum, 
sige-folca 8W(5g, oSSaet semninga 

046 sunu Healfdenes s^cean wolde 
rofen-reste. Wiste fsfem ahlsecan 
t6 J?£em hedh-sele hUde gej^inged 



siSSan hie sunnan le<5ht gese6n meahton, 
oS^ nipende niht ofer ealle, 
060 scadu-helm gesceapa, scriSan cwoman^ 
wan under wolcnum. Werod eall ards ; 

grdtte J?d guma oSerne, 

Hr6Sgdr Beowulf, and him hsel abedd, 
win-a3mes geweald, and psdt word acwaeS : 

the vatinting sayings of the Geat, were well-pleasing to the lady. 
She, golden- wreathed, the happy qneen of her people, went to her 
lord to sit [beside him]. Then, after as before, in the hall within 
great words were spoken, the company [caroused] joyously, the noise 
of invincible peoples [was heard], until that suddenly the son of 
Healfdene resolved to seek his evening rest. He knew that conflict 

was determined for that monster in the high hall after that 

they could see the light of the sun, until dusky night, the shadow- 
ing helmet of [all] creatures, lowering beneath the clouds, came 
gliding over all. All the company arose ; then the one man greeted 
the other, — Hrothgar Beowulf, — and bade him hail ; [committed to 
him] the charge of the wine-hall, and spake this word : * Never 



•*^ The MS. has no sign of any- 
thing being lost, but it seems clear 
that a line or more has dropped out 
after ge]fingedf to this effect (as Grein 
says), * They could only inhabit Ileo- 
rot by day.* Thorpe inserts ne before 
meahton ; this would make sense 
with the clause preceding, at the 
cost of making that which follows 
unintelligible. 

^^ Bcadvr-helm gesceapa, lit. ' sha- 



dow-helm of creatures': a fine ex- 
pression. Jh.cwoman, Thorpe corrects 
cwomej which is apparently right. 

^* grette, A word is wanting ; we 
may read grette fa geome, 

**' ahead, pf. of aheodarif to declare. 

^5* win-^mes getoeald\ here we 
have the elements of the name Ar- 
nold; which is terrirweald, house- 
guaid. 

^^* men, dat. sg. of mann. 
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655 Naefre ic afenegum men aer alyfde, 

si^^an ic bond and rond hebban mihte, 

fryS-aem Dena, baton fe nii Ja. 

Hafa nil and gebeald bdsa selest ; 

gemyne mserSo, maegen-ellen cyS, 
660 waca wi€ wrdSum. Ne biS fe wibia gdd, 

gif |;u faet ellen-weorc aldre gedigest. 

X. 

pd him Hr6Sgdr gewat mid his hseleSa gedryht, 
e6dur Scyldinga, lit of healle : 
wolde wig-firuma Wealh|;e6w s^can, 
665 cwen t6 gebeddan. Ha?fde kyninga wnldor 
Grendle t6-geane8, swd guman gefrungon, 
sele-weard aseted : sunder-nytte beheold 
ymb aldor Dena, e6ton-weard abedd. 
Huru Gedta le6d geome tniwode 

efore have I entmsted to an j man, since I could raise mj hand and 
hield, the princely hoase of the Danes, but to thee now as I have 
one. Have thou and hold this best of houses ; bethink thee of thj 
lorious deeds, show thy vigorous strength, be wakeful against the 
oes. Nor shall thy desires lack satisfaction, if thou escapest alive 
rem that great adventure.' 



Then Hrothgar with the company of his knights, the sovereign 
tf the Scyldings, went forth from the hall ; the warrior chief 
v^onld seek Waltheow the queen as the companion of his couch. 
This glory of kings had 'posted a hall- warden (so men have learned 
)y report) to be on the watch against Grendel ; he discharged a 
pecial service round the prince of the Danes ; he undertook the 
^oard against the giants. Surely the chief of the Geatas freely 



^* gemyne — cy^, imperatives of ^^ gebedda exactly answers to the 

emurum and ct/6an, Homeric okoitis. Id. kyningy MS. : 

**> Ne 6f 8 pc, lit. * nor shall there we should clearly read kyninga. 

e to thee lact of desires.' *** gefrungon, a collateral form of 

<^ himy ue., Beowulf; the ethic geft-ugnon, as if from gefjt'ngan, 

ative. ^® abeady lit. ' announced.' 
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070 m6dgan maBgnes, metodes hyldo. 
pd he him ofdyde isern-byman, 
hchn of hafelan, sealde his hyrsted sweord, 
irena cyst, ombiht- J?egne, 
and gehealdan h(5t hilde-gedtwe. 

075 Gespraic J?d se g6da gylp-worda sum, 
Beowulf Gedta, ser he on bed stige : 
N6 ic me an here-waesmum hndgran talige, 
giiS-geweorca, J?onne Grendel hine ; 
for|?an ic hine sweorde swebban nelle, 

680 aldre bene6tan, ]:edh ic eal msBge. 

Ndt he l^ara goda, }?aet he me ongean sled, 
rand gehedwe, fedh j^e he r6f sie 
niS-geweorca : ac wit on niht sculon, 
secge ofersittan, gif he ges^cean dear 

685 wig ofer waepen ; and siSSan witig God, 

trusted in his courage and strength, [and] in the Creator's favour. 
Then doffed he his iron coat of mail, [and took] the helmet off his 
head ; his well appointed sword, forged of the best iron, he gave to 
an attendant thane, and bade him take charge of his fighting gear. 
Then the good [knight [, Beowulf the Geat, uttered some vaunting 
words, ere he climbed up on his bed ; * I do not reckon myself poorer 
in the martial abundance of my battle- works than yon Ghrendel; 
therefore I will not kill him, and deprive hiTTi of life, with the 
sword, though I am fully able to do so. He knows not [the use] 
of those good [arms], so that he should strike at me [or] hew my 
shield, though he be confident in his baleful works ; but we two 
will, in our nocturnal fight, dispense with swords, if he dare provoke 
the contest without weapons, and afterwards the all-knowing God, 



«72 hyrsted -the Germ, gerustet, 

®^' irena cyst, lit. ' the choice of 
irons.' 

*^^ here-weB87num ; so in MS. ; an 
^7ra$ \€yofi€vov, Grein makes it the 
dat. of here-wcBsmaf and translates vis 
bellica, connecting it with the O.H.G. 
wahsamo, increase. The other editors 
read here-weBstmum, from wcestm, 
fruit, increase, growth, hnagran, 
comp. of hndg, mean. 

®^** nelle = ne wille. 



^^ exil nujBge, MS. Thorpe reads 
eat5«. Bugge well shows taatJ^e/iA 
ecU corresponds to the later £ng^ 
lish 'although,' and quotes from 
Peter Langtoft, ^Ipaf alle Edgar fe 
gate.' 

®^^ Nat = Ne wot, knows not, lb. 
fara goda, Thorpe corrects pare 
gu^e, 

^^* secge ofersittan, gladio svper^ 
sedere, Thorpe unnecessarily corrects 



scBcce, 
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on swA hwae^re hond Mlig dryhten 

m^r«o d&ae, swd him gemet }?ince. 

Hylde hine p& hea^-de6r ; hleor bolster onfeng, 

eorles andwKtan; and hine ymb monig 

690 snellic s^-nnc sele-reste gebedh. 

Ns^nig heora J76hte J^SBt he j7anon scolde 

eft eard-lufan aefre ges&ean, 

folc oS^ fre6-burh, faer he af^ed waes ; 

ac hie haefdon gefrunen |?aet hie sfer t6 fela micles, 

695 in JTsfem win-sele, wael-dedS fomam, 
Deniga le6de. Ac him dryhten forgeaf 
wig-sp^da gewi6fu, Wedera le6dum 
fi'6for and fultum, J^aet hie fe6nd heora, 
jnirh dues craeft, ealle ofercomon, 

700 selfes mihtum. S6S is gecy^d, 
f «t mihtig God manna-cynnes 
weold wide-ferhS. Com on wanre niht 

tlie holy Lord, will, on whicliever side it may be, adjndge glory as 
to Him may seem meet.' Then the brave man laid himself down ; 
the bolster supported his cheek, the face of the earl ; and round him 
many a bold seaman bowed him to repose. Not one of them 
thought that he would ever again betake himself thence to the home 
he loved, the folk or free borough where he was bred ; for they had 
heard that before, in that wine-hall, a bloody death had overtaken 
by far too many of the people of the Danes. But the Lord granted 
to them the gifbs of success in battle, comfort and help to the 
people of the Weders, so that they should all overcome their enemy 
through the strength of one, by his single might. The truth is 
declared, that the mighty God through all time has ruled mankinds 
The night-walker came prowling in the gloom of night ; the men- 



••• Hylde, pf. of hyldtm, to bend. ^®* l^cet hie. The hie is super- 
lb. on^mq, ]^f of onf on, fluous; therefore Grein reads ]xk^e, 

^^ andwikan, countenance: the that. 

Germ. AntUtz, '°* toide^ferh^y lit. See Cynewulf s 

••^ melUc, quick, lively : Germ. Oristy 163. 

§chnell, lb. ffiheah, pf. of gehugan, "^^ sceotend, the shooters or archers ; 

••* afededy part, of afedan, to nou- that is, the other Geatas who were in 

nsh ; ut. * feed.' attendance on Beowulf. 

H 
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BcriSan sceadugenga; sce6tend sw^fon, 
|;a pedt hom-reced healdan scoldon, 
706 ealle buton &num. Jjaet waes yldum cuB, 
psBt hie ne m6ste, po, metod nolde, 
86 syn-scaSa under Bceadu bregdan; 
ac he wsBCcende, wrdSum on andan, 
bdd bolgen-m6d bead we gej^inges. 

XL 

710 p& com of m6re, under mist-hle6Sum, 
Grendel gongan ; Godes yrre baer. 
Mynte se m4n-scu^ manna-cynnes 
sumne besyrwan in sele p&m hedn : 
w6d under wolcnum, t6 psds pe he win-reced, 

715 gold-sele gumena, gearwost wisse, 
faettum fllhne. Ne waes j?aet forma siS 
)7aBt he Hr6Sgdres hdm ges6hte. 

at-arms slept, whose duty it was to gnard the battlemented hall,— 
all, save one. That was known to men, that the wicked plague 
might not, since the Creator willed it not so, whelm them beneath 
the shades ; but he watching for the creature, wrathful and ran- 
corous, awaited with boiling courage the issue of battle, 

XI. 

Then from the moor, under the misty slopes, came Grendel 
prowling; he bore God's anger. The wicked mischief- worker 
thought to circumvent some man or other in that high hall : he 
went on beneath the clouds, till he was easily aware of the wine- 
house, the gold-hall of men, variously adorned with [gold] plates. 
Nor was that the first time that he had sought Hro'Sgar's dweUisg. 



^^ bregdanjMt. 'to shake*: see 1.614; 
here it means ' to send violently.' 

'®® ac he, i.e., Beowulf. lb. wrd^um 
on andan, lit. ' for him wrathful in 
rancour.' 

'w hddyji. of hidmi, 

'*^ hieolyufn, from hleo^ or hli^. 
Or. kKitvs. 

'** Godes yrre. It is not very 



dear whether the poet means that it 
was as the object, or the minister, 
that Grendel ' bore God's anger.' 

^^' sumne, lit. ' some one of man- 
kind.' 

T^^ w6d ; a collateral form of eSde, 
went. 

'** gearwost wisse, lit ' most readilj 
knew.' 
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NaBfre he on aldor-dagum, ^r ne siSSan, 

heardran h^le, heal-fegna^ fand. 
720 Com pn, to recede rinc siSian, 

dredmmn bedseled ; duru s6na onam 

ffr-bendum fest, sy««an he hire folmum . , 

OnbraBd p& bealo-hydig, p& he abolgen waes, 

recedes miiSan. Ea^ aefter j^on 
725 on fdgne fl6r fe6nd treddode; 

e6de yrre-m6d ; him of edgmn st6d, 

lige gelicost, le6ht unfaeger. 

Geseah Tie in recede rinca manige 

swefan sibbe-gedriht samod-^tgaedere, 
780 mago-rinca hedp. p& his m6d ahl6g : 

Never in tbe days of his life, before nor since, did he come upon 
hall-thanes of harder stuff. So then the man come roaming to the 
honse, of joys bereft ; soon the door yielded, though made fast by 
fire-hardened bands, after that he had laid hold of it with his hands. 
Then, with baleful intent, [Grendel], for he was furious, burst open 
the X)ortal of the house. Quickly after that did the enemy tread 
the parti-coloured floor ; raging, he strode forward ; from his eyes 
there issued a hideous light, most like to fire. In the hall he saw 
many warriors, a kindred band, sleeping all together, — ^a group of 
clansmen. Then he laughed in his heart ; the demon plague was 



^^' heardran hale,]it.'haxder men, 
hall-thanes.' 

^^ rinc. It seems strange that 
this wordy usually a term of honour^ 
should he ap]^^ to Grendel. But 
this is less dimcult to oonceive if we 
connect the term with Itegm, the 
name given in the Edda to the coun- 
selling and orgamsing deities who 
guide the world (Grimm, Det«^. Myth,) 
In O.H.G. we find the word degraded 
to the level of a mere intensiye pre- 
fix, as in regin-hardt, whence reinr 
hart, reynard. At some stage of its 
history between these points, it must 
have meant a hero or demi-god, 
and afterwards, a man; in this 
stage the Anglo-Saxon rinc repre- 
sents it. 



^^ on-am, pf. of oiv-iman, to run 
hack. 

^** A word is lost after folmum ; 
hrdn, ' touched,* which Thorpe sug- 
gests, will not fill the space : cet-hrdriy 
suggested by Kask, would do this, 
but is not found elsewhere ; I think 
the simplest course would be to sup- 
ply on-jeng : see 1. 852. 

*'*^ (mbresd, pf. of onbredan, 

'27 ligge^ MS. lb. leoht unfager, lit, 
' a light im-fair.* 

'** sibbe-gedriht, Grein separates 
8^e from gedrikt, and translates it 
'in peace': but in this instance 
Thorpe's rendering, ' a kindred band,' 
seems preferable. 

7*® his mod, lit. ' his mood laughed.' 
lb. oMog, pf. of O'hlehhan, to laugh. 
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mynte pfBt he gedsblde, ^r jH)n daag cwome, 

atol aglseca, lUira gehwylces 

lif wiS lice ; J?d him alumpen waes 

wist-fylle w^n. Ne w8bs yryrd p& gen, 
735 pedt he md m68te manna-cynnes 

jricgean ofer fa niht. j7ryS-swytt beheold 

mseg Higeldces, hii se mdn-sca^a 

under fsfer-gripum gefaran wolde. 

Ne l^aet se aglsfeca yldan J76hte ; 
740 ac he gefeng hraSe, forman siBe, 

slsbpendne rinc, sldt unweamum, 

bdt ban-locan, bl6d edrum dranc, 

syn-snajdum swealh; s6na hsefde 

unlifigendes eal gefeormod, 
746 f6t and folma. ForS nedr 8Btst6p, 

nam p& mid handa hige-f ihtigne 

minded, ere the day broke, to qaencli the life in tbe body of each 
one of them, since the expectation of a ravenous gorge had fallen 
upon him. But Fate was not still so, that he should taste any mor^ 
human flesh beyond that night. Anxiety possessed the kinsman of 
Higelac, how the raiding villain would fare under his terrible grip. 
The monster thought to make no delay, but he quickly seized, for 
his first enterprise, a sleeping warrior, — ^tore him irresistibly, bit 
bis flesh, drank the blood from his veins, swallowed him by large 
morsels ; soon had he devoured all the corpse, [but] the feet and 
hands. He stepped up nearer, took hold then with his hand of the 
stout-hearted warrior [as he lay] at rest. The fiend reached out at 



''^ gedaldej lit 'that he should 
separate the life from the body, 

'** tDt8t-fyUe, gen. of toist-fi/llo, 
abundance of food. 

'*® under fasf-gripum. I have 
translated this as if said of Beowulf; 
but there is much to be said for the 
other way of taking it, — ' how the 
ravager would proceed amid [t.e,, in 
dealing] his terrible grips.* 

'*^ ^at, pf. of slitan, Eng., ' slit.' 

'*' han-hca, the case or box con- 



taining the bones "'the flesh;' aa 
image rather forcible than poetkal. 
hatf pf. of httany to bite. 

^^' syw-^vuedumy MS. ; for thread 
«en, the prefix implying perpetuity, 
and sometimes, leurgeness, as here, 
lb. swealh, pf. of swdgan, to swallow. 

^^* If we suppose huton to have 
dropped out beiore /«^ and /o/iwa, we 
get a simple and natund senm^ 
lb. cetstop, pf. of (st-gtapan, 

^^^ nam, pf. of mman, to take, 
lb. handa, instrum. case sg. of hamd. 
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mc on reste. Raehte ongean 
f e6nd mid folme ; he onfeng hraSe 
inwit-]7ancum, and wiS earm gesaet. 

750 S6na f set onfunde fyrena hyrde, 
psBit he ne m^tte middangeardes, 
eorSan sceatta, on ehran men, 
mund-gripe mdran : he on m6de wearS 
forht on ferh^; no pf ser fitun meahte. 

766 Hyge W8B8 him hinfiis, wolde on heolster fle6n, 
s6can deofla gedraeg; ne waes his drohtoS jraer 
swylce he oh ealder-dagmn sfer gem^tte. 
Gemunde p& se g6da mseg Higeldces 
aefen-sprsece ; uplang astiSd, 

760 and him &este wiS-feng ; fingras burston. 
E6ten waes litweard ; eorl furfur 8t6p ; 

im -witli his hand ; he [Beowulf] quickly seized it, with deadly 
orpose, and leaned apon his arm. Soon did that patron of mis- 
biefs discover that he had never in all the world, through the 
^gions of the earth, found in any other man a stronger hand-grip : 
e became afraid in heart and mind ; [yet] not for that could he 
\ie sooner get away. His mind was bent on flight, he desired to 
ee into the darkness, seek the noisy assembly of the devils ; nor 
ras his state of life then such as he had [ever J before met with in 
le days of his life. Then the good kinsman of Higelac bethought 
im of his speech at even ; he stood upright, and firmly grappled 
dth him ; his fingers burst. The giant was on the outside ; the 
arl [Beowulf] stepped forward ; the hero considered whether he 



'^ mwit-^^ancum, dat pi. of mwit- 
one, maliciouB thought, used adver- 
ially. Grein takes it to he an adj. 
)ferring to Grendel, but no instance 
r such use in any of the compounds 
^fanc can he produced. Ih. geaat, pf. 
t ffesittan, 

'** mette, pf. of metany to meet. 

^*' dran, elra (eldra)y is a rare 
rord, meaning ' another.' 

'*• afen-gprisce. See 1. 676 seq. 

^•* stop, pf. of stapan, to step. 

^*''® An obscure passage. The 



hwcsr of the MS. is changed by 
Thorpe into hwte^er : in the trans* 
lation I have adopted his correction. 
For swa widre, oi which T can make 
nothing, I would propose to read swa 
hwider, any-whither (like swa htoylcy 
smylc). In 1. 765 an excellent cor- 
rection of Grein, while striking out 
he, connects m3 (which preceding 
editors had attached to the word 
following it) with geocor. The 
second ^cet makes a slight difficulty ; 
«t5 being niasc., we should expect 
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mynte se m^ra hwser he meahte Bwd 

widre gewindan, and on-w^g }^on 

fle6n on fen-h6pu ; wiste his fingra geweald, 

766 on grdmes grdpum. past [he] wees ge6cor siS, 
pBit se hearm-scaSa t6 Heorute atedh. 
Dryht-sele dynede, Denum eallum wearB, 
ceaster-biiendum, c^nra gehwylcum, 
eorlum ealu scerwen. Yrre wsferon begen, 

770 re& rfenweardas; reced hljmsode. 

pd waBS wundor micel, psat se win-sele [feol, 
wi«.hffifde hea«o^e6rum, ]78et he on hrdsan ne 
fseger fold-bold ; ac he )?ces fseste WdBS, 
innan and litan, iren-bendum, 

775 searo-f oncum besmiSod. pser fram sylle abedg, 
medu-benc monig, mine gefr^ge, 
golde geregnad, J^aer J>d grdman wunnon. 
J7»s ne w^ndon ^r witan Scyldinga, 
J>^t hit d mid gemote manna ^nig, 

[Qrendel] might tnm himself any whither, and flee away thence ta 
the fen-pool ; he knew his fingers' power in gripping the cmel 
wretch. That was a disastrous jonmej, that the harmful ravager 
undertook to Heorot ! The loraly hall re-echoed ; all the Danes 
dwelling in the town, each keen fighter, [and] the earls, had their 
ale spilt. Both were ftirious, these fierce doughty champions ; the 
mansion resounded. Then it was a great wonder that the wine- 
hall withstood these battling foemen, that the fair citadel fell not to 
the ground ; but it on that account was made fast vrithin and with- 
out with iron bands, cunningly compacted by the smiths. Then 
many a mead-bench, as I heard tell, with gold o'erlaid, was b^it 
away from its sill, where the raging foemen strove. The Witan 
of the Scyldings never looked forward to this, that any man should 

^^one. Perhaps ]>€et should be taken lages, Newbold, Cobbold. 

as a conjunction, dteah (pf. of dteon\ ^^' \€e$, on this account, namelyf 

rendered ' took his way/ 'journeyed.' that it might resist all such shocks. 

'•• scerwen, part, of scerwan, "''* «yWe, the sill, or bed, in which 

'^® rSnnweardas, i.e., regnrweardas, the bench was fixed. 

* strong guardians.' ^^^ wunnon^ pf . of winnaUf to 

'^* feol, pf. of feaUan, fold-bald, strive. 

lit. ' earth-casUe.' This bold survives ^^^ hit, being neuter, must refer to 

in the names of many English vil- reced. 
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780 hetlic and b&n-f&g, tobrecan meahte, 
listum toliican, nym^ lyg^s &et$in 
Bwulge on swa^ule. Sw^ up-astdg, 
niwe genedhhe ; NorS-Denum st6d 
atelic egesa, &nra gehwylcum, 

786 f dra Jje of wealle w6p geh;^on, 
gryre-leoS galan G6des andsacan, 
sigeleasne sang, sdr wanigean 
helle-haeftan. Heold hine [t6] faeste, 
se pe manna wsbs maegene strengest, 

790 on pddm. daege Jesses lifes. 

XII. 

Nolde eoria hle6 sfenige ]nnga 
j7one cweabn-cuman cwicne forlaetan, 
ne his lif-dagas le6da s&nigum 
nytte tealde. paer genehost braegd 

QT be able, with a Kostile meeting, to break it (the mansion) in 
K^s, or craftily destroy it, goodly and decked with bones [as it 
Ls], unless the bosom of fire swallowed it np in a wreath of smoke, 
cry up-rose, new enongh ; on the North Danes there fell a ghastly 
•ror, on every one of those who from the wall heard the shriek, 
sard] Good's adversary yelling out his horrid song, his chant, not 
• victory, [and] hell's captive whining grievously. He held him 
» fast, who, in the day of this life, excelled all men in the great. 
38 of his stirength. 

xn. 

The shelter of earls [Beowulf] would not for anything have let 
it murderous assailant go away alive, nor counted he his life-days 



^ For hetUc Grein proposes betlic, 
client : but what can we nnder- 
nd hy bdn-fdff, unless that the 
Us of Heorot were adorned with 
bones of slain enemies^ arranged 
AttemsP 

'* Uffes fcBiSm, Here we have 
in a mysterious allusion to the 
1 destruction of Heorot by fire, as 



at 1. 83. 782 swa6ule ; see 1. 3146,note. 

'•* cwecUmrCuma, lit. 'death-comer.' 
From cwealm comes the O.E. ' quell ' 
(* our great quell,' Macbeth) and 
' qualm, with a meaning modified 
and softened. 

'** genehost, lit. ' most sufficiently/ 
superl. of geneah, enough : Germ. 
genuff, lb. br^Bgd, pf. of bregdan. 
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705 eorl Beowulfes ealde Idfe ; 

wolde fred-drihtnes feorh ealgian, 

ms&res peddnes^ pssr hie meahton sw4. 

Hie psdt ne wiston, J?d hie gewin drugon, 

heard -hicgende hilde-mecgas, 
800 and on healfei gehwone hedwan JxShton, 

sawle 8<Scan, Q^aet] fone syn-scaSan 

fifenig ofer eortSan irenna cyst, 

giiS-billa n&n gr^tan nolde. 

Ac he sige-wsepnum forsworen hsefde, 
805 ecga gehwylcre. Scolde his aldor-geddl, 

on ]7£&m da^ge )ysses lifes, 

earmlic wurSan, and se ellor-gast 

on fe6nda geweald feor si«ian, 

p& psst onfunde, se pe fela ^ror, 
810 m6de8 myrSe, manna-cynne 

fyrene gefremede, (he [wsbs] f&g wiS God,) 

psdt him se lichoma Is^stan nolde ; 

serviceable to any of the people. Then many an earl of Beowulf's 
drew his old sword ; he would save the life of his lord and master, 
that great prinoe, so far as they might do so. They knew not, these 
stout sons of battle, when they encountered the strife, and thought 
to hew down on every side, to seek [Grendel's] life, [that] no iron 
on earth, though of the best, no war battle-axe, would make a dint 
on that foul ravager. But he [Beowulf] had forsworn the weapons 
of war, every edged blade. His [Grendel's] passing away firom 
existence, on the day of this life, was doomed to be miserable, and 
the mighfy spirit was to joumiBy far away into the power of the 
fiends. [For] then did he, who many a time ere now, in mirth of 
mood, had wrought crimes against human kind (he was at vanonoe 
with Ood), find that his bodQy frame would do him no service ; bat 



^' Ghrein supplies y<Bt before jwww ®^^ hefdgwi^ God, The alliteTa- 

synrsca'^an ; some sucn word is necea- tion and Thorkelin*8 reading show 

sary to the sense. that this is what stood originally in 

^^ irenna cyst ; see 1. 673. the MS.; now only the g and part of 

^^ gretan, lit. 'come near, ap- the a of /ci/y are legible. The omis- 

proach.* sion of w(B8 must be due to an error 

®^ feondtty ' enemies ; ' but doubt- of the scribe, 
less the devils are meant, as the ^'* lic-homa, lit. the 'body-home' 

enemies of mankind. of the soul its tenant. 
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ac hine se m6dega ms&g Higeldces 
hsBfde be honda. Waes gehwaeSer oSrum 

815 lifigende US. Lic-sdr gebdd 
atol aegls&ca ; him on eaxle wearS 
syn-dolh sweotol, seonowa onspmngon, 
burston bdn-locan. Beowulfe wearS 
giiS-hr^S gyfeSe ; scolde Grendel fonan 

820 feorh-se6c fle6n under fen-hle6Bu, 
s^cean wynle4.s wic : wiste pe geornor 
f aBt his aldres waBS ende gegongen, 
d6gora daeg-rim. Denum eallum wearS, 
eefter p&m wael-raese, willa gelumpen. 

825 Hasfde p& gefsfelsod, se f e ser feorran com, 
snotor and swySferhS, sele HroSgares, 
genered wiS niSe ; niht-weorce gefeh 
ellen-maBrSum. Haefde East-Denum 
Gedt-mecga le6d gilp gelgfested, 

830 swylce oncySSe ealle gebette, 
inwid-sorge, pe hie sfer drugon, 

the valiant kinsman of Higelac held him hj the hand. Each was to 
the other hateful while living. The fiendish monster endured sore 
pain of body ; on his shoulder a gaping wound was apparent, the 
sinews started, the flesh burst. To Beowulf the glory of the fight 
was given ; Grendel was doomed to flee thence, sick to death, under 
the fen-banks, to seek his joyless abode : he knew all the better 
that his life's end was come, the appointed number of his days. 
For all the Danes, after that bloody conflict, their desire was 
accomplished. He therefore who came from far, the prudent and 
stout-hearted, had cleansed out the hall of HrotJgar, saved it from 
hostile attack; he rejoiced in his night's work, in his deeds of 
valour. The prince of the kindred of the Geatas had for the East 
Danes fulflUed his vaunt, inasmuch as he had assuaged all their 



*** lifigende 7rf8. Each wished to words variously ; hut Grain rightly 

be the death of the other. restores on<?y68e, griefs, anxieties, 

®*^ genered, part, of neriauj to referring to 1. 1420, and other places. 

save; Goth, nagfan. lb. gefeh, MS. : ^^^ gebette,^i. oi gehetan, to better. 

Grein corrects gefeah, ®** inwid - sorge. Inwid, O.S. 

^^ onci/6^e. Previous editors had inwi6, appears as imoit, or con- 
read on cg^^e, and explained the science, in ' Piers the Plowman.' 
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and for )>red-nydum )H>lian scoldon, 
torn unlytel. piet waes tdcen sweotol, 
sySSan hilde-de6r bond alegde, 
8.35 carm and eaxle : \>9bt wees eal geador, 
Grendlcs gr&pe under gedpne br6f. 

XIII. 

pA wa}8 on morgen, mine gefrcfege, 

ymb pB, gif-healle giiB-rinc monig : 

ferdon folc-togan, feorran and nedn, 
840 geond wid-wegas, wunder scedwian, 

lAScs lastas. N6 his lif-gedAl 

sdrlic l^iihte secga 8&nigum, 

\)&Ta J?e tirledses tr6de sceAwode ; 

hii he w^rig-m6d on-weg |?anon, 
845 niSa ofercumen, on nicera mere, 

fsege and geflymed, feorh-lastas beBr. 

peer waes on bl6de brim weallende, 

griefs, thoir carking sorrows which erst they dreed, and for sad 
necessity had to endure — no little affliction. This was a manifest 
token, when the warrior laid down the hand, the arm, and the 
shoulder; there it was altogether, the tom-off limb of Cbendd, 
under the capacious roof. 

XIII. 

Then on the morrow, as I heard tell, many a warrior came about 
tliat gift-hall ; the folk-leaders journeyed fix>m far and near, oyer 
wide ways, to behold the wonder, the tracks of the enemy. His 
[GrendePs] severance from life seemed not grievous to any mau, 
of those that beheld the footprints of the defeated one, how he, 
with a weary heart, overcome in the strife, doomed and banished, 
bore his life- tracks away from thence to the Nixes' mere. There the 



^'^ ^ea-mydumj lit. ' throe-needs/ ®^* feorhrlastas is explamed by 

^^ Orendles ffrdpe seems to mean, Grain to mean, ' steps ta£en in order 

that part of Qrendel which was to preserve life/ Perhaps^ aafeorh- 

gripped and torn off. dalg means ' a deadly wound,' so 

*** tirleases, lit. ' of him bereft of feorhrlastas may mean * his dying 

glory.' steps.* 
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atol ;fSa geswing eal gemenged ; 
Mt on heolfi^ heoro-dre<Sre weol, 

850 ded%-£eege deog, siSSan dreama-leds, 
in fen-fre6So feorh alegde, 
hse^ne sawle : p^r him hel onfeng. 
panon eft gewiton eald-geeiSas, 
swylce geong manig, of gomen-waSe, 

855 fram mere m6dge, meanim ridan, 

beomas on blanciun. pser wses Beowulfes 
maerSo mcfened ; monig oft gecwaeS, 
l^aette siiB ne norB, be ssem tweonum, 
ofer eormen-gnmd, oSer nsenig, 

860 under swegles begong, selra mere 
rond-haebbendra, rices wyrSra. 
Ne hie huru wine-drihten wiht ne 16gon 

water was troubled and bloody, the haunted rolling waves were 
all disturbed ; made hot with gore it bubbled with streaming blood ; 
discoloured with death it weltered, — after that the joyless one laid 
down his life in his fenny refuge, his heathen soul ; there hell took 
possession of him. Thence back returned the old retainers, as well 
as many a young man, from that joyful expedition, cheerfully from 
the mere, riding on horses, — the elder men on white steeds. Then 
was Beowulf's glorious deed talked of ; many an one said again 
and again, that neither south nor north, over the vast world, [or] 
beside the two seas, was there any better man under the arch of 
heaven among shield-bearing warriors, [or] more worthy of a king- 
dom. Nor truly did they find any feult with their kind lord, the 



•*• Grein's correction of hdt on, 
the reading of the MS., to hdtan, 
appears to me unnecessary. 

"*® deoff, pf. oideoff an, from deaw, 
dew. 

®*^ gamen-vji^e, lit. 'joyful way ' *, 
gomen or gameUy Engl. game. 

^*' earmen-gnmd, eormen is in 
O.H.G. inmnay irtnin ; in O.N. /6>- 
mun. See Grimm^s Deut, Myth. 

5. 325. Grimm is disposed to regard 
rmino as having had once a per- 
sonal meaning, and to identify this 
Teutonic divinity with one of the 



sons of Mannus, mentioned by 
Tacitus (Genu. II,), However this 
may he, the word, wherever met with 
in sources that are now accessible 
to us, has only the sense of vastness 
or hugeness. Thus Ennanaricus 
{Eonneiv-ric, lormunrekr, Serman- 
ric) means * great ruler:' InninrstU 
(the famous Saxon sanctuary de- 
stroyed by Charlemagne), Hhe huge 
pillar:' ewmenn or td)'mun-grund, the 
vast wide earth. 



^^ ncei^e = ne wcere, 

^^ logon, pf. of lean, to blame. 
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glaxine Hr6?5gAr, ac wees p^t g6d cyning. 
Hwilum hea^-r6fe hledpan leton, 

805 on geflit faran, fealwe mearas, 
|?aer him fold-wegas faegere |?iihton, 
cystum cu«e. Hwaum cyninges pegn, 
guma gilp.hl«den, gidda gemyndig, 
se pe eal-fela eald-gesegena 

870 worn gemunde, word oSer fand 
B6«e gebunden. Secg eft ongan 
siS Beowulfes snyttrum styrian, 
and on Bp6d wrecan spel gerdde, 
wordum wrixlan, wel-hwylc gecwse«, 

875 l^aet he fram Sigemunde secgan hyrde, 
ellen-dsfedum, uncuSes fela, 
Waelsinges gewin, wide si«as, 
p&ruL pe gumena beam gearwe ne wiston, 
fseh^ and fyrena, baton Fitela mid hine, 

880 pone he swylces hwset secgan wolde, 

glad Hro^gar, for that was a good king. Sometimes the brave men 
made their chestnnt horses, famed for their excellence, leap and nm 
races, where the earth. ways seemed to them suitable. Sometimes 
a king's thane, a man filled full of vaunting speeches, given to 
recitation, who remembered a vast number of old saws, invented a 
fresh story, closely bound up with truth. The man afterwards began, 
discreetly to celebrate the enterprise of Beowulf, and powerfnlly to 
recite a tale with skill, to handle them alternately in his discourse, 
every kind of report, that he had heard tell concerning Sigemund 
and his mighty deeds, much of what was extraordinary, — ihe 
struggle of the Weslsing, his long journeys, of those which tiie sons 
of men absolutely knew not (feuds and crimes), except Fitela with 
him, whom he wished to repeat anything of this sort, as an uncle 



®*® puJiton, pf. of \>yncan, to seem : seems to imply that the Sc6p cele- 

Germ. diinken. hrated alternately the praises of 

®^^ It is not clear whether the «ec^ Beowulf, and the older glories of 

mentioned here is the same as the Sigemund the Wselsing. 

king's thane of 1. 867, or a different ^^* Sigemunde. See Glossary of 

person. Names. 

874 wrixlan, to change. The word ^^^ \one . . . secgan, A difficult 
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edm his nefen, swd hie d waeron, 
aet niSa gehwdm, n;^d-gesteallan. 
Haefdon eal fela E6tena cynnes 
sweordum gesaeged. Sigemunde gesprong, 

886 aefter dedS-daBge, dom unlytel, 

sySSan wiges heard wyrm acwealde, 
hordes hyrde. He under hdrne stdn, 
aeSelinges beam, fina geneSde 
frecne dsede ; ne waes him Fitela mid ; 

890 hwae'Sre him gesselde, psat )?aet swurd |?urh-w6d 
wraetllcne wyrm, psdt hit on wealle aBtst6d 
drihtHc iren : draca morSre swealt. 
Haefde aglseca ehie gegongen, 
|?aet he bedh-hordes briican m6ste 

896 selfes d6me. Ssfe-bdt gehl6d, 

b»r on bearm scipes beorhte frsetwa 
WaBlses eafera ; wyrm hdt gemealt. 

his nephew, inasmtLch as they were evermore comrades in need 
in every qnarrel. They had beaten down with their swords very 
many of the race of the Jotuns. For Sigemnnd there sprang np, 
afber his death-day, no little glory, since the stout fighter had slaui 
the Serpent, the guardian of the hoard. He, a prince's son, under 
a hoar rock, alone attempted the daring deed ; nor was Fitela with 
him ; nevertheless, it happily fell out for him, that his sword pierced 
the wondrous Serpent, so that it struck against the rock- wall, the 
noble weapon ; the dragon was killed outright. This prodigy 
(Sigemund) had won by ms prowess that he might enjoy by his own 
adjudication the ring-hoard. He loaded a sea-boat ; the heir of 
WaBls bore the glittering treasures into the ship's hold ; heat con- 



passage. Thorpe corrects fone to 
ponne, and reads be eame and his 
nefcm. Probably there is somethiDg 
wrong in secgan. lb. swylces; 
swulces in MS. 

^^^ earn, uncle : GJerm. Oheim, 

^^ ffene6de, pf. oigene^an, to essay. 

**® ffe8€Bld€j pf. of gesaelanfU) happen. 

*•* sioeaU, pf. of sweUanj to perish. 



^*3 aglcBca. This word, which 
seems to convey the notion of inces- 
sant harassing and troubling, though 
usually applied in malam partem, is 
not invariably so ; here it is applied 
to Sigemund, and in 1. 2592 to Beo- 
wulf himself. 

®** gehlod, pf. otffehladen, to load. 

®*^ gemealt f pf. of gemeltan, to melt. 
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Se wo^s wrcccena wide mserost 

ofer wer.|?e6de, wigendra hle6, 
900 ellen-<l{edum : he ptea c&r onp&h. 

SiSBan Herem6des hild sweSrcxie, 

carfoS and ellen. He mid E6teiium wearS. 

on fe6nda geweald forS forlAcen, 

sniide forsended ; hine sorh-wylmas 
005 lemedon to lange. He his le6dum wearS, 

eallum oi^elingum, to aldor-ceare. 

Swylce oft bemeam, s&rran mselum, 

8wiS-ferh«es siS snotor ceorl monig, 

se pe him bealwa t6 b6te gel^'fde ; 
910 Jjset |:a3t |?e6dnes beam ge|?e6n scolde, 

fasder a3^1um onf6n, folc gehealdan, 

hord and hle6-burh, hasle^a rice, 

e^l Scyldinga. He |?8er eallmn wearS, 

ma^g Higeldces manna cynne, 

Bnmed the Serpent. This was notably the greatest of wanderers 
among the nations of men, this shelter of warriors, by his deeds 
of valour ; he on this acconnt first throve. After that Heremod's 
warfare dwindled, his power and might. He, among the Jutes, 
was delivered by treason into the power of his enemies, and sud- 
denly banished ; overwhelming sorrows disabled him too long.. He 
became to his peoples, to all his nobles, a life-long care. Accord- 
ingly many a shrewd freeman often in the earlier times bewailfld 
the expedition of his stout-hearted [prince], who tnisted to him for 
boot against bale (protection from injury), that that king's son 
should prosper, take to his father's nobleness, guard the nation, the 
treasure and sheltering burgh, the realm of knights, the father-UiDd 
of the Scyldings. He, on the other hand — the kinsman of Higdac 



^^ Heremodes, On the story of 
this Danish kinff I have attempted to 
throw some little light in the article 
devoted to him in the Glossary. 

•^ earfo'6. Grain rightly corrects 
eafti^f power j see 1. 634. 

^* lejnede, MS.j all the editors 
correct lemedon. 

•^ snotor ceorl. The free land- 



holders among the Danes deplored 
the expedition of Heremod, as the 
same class among the Geatas (L 202) 
approved that of Beowulf. 

*'^^ ce^elum, from €g6elu, dat. after 
on/on ; see 1. 862. 

^*^ efiel. The word is expressed in 
the MS. by the Rimic letter hearing 
the same name : See ante, page 38. 
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915 fre6ndum ge&Bgra; hine fyren onw6d. 
Hwilum flitende, fealwe strs^ 
mearum ms&ton. p& waBS morgen-le6ht 
scofen and scynded ; e<Sde scealc monig 
swiS-hicgende t6 sele p&ai hedn, 

920 searo-wundor se6n ; swylce self cyning 
of br;f d-btire, bedh-horda weard, 
treddode tirfsest, getrume micle, 
cystum gecySed, and his cw^n mid him, 
medo.stiggem^tm^g«ah6se. 

XIV. 

925 Hr6Sg4r ma^lode: (he t6 healle gong, 
st6d on stapole, geseah stedpne hr6f 

-was to all men, to mankmd, to his friends, more gracious ; into 
le other (Heremod) crime entered. 

There were times when, racing, they traversed on their horses 
16 yellow roads. Then was the morning light come forth and 
lining ; many a stout-hearted fellow went to that high hall, to see 
16 carious wonder; even as the king himself, from the bride- 
>wer, the guardian of treasured jewels, illustrious walked amidst 
great company, distinguished by his merits ; and his queen with 
jn, amid a bevy of maidens, traversed the mead-path. 

XIV. 

Hro^Sgar spake ; (he had gone to the hall, stood on the plafc- 
Tm, looked at the high-pitched roof adorned with gold, and 



•** hyne fyren omood. These 

ords have been Yariously under- 

3od^ hyne having been referred by 

fferent editors to Sigemund, Here- 

od, and Beowulf. It seems to me 

at the Sc6p means to contrast 

e noble public spirit of Beowulf 

ith the wilful self-seeking of Here- 

3d — ' into him crime entered.' 

*^' HwUum. This liae and a half 

am strangely out of place. 

•^® For 9cynded, ' hi^tened,* wHch 

ikes no sense, we should surely 

id 9cynendj ' shining.' 

•** getrume micle, 'magnll comi- 



tante caterva ; ' this is a thoroughly 
epic passage. 

^* Ao«e, from hoSy a band ; the same 
word as the O.II.G. hansa. 

*^® stapole. The meaning ' pillar, 
given by Grein, will not suit in this 
place. Bosworth in his Diet, gives 
the meaning, * elevated place,' and 
refers to the Rushworth Gospels. 
The 'staples' established at diffe- 
rent towns under the Statute of the 
Staple in the fourteenth century, 
seem to have been raised wooden 
platforms, erected in the market- 
place. 
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golde fAhne, and Grendles bond :) 

pisse ans^e alwealdan |?anc 

lungre gelimpe. Fela ic IdSes gebdd, 

a30 grynna a^t Grendle : & masg God Mryrcan 
wundor aDfter wundre, wuldres hyrde. 
paet waes ungeara, |?aet ic sfenigre me 
weAna ne w^nde, t6 widan feore, 
b6te gebidan, f onne bl6de fdh 

985 hAsa shiest heoro-dre6rig st6d. 
Wed wid sc6fon witena gehwylcne 
f&rn, pe ne w^ndon faet hie wide-ferhS 
le6da land-geweorc IdSum beweredon, 
scuccum and scinnum. Nii sceaJc hafaS, 

940 )?urh drihtnes miht, dsfede gefremede, 
pe we ealle ser ne meahton 
snyttrum besyrwan. Hwset ! )?aBt secgan maeg, 
efiie swd hwylc maegSa swd )?one magan cende 
sefter gum-cynnum, gyf he6 gyt lyfaS, 

946 |72et hyre eald metod este wsere 

Grendel's hand.) * For this sight be thanks forthwith rendered to 
the Almighty ! Much hardship, many griefs have I endured at the 
hands of Grendel ; [but] God the Lord of glory can evermore work 
wonder after wonder. *Twas but a little while ago that I coimted 
not upon receiving relief, to an extended age, from any of my woefl^ 
when that best of houses stained with blood and all gory stood. 
Woes greatly exercised each one of my Witan, who thought that 
they might not, through a long period, defend from foes the land- 
work of the people, from devils and goblins. Now a man hath 
accomplished, through the Lord's might, deeds which all of nfl 
hitherto have not been able with all our wisdom to compass. What! 
that may she say, — even whatever maiden gave birth to such a 
son among mankind, if she yet liveth, — that the old Creator was 



•*® gelimpe, pres. subj. ofgelimpan, 

®'' cenigre in MS. (perhaps a late, 

weak form, as Bugge remarks, rather 

than an error of the scribe), instead 

of the proper gen. pi. (snigra, 

^^ to vndan feore, lit. Ho wide life/ 
t.e., to a distant period of life. 



®^ wid scofen in MS.: the exact 
meaning of the line is douhtfuL 

«37 wid^ferm. See 1. 702. 

^^ scealc. We see this word in 
the low Latin marescdUms, 'horse- 
groom/ whence marechal, marshal. 

®*^ cende,^t of c^nnan^tobringforth. 
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beam-gebyrdo. Nii ic, Beowulf, J^ec, 
secg betsta, me for sunu wylle 
fre6gan on ferhSe : heald forS tela 
niwe sibbe. Ne biS pe sfenigre gdd 

950 worolde wilna, pe ic geweald haebbe. 
Ful oft ic for Isessan ledn te6Iihode, 
hord-weorSunge; hndhran rince, 
ssemran aet ssecce. pd pe self hafast 
dsedum gefremed, f/sfet pin [d6m] lyfaS 

955 dwa t6 aldre. Alwalda fee 

g6de forgylde, swd he nii gyt dyde. 
Beownlf maSelode, beam Ecgf eowes : 
We f aet ellen-weorc, estum miclum, 
feohtan fremedon, frecne geneSdon 

9(50 eafoS uncu'Ses. USe ic swiSor, 
|?aet |?ii hine selfne gese6n m6ste, 
fe6nd on fra^tewum, fyl-w^rigne. 
Ic hine hraedlice heardan clammum, 

gracions to her in her child-bearing. Now "will I, Beowulf, best of 
men, love thee in my heart like a son : maintain rightly our new 
tie of kindred. Nor shall there be to thee the lack of any pleasures 
in the world, over which I have power. Full oft have I for less de- 
creed a reward, places of honour at the hearth, to a meaner soldier, 
one worse in fight. Thou by thy deeds hast obtained for thyself, 
that thy [glory] liveth evermore. May the Almighty requite thee 
with good, as He even now hath done ! ' 

Beownlf spake, the son of Ecgtheow : — * We, with hearty good- 
will, accomplished by [hard] fighting that great work, and boldly 
encountered the power of the monster. I would far rather that 
thou couldst see himself, the foe fully equipped, vanquished and 



•*• heamrgfhyrdo, abl. sg. of heamr ^^ dmn, glory, is not in the MS., 

gehyrdu, but is supplied by Kemble, followed 

*** €enigre : see 1. 932, note. by other editors, to complete the 

^^ teohhode, pf. of teofihum, to ap- sense. 

point. ^^® feohtarif abl. oifeohte, 

»*2 In the translation I have ®^ U'6e, &c,, lit. ' I would rather 

adopted Grein's correction AeortS- grant.' 

iceor^unge. ^^^ fyl-wengm^ < by fall distressed.' 

K 
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on wael-bedde, wriSan |?6hte, 
065 l^act he for hand- gripe minum scolde 

licgean b'f-bysig, butan his lie swice* 

Ic bine ne mihte, p& metod nolde, 

ganges getwsfeman ; n6 ic him J^aes geome aet-fealh 

feorh-geni«lan ; was t6 fore-mihtig 
970 fe6nd on feSe. HwaeSere he his folme forlet, 

t6 lif-wraSe, last weardian, 

earm and eaxle : n6 ps^r senige swd J^edh 

fedsceaft guma fr6fre geMhte. 

N6 pf leng leofaS ldB-gete6na, 
975 synnum geswenced ; ac byne sdr bafaS 

in n{«-.gripe nearwe befongen, 

balw on bendum : ps^r abidan sceal 

maga mllne fdb miclan d6mes, 

hii him seir metod scrifan wille. 
980 p& waes swigra secg, sunu Ecglafes, 

fallen. I thought quickly to fetter him with hard chains on a bed 
of death, so that he, for the grip of my hand, should lie stmggh'ng 
for life, without his body escaping. I was not able (since the 
Creator willed it not) to hinder him from going ; therefore I did 
not effectually cling to him, my deadly assailant ; the foe was too 
strong on his feet. Yet he left his hand to remain behind him, tar 
a life-defence, his arm and shoulder; the forlorn man has not 
therein after all purchased any comfort. The wrong-doer will not 
for that live longer, weighed down by his sins ; but pain will take 
hold of him closely fettered in its deadly grasp, bale [will keep him] 
in bonds ; there must the wretch, crime-stained, await his great 
doom, how the pure Creator shall be pleased to assign it to him.' 
Then was the man, the son of Ecglaf , more silent in regard to 



•®5 All the editors correct hand- 
gripe to mund-ffripe, to preserve the 
alliteration. 

^^ The meaning seems to he as 
given in the translation : ^ces refers 
to the purpose of the Creator, which 
was adverse to that of Beowulf. 
(Bt-fealh^ pf. of at-fdmn, to stick to. 

^^ fore-^htig. The Saxon poet 
seems to have coined this word, and 



b,]bo fof^escmft (1. 1750), as literal 
translations ox prtepotens and pr<y- 
gemes, 

®^® /etS«, gait, footing. 

»7i to Uf'wr(^k : see 1. 2877. The 
meaning is doubtful. Ih. last weof 
diarij lit. ' to guard his track.' 

®^* mid gt'tpe, MS. 

®^^ balw, for balu, bealu, 

^® sunu Ecglafes, Hunferth. 
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on gylp-spraece gii^-geweorca, 

siSSan aeSelingas, eorles craefte, 

ofer hednne hr6f hand scedwedon, 

fe6ndes fingras : foran »ghwylc. 
985 Waes steda nasgla gehwylc st^le gelicost, 

hsfeSenes hand-sporu hilde-rinces, 

egl unheoru. -^ghwylc gecwaeS pvdt liini 

heardra nd.n hrinan wolde, 

iren 8fer-g6d, |?8Bt Jtsbs ahlsk^n 
090 bl6dge beadu-folme onberan wolde. 

XV. 

p& wajs Mten hrdSe, Heort innanweard 
fohnum gefraetwod. Fela f sfera waes, 
wera and wifa, pe |?aBt win-reced, 
gest-sele gyredon. Gold-fAg scinon 
995 web aefter wagum, wundor-si6na fela 

a vaunting speecli about his deeds in war, after that the nobles, 
LTou^h that earl's prowess, beheld the hand, — the fingers of the 
•e — ^high up on the lofty roof ; each one in advance. Each of his 
lugli nails was most like to steel, the hand-spurs of the heathen 
ghter, pointed horrors. Eveiy one said that no first-rate iron ever 
> hard would touch them, so as to weaken the bloody war-hand of 
le monster. 

XV. 

Then was the order quickly given, — ^Heorot adorned within by 
uman hands. Much people there were, men and women, who 
amished that wine-house, that guest-hall. Cloths embroidered 
ith gold shone along the walls ; many wonderful sights for every 



*«» ofer hearme hrof. This cannot ^^ The passage to the end of the 

ean 'above the roof/ for the poet canto is difficult. -Grein takes steda 

lA before spoken of Grendel's arm as an adj., from stede or gtade; 

3ing taken 'tmder geapne hrof* O.H.G. »«<^t, ' firm,' ' strong.' 

. 837) ; the sense, therefore, must »" ^^i unheoru) so in MS. Thorpe 

3 as I have rendered it reads eglan heoru, ' the terrific one's 

^^ foran ceghwyh. Does this sword.' Kemhle translates ' the rudo 

ean ' each man [saw it— the ann] in terror.' I have adopted Grein's ex- 

ont of him ' ? planation of egl. ^^» hre\ye, MS. 
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eecga gehwylcum, pin \>e on swylc stiraS. 

Wa» psst beorfate bold t6brooen swi^, 

eal inneweard {ren-bendum fiest ; 

heorras t6hlideiie ; hixSf &na genaes, 
1000 ealles ansund, pA se aglsbca, 

fyrren-d^om &g, on fiedm gewand, 

aldres orwdna. N6 |wt ySe byS 

t<S befiecSnne, fremme se pe wille ; 

ac gesacan sceal sawl-berendra, 
1005 nyde genyded, niSSa beama, 

grund-biiendra, gearwe st6we, 

ps^T his lichoma, leger-bedde fest, 

swefeS a^fter symle. p& wses ssbl and msel, 

J>»t to heaUe gang Healfdenes sunu ; 
1010 wolde self cyning symbel jricgan. 

Ne gefrsBgn ic pSL maeg^ mdran werode 

ymb hyra sinc-gyfan s61 gebaeran. 

Bugon fd t6 bence blsed-dgende, 

person, of those that gaze on such. That bright castle, thongh all 
fitstened with bands of iron within, was greatly shattered ; the 
hinges burst open ; the roof alone survived, wholly uninjured, when 
the monster, stained by his wicked deeds, turned to flight, hopeless 
of life. That [death] it is not an easy thing to flee from (perform 
it whoso will) ; but each man that owns a soul, of the inhabitanis 
of the ground, the children of quarrels, compelled by necessity, 
must seek the place prepared, where his body, imprisoned in its 
narrow bed, shall sleep sifter [life's] feast. Then was chance and 
time that Healfdene's son should go to the hall ; the king himself 
would taste of the feast. Nor did I ever hear of a tribe, in a 
greater body, conducting itself better around their treasure-giver. 



^* tohlidenef part of tohltdan, to *®^ ^eny<^,MS.; Thorpe coneetB 

split open. Ih. genas, pf. oi genesan, genyded, 
servari. ^^^ leger-hed is ' the grave.* 

^°^ or-werw, lit. 'without expecta- ^°^® seel and nusl. See 1.1611. Sal 

tion.' and mesl seems to have been used as 

*°^ gesacan, MS. I have followed a current phrase ; ' hap and time.' 
Thorpe in correcting gesecan, to *®^^ bked^ende, ht. ^prosperitj 



seek. 



ownmg, 
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fylle gefi^on. Fsegene geJTssgon 

1015 medo-fdl manig magas p&r^ 

swi^liicgende on sde ^m hedn, 
Hr6Sg4r and Hr6Sulf. Heorot innan wa^s 
fre6ndum afylled ; nalles £&cn-stafiM 
pe6d-Scyldinga8 }7enden fremedon. 

1020 Forgeaf pi Beowulfe beam Healfdenes 
segen gyldenne, sigores t6 ledne, 
hroden hilde-cumbor, helm and byman, 
msere maSSum-sweord ; manige gesawon 
beforan beom beram Beowulf ge|?dh 

1025 fill on flette ; n6 he JTsfere feoh-gyfte 
fore sc6tenum scAmigan porhe. 
Ne gefi^gn ic fi'e6ndlicor fe6wer madmas 
golde gegyrede gum-manna fela 
in ealo-bence o«rum gesellan. 

Then these prosperous men set themselves down on the benches, 
dehghted in the plenty [of the feast]. Their kinsmen in that high 
hall, the strong-souled HroSgar and HroSnnff, joyfully quaffed 
many a brimmer of mead. Heorot within was filled with friends ; 
the Scyldings' tribe by no means did bad acts the while. 

Then the son of Healfdene gave to Beowulf a golden ensign, 
in reward of victory, a wreathed war-banner, a helmet and a 
breast-plate, a ^at and valuable sword ; many saw [the attendants] 
carrying them before the hero. Beowulf in the hall quaffed the cup ; 
he had no need to be ashamed of that present before the soldiers. 
Nor have I heard tell of many persons giving to others on the ale- 
bench four precious objects enriched with gold in more friendly 



»<»* Fagerey MS. 

^^^ magas ^ara. There la pro- 
bably some error in the MS. here, 
for it is difficult to make sense of 
these words. 

*^' Hrothwiilf, Hrothgar's cousiq, 
is identified by some with Bolf 
Kraka. See the Qlosaary of Names. 

*°^® Deeds of treachery and vio- 
lence so often broke up the feasts 
of the Northmen that it is not 



without meaning that the poet as- 
sures us that no such acts marred 
the harmony of this particular feast. 
See the Heimskringla and Saxo 
passim. 

1023 J follow Grein in correct- 
ing the kUte of the MS. to hilde\ 
hUde-cumbor is in apposition to segen, 

^^^ scotenum, MS. Kemble and 
Thorpe correctsceotendum, 'shooters,* 
see 1. 1154. 
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1030 Ymb |?aBS helmes hr6fi heafod-beorge, 
wirum bewunden, walan litan heold, 
pout him fela 14f frecne ne meahton, 
sciir-heard Bce^^an, |?oime scyld-freca 
ongean grdmum gangan scolde. 

1035 H^ht p& eorla hle6 eahta mearas, 
faeted-hleore, on flet te6ii, 
in under eoderas. pdra &num st6d 
sadol eearwum fdh, since gewur^d : 
faBt waes hilde-setl hedh-cyninges, 

1040 }7onne Bweorda geldc sunu Healfdenes 
efhan wolde. Neefre on ore laeg 
wid-cu^s wig, |?onne walu feollon. 
And p& Beowulfe b^a gehwaeSres 
eodor Ingwina onweald getedh, 

1046 wicga and waBpna: h^t hine wel briican, 

guise. Bonnd the top of tliat helmet, for a protection of the head, 
twisted with wires, a Wala (?) was an outer defence, so that 
swords, polished and hard, might not dangerously harm it, when 
the shielded warrior had to go against the foe. Then the shelter 
of earls [HrotSgar] gave orders to bring into the court eight horses 
with plated head-stalls, in under the horse-doors. On one of them 
there was a saddle curiously adorned, enriched and precious ; that 
was the war-seat of the high king, when the son of Healf dene was 
minded to practise the sword-^ame. Never flagged the battle of 
the far-famed one at the head [of his army], when the carcases of 
the slain fell to earth. And then the prince of the Ingwinas gave 
over to Beowulf the possession of both one and the other,---the 



1080 This sentence is probably cor- 
rupt; the scribe himself does not 
appear to have understood it. The 
readings above are those of the MS. 
Walan is taken by some as the ace., 
and translated ' wales,' * bruises : ' 
'head-covering warded off bruises.' 
Grein conceives wala to mean a pig, 
just as he understood /e;*A, in 1. 306, 
'the boar device outside protected, 
&c.' A thorough study of ancient 
Teutonic helmets might, perhaps, 



throw light on the passage. Of Irf 
nothing can be made : I follow Giein 
in correcting lafe, bequests, heir- 
looms, t.e., sworoB. See L 795. 

^^^ fatedrhleorey lit. 'plated on 
cheek.' 

io»7 eoderas. Eoder is the O.N. 
ia^atTf which occurs in the Edda 
(Hrccfn, 25), and is there explained 
by Liining ' horse-door ' (i6r, horse, 
dyvy door). 

*^* 6re, dat. of 6r, beginning. 
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Swd manlfce m^re J7e6den, 
hord-weard haale^, hea^rawas geald, 
mearrum and madmum ; bwA h^ nsefrc man lyli?^, 
se |?e secgan wile 86% aefter rihte. 

XVI. 

1050 pd gyt aBghwylcum eorla drihten, 
J7ara pe mid Beowulfe brimlade tedh, 
on J^aere medubence maSSum gesealde, 
yrfe-Ufe ; and j^one cfenne h6ht 
golde forgyldan, |?one f e Grendel 86r 

1065 mS,ne acwealde, swd he hyra md wolde, 
nefiie him witig God wyrd for8t6de, 
and psds mannes m6d. Metod eallum weold 
gumena cynnes, swd he mi git d^S ; 
forj^an biS andgit ^ghw^r shiest, 

horses and tbe arms, — ^he bad him enjoy them well. Thns like a 
trae man did the great ruler, the treasnre-'warden of heroes, requite 
tbe [perilous] shocks of war with horses and precious things ; in 
such wise that never will any man nndervalne them, who wishes to 
speak the truth according to right. 



XVL 

Then, moreover, did the lord of earls bestow treasure on the 
mead-bench on each one of those who undertook with Beowulf the 
voyage over the deep, — heirlooms to leave behind them; and ho 
gave orders to pay the price in gold of that one man whom Grendel 
had wickedly shun, as he would have [slain] more of them, had 
not all-knowing God, and that man's courage, prevented this 
destiny for them. The Creator ruled over all the children of men, 
as He now yet doth ; therefore is reflection everywhere best, [and] 



*^* &*^' ^ P'®®* ?^' ^^ ^^'^' illustration of the old Teutonic 

1054 ^e companion of Beowulf, theory, that every man has his price, 

who had lost his life while aiding — ^is of a certain value, greater or less, 

his lord against Grendel (1. 741), is to the society to which he helonfrs, — 

paid for at his just value, his were- is highly interesting. See WiUdns' 

ffi/ld, by Hrothgar. This practical Leges Anglo-Saxonkte, passim. 
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1000 ferhSes fore|?anc. Fela sceal gebidan 

Ie6fe8 and lASes, se pe longe her 

on f yssum win-dagum worulde briiceS. 

pasr wass sang and sw^g samod setgaedere 

fore Healfdenes hilde-wisan, 
1065 gomen-wndu grated, gid oft wrecen, 

|?onne heal-gamen HroSgdres 8c6p, 

softer medo-bence, msenan scolde. 
* Finnes eaferum, p& hie se figfer begeat^ 

haeleS Healfdena, Hnaef Scyldinga, 
1070 in Fres-waele feallan scolde. 

Ne hum Hildeburh herian jH>rfte 

E6tena tre6we : unsynnum wearS 

beloren le6ftim ast p&m lind-plegan, 

bearnum and br6Srum ; hie on gebyrd hruron, 

fore-thonght of the mind. Much mnst he expect of good and evil, 
who here for a long time, in these days of toil, enjojs the world. 
There were song and the din of voices, miogled together, before the 
war-leader [the son] of Healfdene ; the wood of mirth was touched, 
the tale oft recounted, when HrotSgar*s poet, along the mead- 
bench, was to recite [what was] the delight of the hall : — 

* By Fin's heirs, when the peril overtook them, Hnffif the 
Scylding, Healf dene's warrior, was in Friesland doomed to feJl. Nor 
surely had Hildeburh need to praise the good faith of the Jutes ; 
without her fault she was bereft of her beloved sons and brotheiSi 



*^^ leofes and la6eSj lit. * of what 
is lief and what is loathly.' 

^<^ gatnenrvmdu, * the play-wood/ 
i,e.f the harp. 

1068 ji^n^nes eaferum. There is 
much difficulty about this opening of 
the Scop's tale. Thorpe inserts be, 
' concerning,' hefore Finnes, and con- 
nects the words with what has gone 
before. I am far from certain that 
this does not give the hest sense; 
however, I have followed Grein in 
his arrangement of the sentence. 
Fin's heirs, 'when the peril over- 
took them/ t.e., when Fin's town was 
attacked (see the JEacursus on this 



passage), defended themselyeB so 
well that they caused the deauth 6t 
Hnsef, the leader of the attack. 

'^^ Healfdena, MS. MeiMeiim, 
Edda. -y— I 

1073 Fotena, though it would natu- 
rally represent the gen. pi. of eotm 
(Jbtunn), giant, can only be under- 
stood here as another form of Jtdna, 
gen. of Jotan, the Jutes. lb. unsyn- 
num, Grein takes the word to he an 
adj., and joins it to bearnum, &c. This 
seems harsh; I should prefer to re- 
gard it as used adverbially^ or else to 
correct unsynrUg, with Thorpe. 

*®'* hruron, pf. of hreosan, to M. 
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1075 g&re ynwde ; fact woes geomara iie?. 

Nalles h61iiiga Hoccs ddhtor 

metodsceaft bemeanir sy'SSm morrrn !::-ii, 

J:d heo under swi^le geseoa makh.ue 

morSor-bealo nuiga* ^sr hetS sr mt&sce Kecui 
1080 worolde wjnne. Wig cmlle fonuun 

Finnes Jr^nas, nemne feskum. anmrr, 

}7£et he ne mebte on ^aem me^el-^ei? 

wig Hengeste wiht gefeohrxn^ 

ne J7a wea-lafe wige fi^'^rrngskn 
1085 jTeodnes f^ne. Ac hig him gefingo boi::i, 

}7det hie him o%er flee eal gerymdon. 

healle and heah-setl, Jaet hie healfre zeTr-^j.! i 

wiS Eotena beam agan mostoo^ 

and aet feoh-gyfhun Folcwaldan suna. 
1090 d6gra gehwylce. Dene weorSode, 

Hengestes heap hringom wecede 

in the ahield play : thej itU according to thecr desrEzLj, ircnuieii bj 
the spear; that was a aoROwfiil lady. Xoc nitLdS cao^ did 
Hoe's dauLj^ter moam &te's decree, when the zziyrr. : ng cacbr : 
when she might hehold under the sky her kinsnen slaogrirered and 
gone, where erst she had the meet joy in the world. War sTrept 
away all the thanes of Finn, except a very fitw, so tLac he rcight 
not, on the place of assemhly, contend at all against HerLg-rst, cor 



ane 



protect by war that miserable renmant from the prince's tbi 
(Hengest). Bnt they pRnn's thanes' offered to Lim conditions, 
that they wonld wholly Tacate for him [^Hengest ^ another coart, 
a hall and a high seat, so that they might halve the power with the 
children of the Jntes, and that the son of Folcwalda [Finn], at the 
distribution of presfflits, shonld on each day do honoor to the Danes, 
shonld liberally present Hengest's band with rings even in the like 



1076 Effaces dohtar. ffildebarh ; eee term elsewhere, so far as I can 

the JExcwrtm on this episode in the discover, justiHes the interpre- 

Appendix* tition- 

*o^ me^JrBtedey *the pUice of a»- /<** wig, MS. ; Hiorpe corrects 

semhly : ' see note on I. 236. Grein ictS. 

and Thorpe understand it here, * field ^^* wenede, pf of wenian ; lit 

of battle/ but no similar use of the 'should habituate to.' 
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efne swA swiSe, sinc-ge8tre6nuni 

faettan goldes, swd he Fresena cyn 

on be6r-sele byldan wolde. 
1095 pd hie getriiwedon on twd healfa 

fa?»te frioSu-wsere ; Fin Hengeste, 

elne unflitme, dSum benemde, 

pifit he pa, wed-ldfe weotena d6me 

drum heolde, f aet ps^r gfenig mon, 
1100 wordum ne worcum, wsere ne braece, 

ne |?urh inwit-searo a^fre gemsenden, 

piah hie hira b^g-gyfan banan folgedon, 

|?e6denledse, pA him swd ge|?earfod waes. 

Gyf ]?onne Frysna hwylc frecnan sprasce 
1106 f aes morBor-hetes myndgiend wcere, 

f onne hit sweordes ecg sySSan scolde. 

AS waes geaefned, and icge gold 

degree (with presents of precious things [made] of plated gold), as 
he would encourage • the kindred of the Frisians in the beer-hall. 
Then on both sides they ratified a firm treaty of peace ; Finn en- 
gaged to Hengest on oath, strongly and without strife, that he 
would honourably maintain that sad remnant, by the judgment of 
the Witan, so that no man there should by word or work break 
the treaty, or with crafty malice ever make mention of [the past], 
although they, ruler-less, followed the slayer of their own ring- 
giver, as they had been compelled to do. If, then, anyone of the 
Frisians should with rash speech make mention of that murderoas 
feud, then the edge of the sword was to avenge it. 

The oath was taken, and gold brought forth from the hoard. 



1098 yjeorlafe. The remnant of the 
Danish followers of Hneef, who, after 
their master's fall (described in the 
firagment commonly called the Battle 
of Fimburg), took service with Finn, 
the Frisian king. 

1101 gemtmden (read gememdon) is 
supposed by Grein to come from a 
verb otherwise unknown, gemaenarif 
to corrupt; but it seems better to 
suppose a gemcenan connected with 
mcBnan, to declare, and gemunan, to 



call to mind. 

"^ mgndgiend, pres. part, of 
myndgianj to remind. 

""^^ syh^an, MS.; Thorpe reads 
swe^rian, to compose; but Grrein cites 
sefief from 8e15an (Genesis, 1. 1625), 
which he believes to be there used 
in the sense of * avenge.' With this 
verb he identifies the «y^t$an of the 
text. These assumptions are both 
doubtful and the passage remains 
obscure. 
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ahaefen of horde . Here - Scy Idinga 
betst beado-rinca waes on bsel gearu. 

1110 Mt f sem dde waes eS-ges;;^ne 

swdt-fdli syrce, sw;;^n eal gylden, 
eofer iren-heard, aeSeling manig 
wundum awyrded: sume on wael crungon. 
H^t )?d Hildeburh, aet Hnaefes dde, 

1115 hire selfre sunu sweoloSe befaestan, 
bdn-fatu baernan, and on bsel d6n 
earme on eaxle. Ides gnomode, 
geomrode giddum. GiiS-rinc astdh ; 
wand to wolcnum wael-fyra maBst, 

1120 hlynode for hlsewe ; hafelan multon, 

ben-geato burston ; |?onne bl6d aetspranc, 
IdB-bite lices. Lig ealle forswealg, 
gsesta gifrost, f dra pe f aer gujS fornam : 
b^ga folces waes hira bleed scacen. 

The noble warrior of the soldier- Scyldings [Hneaf] was made ready 
for the funeral pile. At the pyre might easily be seen the war- 
shirt stained with blood, the swine all of gold, the boar-helm of 
hardest iron, many a noble disfigured by wounds: some had 
fallen in the carnage. Then, at Hnsefs burning, Hildeburh bade 
them commit her own sons to the burning heat, to bum their 
bodies, and on the pile reduce the hapless ones to ashes. The lady 
groaned, uttered sorrowful cries. The warrior mounted upwards ; 
that greatest of funereal fires rose to the clouds, roared before the 
mound ; the heads melted, the gates of the wounds burst ; then 
blood gushed forth, from the gash made in the body. Fire, that 
greediest of spirits, swallowed up all those whom war had there 
swept away ; for both nations their welfare was departed. 



^^^^ icge. No commentator, so far ^"* sunu, MS. ; read suna. 

as I know, has been able to explain ^^*^ eaxle, Thorpe corrects cuve, 

t\na word satisfactorily. ashes, which I have followed in the 

*"^ stDi/n. The crest surmount- translation, 

ing the iron helmet was a hoar made ^^^^ beiv-geato, A strange com- 

of gold. In the next line eofer sim- pound, not elsewhere met with. 

ply means ' helmet.' "^'^ iab-bite, lit. * hostile bite.' 

L 2 
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XVII. 

1126 GeXviton him f d wigend wica ne6sian, 
fre6ndum befeallen, Frysland gese6n, 
hdmas and hedh-burh. Hengest J? d gyt 
wael-fdcme winter wunode mid Finne • 
.... unhlitme ; eard gemunde, 

1130 )7edh pe he meahte on mere drifan 
hringed-stefnan. Holm storme weol, 
won wiS winde ; winter ^8e beledc 
is-gebinde, oSS^t oSer com 
gear in geardas ; swd nii gyt deS, 

1135 f d pe syngales sele bewitiaS 

wuldor-torhtan weder. pA waBS winter scacen ; 

XVII. 

Then the warriors, deprived of their friends, departed to visit 
the settlements, to see Friesland, the hamlets and high bnrgh. 
Hengest, during the winter, the enemy of moving waters, still 

dwelt there with Finn (?) ; he bethought him of his 

native place, though he could not urge his ringed-stemmed ship 
over the sea. The water boiled under the tempest, struggled 
against the wind ; winter locked the waves in icy bonds, till a new 
year came to the farm-steads, even as it now still doth, for those 
that continually watch for the gloriously bright weather. Then 
was winter fled ; fair was the bosom of the earth ; the wanderer- 



^^** Getaiton, Ilnafs remaining 
warriors disperse to the homes as- 
signed to them in different parts of 
Friesland. 

^^^^ wtxilrfagne ; waily rolling or 

rushing water, fag, infensus; said 

of the winter, because it fetters the 

running waters with ice. lb. mid 

Jmnely MS. 

1129^ word is wanting in the MS., 
of which only / remains ; Grein sup- 



plies €6le8. lb. unhlitme has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. Thorpe 
corrects uri/litme, 'without dissen- 
sion.' 

1^30 he, MS. ; ne, Grein. 

^^'* sele, MS. ; Thorpe reads 8€Ble, 
and translates 'a hap^y moment.' 
Perhaps we should take it as the gen. 
agreeing with syngales, 'at a time 
perpetually recurring.* For "pd Grein 
reads \>€Bm, 
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fa3ger foldan bearm; fundode wrecca 

gist of geardum ; he t6 gym-wrace 

BwiSor f 6hte f onne t6 sse-ldde, 
1140 gif he torn-gem6t ]?urhteon mihte, 

f a3t he Eotena beam inn-gemunde. 

Swd he ne forwymde worold-raedenne, 

))onne him HunUfing, hilde-le6man, 

billa shiest, on bearm dyde : 
1145 psQS waeron mid E6tenum ecge cuSe. 

Swylce ferhS-frecan Fin eft begeat 

sweord-bealo sliSen, a3t his selfes hdm ; 

siSSan grimne gripe GuSlaf and Osldf, 

aefter sse-siSe, sorge msfendon, 

gnest [Hengest] longed [to set out] from the farm-steads ; he 
thought rather on a woeful vengeance than on a sea voyage, if he 
might carry to the end the deadly conflict, on which he, the child 
of the Jutes, inly meditated. So he repudiated not the custom of 
the world, when [Finn] laid on his lap Hunlafing, that war-flashing 
sword, that best of blades : its edges were well known among the 
Jutes. Thus the courageous Finn afterwards was overtaken by 
foul slaughter at his own home, when Guthlaf and Oslaf, after their 
sea-voyage, made mournful mention of the cruel death-struggle. 



^1" wrecca (Eng. ' wretch '), exile, 
wanderer. Hengest was the com- 
mander of one of those bands of 
rovers, with no home but their ships, 
who at that time infested the Nor- 
thern seas. 

^^*^ he Tie forwymde, I follow 
Rieger's explanation of this difficult 
line. Hengest, though secretly plot- 
ting vengeance, did not rebel against 
the established customs; and when 
Finn, anxious to heal the breach, 
'laid on his lap,' i.e., presented to 
him, the good sword Hunlafing, 
Hengest accepted it. 

^^** on bearm dyde. Ettmiiller 
and Grein take these words to mean 
' plunged into his bosom,' and to de- 
Ecribe the murder of Finn by Hen- 
gest. But cf. 1. 2194, where a nearly 
similar expression occurs, which can 



only be understood of making a pre- 
sent. See also 1. 2404 

^^*^ ecge. The double edge of 
Hunlafing had often been used by 
Finn agamst the Jutes with terrible 
effect. 

^^*° Swylce is difficult of explana- 
tion : perhaps it refers to what has 
been said before of the secret designs 
of Hengest. lb. begeat, pf. of begitan, 
to reach, overtake. 

1148 p*iffine gripe, rightly referred 
by Rieger to the struggle in which 
Hnsef had fallen. 

11** nusndon. Against the com- 
pact which had been made, that no 
mention of enmities past should be 
allowed. Gufilaf and Oslaf, on arriv- 
ing in Friesland from Denmark, 
freely bewailed their slain countrj'- 
jnen — hostilities then recommenced. 
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1160 aetwiton wedna dsfel ; ne meahte waBfre mcSd 
forhabban in hreSre. pd waes heal hroden 
fe6nda feorum, swilce Fin slaegen, 
cyning on corSre, and se6 cw^n numen. 
Sce6tend Scyldinga t6 scypum feredon 

1156 eal in-gesteald eorS-cyninges, 

swylce hie aet Finnes hdm findan meahton, 
sigla 8earo-gimraa% Hie on sse-ldde 
drihtlice wif t6 Denum feredon, 
laeddon t<5 le6dum. Le6S waes asungen, 

1160 gle6mannes gyd ; gamen eft astdh, 
beorhtode benc-sw^g ; byrelas sealdon 
win of wunder-fatum. p& cwom Wealh]?e6w 

forS, 
gdn under gyldnum hedge, pssr ]?a g6dan tw^gen, 
saeton suhter-gefaederan. pa gyt waes hiera sib 
aetgaedere, 

reproached him [as the author of] their portion of griefs; nor 
could Hengest*8 wavering mind restrain itself in his breast. Then 
was the hall adorned vrith the lives of foemen, inasmuch as Finn 
was slain, the king in his court, and the queen taken away. The 
archers of the Scyldings carried to the ships all the household stuff 
of the land-king, whatever they were able to find at Finn's home- 
stead, jewels curious and precious. They carried the noble lady in 
their voyage to Denmark, led her to [her] people.' 

The sung was sung, the gleeman's tale [told] ; after that pastime 
arose, the noise on the benches was loud and shrill ; cup-beareiB 
handed wine from wondrously wrought jars. Then came Weal- 
theow forth, with a golden coronet on her head, to go to where 
those two good friends, uncle and nephew, sat. Still was there 



1153 jVw sUsgen, I have attempted 
to give an intelligible view of this 
singular episode in the Excwsus re- 
lating to it. 

^'" «eo ctcew, Hildebm-h. 

1155 eor^ ' cyningeSf 'land -king,' 
haying a fixed residence and defined 
territory, as opposed to the 'sea- 
kings,' who had neither. 

1161 Jyr^o^, cup-bearers. The word 



occurs often in the Laws ofEthdbert, 
and is there always feminine. 

**^* suktei'-^efeederaTif 'of kin on 
the father's side.' Sukter is connected 
with the Germ, geschwister. Nearly 
the same word is used in the Trth 
vdler's Song, 1. 46, to express the 
relationship between Hrothgar and 
Hrothwulf ; they are there called 
suhtef'-fadran. 
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1166 ffighwylc oSrum trywe, S wylce J^aer HunferS jry le 
aet f6tum saet fredn Scyldinga; gehwylc hiora 
his ferhSe tre6wde, [nsere 

jjset he haefde m6d micel, f edh pe he his magum 
drfaest aet ecga geldcum. Spraac p& ides Scyl- 
dinga: 
Oiif6h f issum fulle, fre6-drihten min, 

U70 sinces brytta ; f li on Sfielum wes, 

gold- wine gumena : 'and to Gedtura spraec 
mildum wordum, swd sceal man d6n. 
Bed wiS Gedtas glaed, geofena gemyndig, 
nedn and feorran : f^ii nii . . . . hafast. 

175 Me man saegde, faet f li for sunu wolde 
here-rinc habban. Heorot is gefselsod, 
bedh-sele beorhta : briic f enden pu m6te 
manigra medo, and f inum magum laef 
folc and rice, f onnc pu forS scyle 

180 metodsceaft se6n. Ic minne can 

glaedne Hr6Sulf, f aet he fa geogoSe wile 

se between them ; eacli was true to the other. So also Hnnfer^ 
orator sat there at the feet of the Scyldings' lord ; each of them 
ted to his sagacity, that he had great wit, — although he was 
staunch and true to his own kinsmen in the game of swords. 
a the Lady of the Scyldings spake : * Take this cup, my lord 
master, dispenser of treasure ; happy and glorious be thou, 
srous friend of men ; speak to the Geatas with mild words, as 
ought to do. Be thou gracious towards the Geatas, and mind- 
rf gifts, from near and from far; thou now hast [peace]. It 
been told to me, that thou wouldst gladly have the brave knight 
a son. Heorot, that bright ring-hall, is cleansed ; enjoy while 
1 mayst the mead of the many, and leave to thy sons people and 
^om, when thou must depart to see the Godhead. I know my 
sant HrotJwulf, that he will honourably uphold the youth, if 



*^ nare = ne wtsre. Hunferth "'* A word beginning with / has 

kiQed or caused the death of his dropped out of the MS. Ettmiiller 

brothers. See 1. 687. suggests /n«w, peace. 

'^ aeofena. A lengthened form "^* for swim ; see 1. 947. 

ofaf m)m gifu, * 
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drum healdan ; gy f f li ser f onne he, 
wine Scyldinga, worold oflaetest. 
W^ne ic |?aet lie mid g6de gyldan wille 

1185 uncran eaferan ; gif he J?£et eal gemon, 
hwsBt wit t6 willan and t6 worSmyndum, 
umbor wesendum sfer dma gefremedon. 
Hwearf fd bi bence, J?aer hyre byre wceron, 
Hr^Sric and Hr6Smund, and hfele'Sa beam, 

1190 giogoS aetgsedere i f aer se g6da saet, 

Beowulf Gedta, be ]?sem gebr6Srum twcem. 



XVIII. 

Him wies ful boren, and fre6nd.laSu 
wordum bewsfegned, and wunden gold 
estum geedwed ; earm-redde twd, 
1195 hraegl and hringas, heals-bedga maest 
|?dra j?e ic on foldan gefraegen hajbbe. 
Nsenigne ic under swegle s^lran h;^rde 

thou, the Scyldings' kindly lord, shouldst leave the world before him. 
I ween that he will requite our heirs with good, if he bethinketh 
him of all that, which we, in regard to honours, erst performed for 
his pleasure and dignity while he was yet an infant.' Then she 
turned by the bench, where her sons were, HreSric and HrotS- 
mund, and [other] sons of warriors, the youth sitting together; 
there the good knight, Beowulf the Great, sat beside the two 
brethren. 

xvni. 

To him a cup was borne, and a friendly invitation offered, and 
twisted gold graciously bestowed ; two armlets, raiment and rings, 
[and] the largest collar that I have ever heard of in the world. 
No finer piece of jewellery under the sky did I ever hear of as being 



*^^5 getrumf pres. of gemunan, to recta earni'-reaf', Grain (whom I 
call to mind. follow) earm - hreade, lit. ' ann- 

iiM eann^'eade, MS. ; Thorpe cor- wreaths/ 
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hord-madmum h^leBa, syS«an Hama »twicg 
to here-byrhtan byrig Br6singa mene> 

1200 sigle and sinc-faet : searo-nlSas fealh 
Eormenrices ; geceds ^cne rsfed. 
pone bring baefde Higeldc Gedta, 
nefa Swertinges, nybstan siSe, 
siS'San he under segne sine ealgode, 

1205 wael-redf werede. Hine wyrd fornam, 
siS'San he for wlenco wedn ahsode, 
fsehSe t6 Frysum. He J?a fraetwe waeg, 
eorcnan-stanas, ofer f^a. ful 
rice f e6den. He under rande gecranc : 

1*210 gehwearf fa in Francna feeSm feorh cyninges, 
bre6st-gewsedu, and se bedh somod : 
wyrsan wig-frecan wsbI reafedon, 
aefter giiS-sceare ; Gedta le6de 
hred-wic heoldon. Heal sw^e onfeng : 

in the possession of heroes, since Kama carried away the Brosinga- 
men, gems and precions vessels, at the bright burgh ; he incurred 
the malignant hate of Bormenric ; he obtained lasting advantage. 
That collar had Higelac the Geata, nephew of Swerting, on his last 
raid, when under his banner he defended the treasure, guarded the 
Rpoils of the slain. Fate swept him away, when owing to his pride 
he experienced disasters, in the fend with the Frisians. He bore 
that jewel, [the collar of] precious stones, across the brimming 
waters, that powerful king. He sank low beneath his shield ; then 
passed into the power of the Franks the life of the king, his breast- 
weeds and the collar together ; inferior combatants rifled the dead 
body, according to the lot of war ; the people of the Greatas dwelt 
in the abode of slaughter. 



^^^ madmum, MS. ; read fnalS^um. Higelac^s disastrous expedition see 

Tb. €etw€egj pf. of atwegan. Introduction, § 2. 

^^®* hereSf^htan, MS. ; Grain cor- ^^^ cwcnaw-^^a/w*, precious stones; 

recta p€Breby7'htan. Jh, Brostrwamene, Icel. ta^'knastein, Goth, atrkniss, lb. 

mentioned in Ihe Edda as the neck- y^afnl, lit. ' the cup of the waves.' 

lace of Freyja. See the Excurms *'^* hreorwic heoMon, The natural 

in the Appendix. interpretation would be ' had posses- 

*2oi geceas, pf. of geceomn, to sion of the place of carnage ; t.c, 

choose. stood their ground, and repelled the 

*'®^ ftehfie. For an account of enemy ; hut, as Higelac and the 
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1215 WealhJ?e6w ma^elode, he6 fore fsfem werede 

Briic Jnsses hedges, Beowulf le6fa [spraec : 

hyse, mid hsele, and |?isses hraegles iie6t, 

)7e6d-gestre6na, and gef e6h tela : 

c^n ]:ec mid craefte, and j^yssum cnyhtum wes 
1220 Idra liSe ; ic pe j^aes ledn geman. 

Hafast f li gefered fast f e feor and nedh, 

ealne wide-ferhS, weras ehtiga^ 

efiie swa side swa sae bebugeS 

windge eard-weallas. Wes, |?enden f li lifige, 
1225 ae&ling eddig ! ic pe an tela 

sinc-gestre6na. Be6 f li sunum minum 

dsedum ged^fe, dredm healdende. 

Her is seghwylc eorl oSrum getr^we, 

m6des milde, man-drihtne hold ; 
1230 l^egnas syndon gef wfifere, pe6d eal gearo ; 

druncne dryht-guman ; d6S swd ic hidde. 

E6de p& t6 setle. paer waes symhla cyst, 

The liall becaxne upr oarious : Wealtheow spake ; she delivered 
herself [thus] before the company : * Receive and wear this collar, 
O youth, dear Beowulf, in all prosperity, and make good use of this 
raiment, [for they are] public gifts ; and thrive well ; enkindle thy 
spirit strongly, and be to these young men a mild teacher ; I wiU 
bethink me to requite thee there-for. Thou hast dealt so, that 
men will honour thee far and near all thy life long, even as widely 
as the sea embraceth the windy bulwarks of the land. Be, whilia 
thou livest, a prosperous noble ! I will bestow on thee lavishly 

firesents of treasure. Be thou in act staunch to my sons, upholding^ 
their] joy. Here all the earls are true to one another, mild of 
mood, loyal to their chief lord ; the thanes are in accord, the people 
all ready ; the vassals have well drunk : do ye as I bid.' 

Then went she to her seat. There was the choicest of feasts, 

.Geatas were utterly routed, this Thorpe's correction^ which is at onoe 

interpretation does not seem to be very simple, and removes all diffii* 

here admissible. Ih. sweffe onfeng, culty of construction, I have adopted, 

lit. ' took to noise.' Grein reads mnd geind weaUag, 

>2i7 fieatf imper. of neotan, i*** an, pres. of urman, to giant. 

i«2« ealne wtde-ferm ; see 1. 702. ^^^^ hold. The MS. has A^ with 

1334 ^Ytd geard weaUas, MS. the e struck out. 
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druncon win weras, wyrd iie cuSon, 
ge6sceaft grimne, swa hit agangen wearS 

1235 eorla manegura. SySSan aefen cwom, 
and him Hr6Sgdr gewat t6 h6fe sinum, 
rice to reste. Reced weardode 
unrim eorla, swd hie oft ser dydon ; 
benc-)7elu b^redon : hit geond-brsfeded wearS 

1240 beddum and bolstrum. Be6r-scealca sum, 
fiis and fefege, flet-reste gebedg. 
Setton him t6 hedfdum hilde-randas, 
bord-wudu beorhtan. paer on bence waes, 
ofer aeSelinge, ;^S-gesene 

1245 heaSo-stedpa helm, hringed byrne, 
f raec-wudu j?rymlic. WaBs f eaw hyra, 
psbt hie oft wsferon an wig gearwe, 
ge set hdm ge on herge, ge gehwaeSer f dm, 
efhe swylce msela swylce hira man-dryhtne 

1260 f earf gessfelde ; waes se6 pe6d tilu. 

the mdn drank wine, they knew not fate, the crnel past, as it 
had befallen many an earl. After that the evening came, and 
Hro^gar departed from them to his lodging, the ruler [went] to 
rest. An innumerable multitude of earls guarded the mansion, as 
they often did aforetime ; they bared the bench-floor ; it was spread 
over with beds and bolsters. Some of the beer-drinkers [tapsters ?], 
alert and joyful, lay down to rest. They placed at their heads their 
battle shields, their bright wooden bucklers There on the bench, 
above the noble, might easily be seen his towering helmet, his coat 
of chain-mail, his glorious war-shield. It was their custom, that 
they, should often be ready for battle, whether at home or abroad, 
and any one of them indifferently, just on such occasions as their 
liege lord had need of them ; — that was a serviceable people ! 



^^* him, the ethical dative. ^*^° Beot'scealca sum. The pre- 

'^® benc-pelu, pdu is the Engl, else import of this sentence is not 

*deal.' On the earthen floor of a clear. 

Teutonic drinking-hall a flooring of ^**^ For fcBffe (doomed, or else. 

timber was placed which covered part cowardly) we should read jf^aegen, j oy- 

of it, and on which the tables and ful. 

benches were set: they were removed ^^^^ swylce, lit. 'as the need of 

at bed-time. See lines 486 and 775. them happened to the lord.' 

H 2 
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11. 

ORENDLES MODOR. 

XIX. 

Sigon pi t6 slsfepe. Sum sdre ongeald 
SBfen-reste, bw& him ful oft gelamp, 
siSBan gold-sele Grendel warode, 
imriht «fnde, oSS^t ende becwom, 

1256 swylt aefter synnum. pcet gesyne wea 
wid-cuS werum, faette wrecend j:d gyt 
lifde aBfter IdSum, lange f rage 
SBfter guS-ceare, Grendles m6dor. 
Ides, agl^c wif, yrm«e gemunde, 

1200 se6 |:e wa^ter-egesan wunian scolde, 

II. 

XIX. 

Then sank they to sleep. One paid dearly for his e 
fks had happened to them fnll ofb, since Grendel had c 
gold-hall, and accomplished wrong, nntil his end came, 
sin. That was [clearly] seen, widely known among n 
avenger yet snrvived the foe, a long while after the per 
— GrendeFs mother. The woman, the monstrous wit 
over her misery, — she who was doomed to dwell among 
of waters, the cold streams, after that Cain became the 



Book II. Although the MS. has audience, or as if he t« 

no break at this place beyond one a certain independence 

of the usual sectional divisions, the ^^o^> so that it migh 

arrangement which makes a new ^^^ \^^^ ^*? ^"^ ^tory, 

iv/^/^ir^^TviTviATi/tA v»^^ ;o «^+ o,^ o»v; to whom it came were 
book commence nere is not an arbi- 'ii. xi. T^^ ^ t» i t^ 

j_- rp, . X J 1 "^th the First Book. E 

trwy one. The poet seems to lake ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ 0^ 

a fresh departure from this pomt ; he gigted upon afresh, just 

recapitulates shortly the events de- 1. 107. 
scribed in the foregoing Book as if he ^*" vxirode,^i, oi wa 

were addressing himself to a fresh occupy. 
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cealde stredmas, siSSan Cain gewearS 

to ecg-banan dngan br^Ser, 

fsBderen-maege. He f d fdg gewfi,t 

morSre gemearcod, man-dredm fle6n, 
1265 westen warode. panon yv6c fela 

ge6sceaft-gdsta ; waea j^sera Grendel sura, 

heoro-wearh hetelic. Se aet Heorote fand 

waeccendne wer wiges bidan; 

f aer him aglseca aet grsepe wearS; 
1270 hwaeSre he gemunde maegenes strenge, 

ginfaeste gife, J?e him God sealde, 

and him to llnwaldan dre gelyfde, 

fr6fre and fultum. pf he |?one fe6nd ofercwom, 

gehnaBgde helle gdst ; p& he hedn gew4t, 
1275 dredme bedsfeled, dedS-wic se6n, 

man-cynnes fe6nd. And his m6dor ]?a gyt, 

gifre and galg-m6d, gegdn wolde 

his own brother, his fether's son. He then, stained with guilt, 
branded with mnrder, departed, fleeing from human joys, [and] 
dwelt in the wilderness. Thence woke to life a troop of the spirits 
of old time ; of these Grendel was one, a raging were- wolf. He had 
found at Heorot a man, awake and vigilaut, awaiting the couflict ; 
there the monster was at grips with him ; nevertheless he [Beowulf] 
bethought him of his strength and vigour, those ample gifts which 
Grod delivered to him, and in him as the Sole Ruler sincerely trusted 
for comfort and succour. By this he overcame the fiend, laid low 
the hell-bom spirit ; then he [Grendel], the foe of mankind, abject 
and deprived of joy, departed to visit the abode of death. And his 



»26« gedsceaft-ffosta. See 1. 1234. 
Gto or geo meaning of ' old,' ' an- 
ciently/ geasceaft (which only occurs 
in these passages) seems to mean 
much the same as fi'umaceaft, 1. 
45. 

^^^ heoro-wearh, Wearh, or wear g, 
O.H.G. warg, Icel. vargr, ' wolf,' but 
with a notion of wickedness and 
cursedness attached to it. Grimm 
points out the same word in several 
Slavonic languages as used for the 



devil: Pol. wrog, Bohem. wrah, 
Serv. wrag. Hence came 'were-wolf,* 
the French lowp-garouj the supersti- 
tions connected with which in the 
Middle Ages and far earlier were 
countless. In the Laws of Canute 
the devil is spoken of as wod-freca 
were-vmlf. — (Urimm's Deut, Mxfth. 
948.) Ileoro has an intensive force. 

i"i gim-, MS. ; Kemble, Thorpe, 
and Grein correct gin-, 

1277 ^fl^moc?, lit. 'gallows-minded.' 
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sorhfulne siS, sunu \>e6d wrecan. 

Com fd t<5 Heorote, j^aer Hring-Dene 
1280 geoud j)Sit saeld swfifefun ; );a pser s6na wearS 

edhwyrft eorlum, siSSan inne fealh 

Grendles m6dor. Waes se gryre laessa, 

efne swd micle swd biS maagSa craeft, 

wig-gr^re wifea be waepned-men, 
1286 f onne heoru bunden, hamere gef uren, 

sweord swdte fdh (swin ofer helme), 

ecgum f yhtig, andweard scireS. 

pd woes on healle heard-ecg togen, 

sweord ofer setlum, sid-rand manig 
1290 hafen handa-fost ; helm ne gemunde, 

byman side, p& hine se br6ga angedt. 

He6 woes on 6fste, wolde lit |7anon 

feore beorgan, ):d he6 onfunden wbbs. 

mother jet, ravenous and wrathful, desired to set forth on a diead 
enterprise, signally to avenge her son. THen came she to Heorot^ 
where the Ring-Danes lay asleep ahoat that palace ; then there wa0 
soon a panic among the earls, when Orendel's mother burst ra. 
The terror was less [than in the time of Grendel], even in p^opo^ 
tion as is the strength of maids, the fear inspired in warfare %a 
woman, beside an armed man, when the banded sword, hamIne^ 
beaten, the faulchion stained with gore (the boar above the helmet) 
with trenchant edge, sheareth downright. Then in the hall wafl 
the hard edge drawn, the sword above the seats, many a bioad 
shield, firmly clutched, was upreared ; [no one] thought of helmeti 
nor broad corselet, when the terror seized him. She was in hs/^ 



*^® simu peod wrecem, MS.; but 
there eeems to be no way of making 
sense of the passage, but by sup- 
posing a compouQcL verb, peod-wre- 
can. 

^*®* edhwyrft, lit. ' a turning back.* 

^*^* bunden perhaps refers to the 
sword being stiuned different colours, 
so as to have a banded appearance. 
Ih. gepuren is a vox ignota, 

^^ svmioferhelme. These words 
axe completely out of place^ and I can 



only suppose that the poet inteO" 
duced them because he could sot 
otherwise obtain the alliteration. 

^*^^ ecgum pyhtig, doughty wiA 
edges ; and-weard, right opposite, ft 
adverso. Vyhtig is restored by Thoipe} 
the word is now effiiced from tke 
MS. ; Thorkelin has dyhttig, 

**®® togen, part, of teon, to draw. 

^2»o Aa/ew,part.ofAe66o»,tohe«t«. 

»2M feore, dat. offearh, goTernett 
by beorgan. 
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Hra^ he6 aB^linga ftnne haefde 
^ faeste befangen, p& he6 to fenne gang; 

86 waes Hr6%gdre hsele^ le6fo6t, 

on gesi^es hdd, be ssem twe6nuiD, 

rice rand-wiga, |7one pe he6 raeste abreat, 

blsed-faestne beom. Nses Beowulf jjser, 
*0 dc waes oBer in sfer geteohhod, 

«fter maSSum-gife, maferum Gdlte. [genam 

Hredm wearS on Heorote; he6 under heolfre 

cuBe fobne. Cearu waes geniwod 

geworden in wicum ; ne was J^set gewrixle til^ 
^ f aet bie on U healfa bicgan scoldon 

fre6nda feorum. pd waes fr6d cyning, 

hdr hilde-rinc, on hre<Sn m6de, 

sy^San he aldor-J>egn mdyfigendne, 

|?one de6restan, deddne wisse. 
310 HraSe waes t6 biire Beowulf fetod, 

wished to get safelj with life ont from thence, as she was dis- 
^. Suddenly she had taken fast hold of one of the nohles, as 
went to the fen ; that was to HroSgar the most beloved among 
warriors, in the rank of a retainer, by the two seas, a powerful 
Id-warrior, whom, in the midst of prosperity, she carried off 
le asleep. Beownlf was not there, for another lodging had been 
re assigned to him, the great Geat, after the bestowal of the 
sures. There was uproar in Heorot : she took, covered as it 
with blood, the weU-known hand. Distress was renewed, pre- 
ng in the dwellings ; nor was that a good exchange, that they 
oth sides had to bny with the lives of Mends. Then the sage 
, the hoary warrior, was in a fierce mood when he knew that 
leading thane was bereft of life, his dearest friend dead, 
kly was Beowulf fetched to the bower, that soldier blessed with 



abreat, pf. of abreatan, or 
'4m, the meaning of which seems 
y. In several places the mean- 
killings crushing, destroying is 
nlythe right one. Here and 
2930 it 18 doubtful whether 
otion is not that of ^carry- 



1300 
1302 



in « ' inn,' lodging. 



genam, Grenders mother 
takes down the gory hand and arm 
of her son from the roof. 

^^^ on ba healfa, Ettmiiller ex- 
plains, on the part both of Hrothgar 
and of Grenders mother. 

"^^ fetodf part, of fetian, to fetch. 
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sigor-eddig secg. Samod cer daege 
e6de eorla sum, aeBele cempa, 
self mid gesiSum, j^aer se snotera bdd, 
hwaeSre him alwalda aefre wille, 

1315 aefter wed-spelle wyrpe gefremman. 
Gang p& cefter fl6re fyrd-wyrSe man 
mid his hand-scale, (heal-wudu dynede), 
J^aet he J?one wisan wordum hnaegde, 
fredn Ingwina; fr^gn gif him wsere, 

1320 aefter ne6d-ldSu, niht getsfese. 

XX. 

Hr6Sfij^r maSelode, helm Scyldinga: 
Ne frin ]?Ti aefter sselum; sorh is geniwod 
Denigea le6dum; dedd is -Eschere, 
Yrmenldfes yldra br6Sor, 

victory. Together ere day went, attended by his earls, the noble 
warrior, himself with his retainers, where the sagacious [king] 
awaited, [to see] whether the All-Ruler would ever, after these 
sorrowful tidings, work out a change. Then walked along the 
floor the illustrious man, with his attendant troop, (the hall-timbers 
made a din) that he might accost that chieftain, the lord of the Ing- 
winas ; he asked if he had had, after [that] pressing summons, an 
agreeable night. 



XX. 

Hrothgar spake, the Scyldings' safe-guard : * Ask not after [my] 
welfare ; sorrow is renewed for the people of the Danes ; u^schere 
is dead, Yrmenlaf 's elder brother, who knew my secrets, and was 



1812 ^f,i^ gy^fif^^ Beowulf was one 
— and the chief — among a number of 
earls ; s/^ejiftena sum, 1. 207. 

1815 The opposite to wea-spell, 
woeful tidings, is god-^pdl, gospel, 
good tidings. 

**^^ handrscale, scalu, or »colu, is 
shoal, or 'school,' as when sailors 



speak of a school of porpoises. lb. Jyw- 
ede. The flooring of the haU creaked 
and groaned under the hero's tread ; 
compare the 'Gemuit sub pondere 
cymba sutilis' of Virgil (^n, vi. 
418). 

^'*® Ingwina. The Ingwinas are 
the Ingwvones of Tacitus. 
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» min min-wita, and min rsed-bora; 
eaxl-gestealla, fonne we on orlege 
hafelan w^redon, JTonne hniton fe&in, 
eoferas cnysedan : swylc scolde eorl wcsan 
. . . 8er-g6d, swylc .Eschere wa?s. 
3 WearS him on Heorote t6 hand-banan 
wael-gaest waefre. Ic ne wdt hwa^Ser 
atol seae wlanc efb-siSas teah, 
fylle gefraBgnod. He6 fa fiehSe wrcc, 
\>e Jrd gystran niht Grendel cwealdest, 
^ ))urh hsestne hdd, heardum clammum ; 
forj^an he t6 lange le6de mine 
wanode and wyrde. He set wige gecrang, 
ealdres scyldig, and mi oBer cwom 
mihtig man-scaSa,wolde hyre maeg wrecaii, 
L340 ge feor hafaS fsehSe gestseled ; 

|:aes \>e fincean ma^g fegne monegum, 
se J?e sefter sinc-gyfan on sefan gre6te]?, 
hreSer-bealo hearde. Nii se6 hand ligeS, 

ooimsellor, who stood by me shoulder to shonlder when we in 
k had to guard our heads, when battalions hurtled together, 
boar-helms crashed ; even so should [every] earl be very good, 
Bschere was. A restless demon was his destroyer in Heorot ; I 
not whether the pest exulting in its prey has returned again, 
cad by its banquet. She has avenged the quarrel, in which 

kiUedst Grendel yester-night, in violent fashion, with liard 
I, because he too long had thinned and destroyed my people, 
ell in battle, forfeiting his life ; and now another has come, a 
.ty and guilty destroyer, [and] would avenge her son, and has 
ff established the feud ; on account of which many a thane may 

at ease, who gi*ieveth in spirit after his treasure-giver, in hard 



eaxl-gestealla, * shoulder-com- lowed in the translation. 

1337 iijyrdey pf. of wyrdariy to iu- 

A word is wanting; Grein jure. 

Las ceghtcylc, "^° * These lines are very obscure. 

ffefi'tBgnody MS. Thorre reads Compare ]nncean mceg with moiy of- 

Voa, comforted ; Kemhle and yyiwan in 1. 2032. \fegHe monegam 

L gef<Bgnod, which I have fol- must refer to ^iilschere's thanes. 

N 
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se fe eow wel hwylcra wilna dohte. 

1346 Ic l^ajt londbiiend, le6de mine, 
sele-rsedende, secgan hyrde, 
J? ffit hie gesawon swylce tw^gen 
micle mearc-stapan m6ras healdan, 
ellor-gasstas ; ]?8fera o8er waes, 

1350 (]?8es \>e hie gewislicost gewitan meahton), 
idese onlfcnes ; o^r, earm-sceapen, 
on weres waestmum wraec-lastas traed, 
najfhe he wa^s mdra |?on ©nig man oSer, 
|?one on gear-dagum Grendel nemdon 

1356 fold-bdende. N6 hie fasder cunnon, 
hwffiSer him cfenig waes fifer dcenned 
dymra gdsta. Hie dygel lond 
warigeaS, wulf-hle6Su, windige naessas, 
frecne fen-geldd, faer fyrgen-stredm, 

13G0 under na^ssa genipu, ni«er gewiteS, 

fl6d under foldan. Nis |;aet feor heonon, 
mil gemearces, ps^t se mere standeS ; 

trouble of the breast. Now the hand is disabled, which was w( 
many and various pleasures to you. I have heard country p© 
of my nation, hall-talkers, say this, — that they had seen two 8 
great mark- steppers traversing the moors, strange creatures; 
these, one was (according to what they were able to know i 
accurately), the likeness of a woman ; the other, miserable, ii 
guise of a man trod the path of an outcast (except that he 
greater than any other man), whom in days of yore the pc 
named Grendel. They know not a father, whether, before tl 
any spirit of darkness has been brought forth. They inhabit 
dark land, wolf-haunted slopes, windy headlands, the rough 
way, where the mountain stream, under the dark shade of 
headlands, runneth down, water under land. It is not &r : 



>^** dohte, pf. of dugan, an afiair of the past, and onl; 

1351 onlicntBSy MS. perfectly known to the speal 

IS** on gecn*--dagum. Here again and the prominence assigned to 

a certain incongruity makes itself in the First Book. 

felt between this way of speaking of ^^*® fjp'gen, firgtn^ a moun 

Grendel, as if he and his story were Goth./atr^wit. 
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ofer |?fifem hongiaS hrinde bearwas, 
wudu wyrtum fasst, waeter oferhelmaS : 

1365 J^aer maeg nihta gehwsem niS-wundur se6n, 
fyr on fl6de. N6 f aes fr6d leofa^ 
gumena bearna faet |?one grand wite, 
pe&h J?e hseS-stdpa hundum geswenced, 
heorot hornum trum, holt- wudu s^ce, 

1370 feorran geflymed, ser he feorh seleS, 
aldor on 6fre, fifer he in wille 
hafelan [hydan]. Nis )?get heoru st6w. 
ponon yS-geblond up-astigetS 
won to wolcnum, |?onne wind styreS 

1376 IdS gewidru, oSSaet lyft drysmaS, 
roderas re6taS. Nii is se rsed gelang 
eft aet |;e llnum; eard git ne const, 
frecne st6we, faer fii flndan miht 
fela-sinnigne secg. Sec gif pn dyrre ; 

hence, a mile by measxire, tliat the mere lies ; over it hang groves 
of dead (?) trees, a wood fast-rooted, [and] bend sheltering! j over 
the water ; there every night may [one] see a dire portent, fire 
on the flood. No one of the sons of men is so experienced as to 
know those lake-depths; though the heath-ranging hart, with 
strong horns, pressed hard by the hounds, seek that wooded holt, 
hunted from far, he will sooner give up his life, his last breath 
on the bank, before he will [hide] his head therein. It is not a 
holy place. Thence the turbid wave riseth up dark hued to the 
clouds, when the wind stirreth up foul weather, until the air grows 
glomy, the heavens weep. Now is the speech come back to thee 
alone ; thou knowest not yet the haunt, the dangerous place, where 
thou mayst find this most sinful being. Seek [him] if thou durst ; 



1563 Jirifi^^ an unknown word. 
Thorpe translates 'barky,' Thorkelin 
* pensilia ' ; Grain thinks it may mean 
'dead/ as connected with an old 
English word rind, frozen to death. 

1366 ^yy. Qrein translates 'a man/ 
as nom. case to mag ; but surely it 
is better to understand it of the^V c, 
which^ as we read afterwards, raged 



beneath the surface of the mysterious 
lake. 

1366 ^^Q^ leofa^y peritus vivit ; i.e., 
is cunning enougn. This phrase 
occurs in a poem on the Wonders of 
Creation in the Exeter MS. 

1878 ^ word is missing. Grein 
accepts Thorpe's insertion of hydan, 

*'**^ rfy;rc, pr. 8ub.ofe?M;r«w,todar©. 
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1380 ic \:c j?a fteh^ feo lednige, 

eald-ge8tre6nuiii, swa ic ser dyde, 
wundum golde, gyf f li onweg cymest. 



XXL 

Beowulf maSelode, beam Ecg]?e6wes ; 

Ne sorga, snotor guma ! s^lre biS seghwsem 
1386 j>3dt he his fre6nd wrece, JTonne he fela murne 

Ure £eghwylc sceal ende gebidan 

worolde lifes: wyrce se |:e m6te 

d6me8 sfer dedSe ; psst biS driht-guman 

unlifgendum a^r shiest. 
1390 Aris, rices weard? uton hraSe f^ran 

Grcndles magan gang scedwigan. 

Ic hit fe gehdte, n6 he6 on holm losaS, 

ne on foldan fa^Sm, ne on fyrgen-holt, 

ne on gyfenes grund, gfl, faer he6 wille. 

I will reward thee duly for that fight with old treasures, i 
formerly did, with twisted gold, if thou comest away [alive]. 



XXI. 

Beowulf spake, the son of Ecgtheow : * Grrieve not, thou ' 
man ! better it is for everyone that he should avenge his fri 
than that he should mourn exceedingly. Each one of us u 
abide the end of worldly life ; let him who may work out 
portion] of glory before his death ; that shall hereafter be besi 
the chieftain when no more in life. Arise, guardian of the k 
dom ! let us go, and quickly fare, to spy out the goings of Greiw 
mother. I promise it thee ; she shall not escape by water, nor 
the bosom of the earth, nor into the mountain-forest, nor the boi 



^**' ivundum, MS. Grein's cor- '*^ magaUf lit. ' relative.' 

rection, ivundnum, is entirely satis- '*^* no he an helm, MS., whi 

factory. without meaning Thorpe coi 

^^®^ uton, or mufon, corresponds in heo on holm, which I have follow? 

meaning to the French allons, the translation. Grein retains 
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1395 pys d6gor pu gepyld hafa 

wedna gehwylces, swd ic fe w^ne t6. 

Ahle6p pA se gomela, Gode |?ancode, 

mihtigan drihtne, |?aes se man gespraec. 

pd waBs Hr6Sgdre hors gebseted^ 
14C0 wicg wunden-feax. Wisa fengel 

geatolic gende ; gum-feSa 8t6p 

lind-haebbendra. Lastas wseron 

aefter wald-swaSum wide gesyhe ; 

gang ofer grundas gegnum f6r, 
1405 ofer myrcan m6r : mago-fegna baar 

J?one s^lestan sawolledsne, 

pAre pe mid Hr6Sgdre hdm eahtode. 

Ofer-e6de p& sej^elinga beam 

stedp stdn-hliSo, stige nearwe, 
1410 enge ^paSas, uncuS geldd, 

neowle ns&ssas, nicor-hiisa fela. 

He feara sum beforan gengde, 

of the sea, let her go where she will. This day have thou patience 
concerning every trouble, as I expect in thee.' 

Then the old man sprang up, he thanked God, the mighty Lord, 
for what the man spoke. Then was Hro^gar's horse bitted, a steed 
with curling mane. The wise chieftain, fully equipped, went 
forth ; a battalion of shield-bearing men marched [with him]. The 
footsteps were widely seen along the forest glades ; the track over 
the ground led straight on, across the gloomy moor ; she bore the 
lifeless corpse of the best of the thanes, his kinsmen, who witk 
Hrot5gar protected the homestead. Then the descendant of princes 
passed over a steep stony rise, narrow roads, strait lonely paths, an 
unknown way, precipitous headlands, [by] many haunts of Nixes. 
He, attended by a lew prudent men, went before to survey tha 



^^^^ gmde, MS. Thorpe corrects the MS., would mean * consulted for 

gengde, went. Greiu refers to the the household.' 1 am inclined to 

Icelandic gana, gandi, mere temere follow Keinble in correcting ealgode, 

et prsBcipiti cursu. * protected.' 

^'^^ gegnum fdf'f went straight on> *^^'^ feam sum, one of a few; see 

"<^^ ham ea/Uode, the reading of 1. 13li and note. 
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wlsra monna, wong scedwian, 
o««©t he f^ringa fyrgen-bedffias 

1415 ofer hdrne stdn hle6nian funde, 

wynledsne wudu ; waeter under st6d 
dre6rig and gedr^fed. Denum eallum 
winum Scyldinga, weorce on m6de 
t6 gej?olianne, fegne monegum, 

1420 oncyS eorla gehwcfem, sySSan jEscher 
on p&m holm-clife) hafelan mutton. 
F16d bl(5de weol (folc t6s8Bgon), 
Mtan heolfre ; horn stundum song 
fiislic .... Ie65. FeSa eal gesa3t. 

1426 Gesawon p& sefter wa^tere wynn-cynne 
s^llice 8£&-dracan, sund cunnian ; 
swylce on nfifes-hleoSum nicras licgean, 

region, nntil he suddenly came npon some monntain i 
over a hoar rock, a cheerless wood ; the water lay li 
and troubled. To all the Danes, the friends of the 
was [a thing] grievous in mind to endure for man 
distress for each earl [among them], when, on the cl 
Bea, they came upon the head of ^schere. The flood 1 
blood, (the people looked on), with hot gore ; the hon 
intervals a funereal strain. The troop all sat down. Tl 
along the water many creatures of the serpent kind, 
dragons exploring the deeps, as also Nixes lying on t 



^**' tron^ usually means 'meadow.' the king, though in 

**** ofer home start. The picture the friendly patrons i 

of the weird tarn, with great grey of the general body 

rocks overhanging it^ and 'mountain* men. 
trees* (such as mountain-ashes, pines, "*** <wcy5 •, see 1. 8i 

birches, I suppose) bending over the ^^^ t&stBgon, A les 

rocks, is finely and vigorously drawn, of the pf. of toseon^ 

1418 rj^Q fg^ Danish nobles whom It occurs also in Elevu 
Hrothgar had taken on with him in ^*^ A word or par 

advance of the column (J^elSa) appear four or five letters, 

to be called wine Scyldinga, in a sense and leolS, is now log 

somewhat resembling that in which legible even in Thorl 

we have found the king himself often Grein proves, /t**-. 

called the tvine of his people. For death-lay ; probably 1 

the earls or nobles in a Teutonic .... leo^ has a son 

tribe might be called no less than signification. Grein ] 
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pSL on undemmsfel oft bewitigaB 
sorhfulne si^ on segl-rade, 
^wyrmas and wilde6r« Hie onweg hruron, 
bitere and gebolgne, bearhtm ongedton, 
giiS-horn galan. Sumne Gedta le6d, 
of fldn-bogan, feores getwcfefde, 
;^B-gewinne8, psdt him on aldre Bt6d 
^ liere-strael hearda. He on holme waes 

sundes J?e saBnra, pA hyne swylt fornam. 

HraBe wearB on jj^Sum, mid eofer-spre6tum, 

heoro-h6cihtum, hearde genearwod, 

ni8a genfifeged, and on nsfes togen, 
^0 wundorlic wseg-bora: weras scedwedon 

gryrelicne gist. Gyrede hine Beowulf 

eorl-gewsedum : nalles for ealdre mearn ; 

scolde here-byme, hondum gebroden, 

es, whicli in the mid-day time often take notice of 

yage full of liardship on the sail-traversed sea, serpents and 
creatures. They rushed away bitter and fierce, [when] they 
d the clang, the war-horn pealing. One of them, the lord of 
Gfeatas, with an arrow from a bow, deprived of life, of his 
Ty toil, so that the hard bolt pierced to the vitals. He in the 
r of the lake was the more sluggish, when death took him. 
Uy was he, the wondrous water-beast, closely pressed, fiercely 
, with boar-poles, sharp hatchets, and drawn on to a headland ; 
nen gazed on the grisly creature. 

teowulf arrayed himself in the weeds of an earl ; he was not 
Itous about his life ; his coat of mail, linked together by hands, 



I think a line has dropped out 
hetoitigti^f to this effect — 'sea- 
; men while they are plying.' 
the whole sentence womd run: 

saw . . . Nixes lying .... 
L in the midday time often 
I [sailors, while they are plying] 
.Tj voyage/ &c. 

kruron, pf. of hreosan, 

gcdauj lit. * yelL* 

of Jla/nrbogany ' ^m an arrow- 



how.' Flan is Chaucer's Jlo, pi. 
Jlone. 

1^^ y^S-gemUj 'wave-toil/ refers 
to the restless activity of the crea- 
ture, always darting to and fro about 
the mere. 

^*** He on holme w€B8, This seems 
to be intended for a joke ; if so, it is 
a truly ponderous one. 

»<S6 pe, MS. ; ^d, Th. 

^*'^ eofer'Sp'eotum,\it,*hoKt'Spnts,' 
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Bid and searo-fdh, sund cunnian, 

1445 8e6 pe Mn-cofan beorgan cu%e, 

f^t him hilde-grdp hreSre ne mihte, 
eorres inwit-feng, aldre gesceSBan. 
Ac se hwita helm hafelan w^rede, 
se )?e mere-grundas mengan scolde, 

1450 secan sund-gebland, since geweorSad, 
bcfongen fied-wrasnnm, swd hine fyrn-daj 
worhte w»pna smi%, wundrum te6de, 
besette swin-licum, pset hine sySSan.n6 
brond n^ beado-mecas bitan n6 meahton. 

I4i>5 Xass peet )>onne msetost mdegen-fultuma, 
j:a>t him on jTearfe l&h pjle Hr6Sgdres. 
Waes p&m hajft-mece Hrunting nama ; 
|7{Bt wses &n foran eald-gestre<Sna ; 
ecg w«s iren ater-tdnum fdh 

14G0 ahyrded heaSo-swate ; nsefre hit aet hilde n 

broad and cunningly stained of many colours, — which could 
his body, so that an enemy's grip might not harm his vital 
the malignant clutch of an angry foe his life, — was to 
the depths. But the white helmet guarded his head, wh 
helmetj was to venture into the mere-abysses, to peneti 
turbid waters, richly ornamented, laced with splendid chain 
armourer wrought it in far-off days, furnished it with y 
fixed upon it the likeness of a swine, so that never afl;eward 
or dagger should be able to bite into it. Nor at that time i 
the least of mighty aids, which HrotSgar's orator lent hin 
need. Hrunting was the name of this short-hilted sword 
one of [Hunferth's] old treasures long before ; the edge w 
stained with poisoned rods, hardened by blood spilt in 
never had it failed any man in battle, of those whose hai 



'**• mengan, properly, to mix; 
hence, to mix oneself with, intrude 
upon, venture into. 

***^ sund-gehland, lit. •flound- 
blendinjp,' or mixture. 

**** jreorwramum, ' chains suit- 
able for a prince/ from frea-wi*asen. 
Another compound, intvit-iorasnum, 



occuT^ in Andreas, 948. 
145S Perhaps tmmdrum si 

taken as an adverb, ^woi 

framed.' 

>*^ Idh, pf. of Ithan, to len 
^*^® dUer-tanum, Ater, v< 

usually spelt dtor, or attar 

virga. "^ 82odc, pf. of su 







l^aet hit cUes-vGCCT EnnsL ^rriiiB. 
1465 Hiira ne gcncai aaei I-- 
eafoSes crae&^ ^e: jje sr ^ 

under fSa spnrz. ^bn r*2tr^i:i. 
drihtscype dr&jpir : raKT ih^ a:rxi** irraK 
ellen-nuET'Sain. Vje: -v-it* 'renL ..V^jil • v i. 
sySSan he h22>e vi ^Sr r?:irT»:: iu^:i v- 



XX 



U70 



Beowulf mauS^jit^ \jf^^rz. x-i-jT'^.t^^ 

wielded it, — those who diJ«^ *=&»? T;;crL 7#^^jn:t *---s7Trr;-=<- 
[attack] tli lunnestead cf f >£«- Tiif ttm 21:1: Mr: It--?: - :--it* - ::i' 
Jj [the sword] in» to pc?f-x=. & ziisirT TrirJc "riirvl' --l^. •>".'- .c 



J^laJE, [thongli] powerfal «:ii sztjlz, 'j^.jLt'.rL2n.z ::.:=. :ii-.«* 1* 



Wore, when drank ini2i ^izjt. txt zi^i »":•' tc^ti- ^isr^ ijct js:i::i liti 
^^pon to a better swordscaci : ht 'z^^wz'd izzr^i zyr, r-ii i-* lie 
'^J^ the torbalent -wares, 'x^t^ l^aj -li**: '- ?iz:i 'A 'ixfr-jr, ^kei* : 
*tere he lost the glorj of feaos cf am*. 11 -»-ie zjtx^ s', -will lie 
oi^, after he had arrajed himsdi for Ifink. 

XXIL 

•oeownlf spake, the Bon of EcgtLeo-w : ' Bemember now, great 
*^ of Healf dene, wise chieftain, rich and kind lord of men, — now 



* hewandy pf. of bewindan. In and thepefore goTcms a gen. of the 

^if Plirase ' of those that/ or ' of those object, 

i|rV in English, 'that* and 'who' "^^ dome, MS.; Thorpe corrects 

idirv thiral; but the Anglo-Saxon dom, 

jT^^ requires pe in the correspond- "" eUen-mofr^um. Thorkelin has 

♦^Wira8e,l)rtra))c,to he singular, and ellen-mtpriSa in. It is not easy to 

J^ke a suigular verb. See 1. 1686. see what sense can he made of elien' 

"^^^ anWum is to < make a loan of,' marlSunu 

O 
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1476 snottra fengel, nii ic eom si^s fiis, 

gold-wine gumena, hwaet wit ge6 spraecon: 

Gif ic aet J?earfe pinre scolde 

aldre linnan, |?aBt fii me d wsere 

forS-gewitenura on feeder staele. 
1480 Wes f>ii mundbora minum mago-|?egnum, 

hond-gesellum, gif mec hild nime. 

Swylce ]?ii pa, madmas, pe pA me sealdest, 

Hr6Sgdr le6fa, Higeldce onsend: 

maBg l^onne on Jjsem golde ongitan Gedta dryhten, 
1485 gese6n sunu HreSles, j^onne he on |?8et sine stdraS, 

J?aet ic gum-cystum g6dne funde, 

bedga bryttan, bredc ]?onne mdste. 

And pA HunferS laet ealde Idfe, 

wraetlic waeg-sweord, wid-cuSne man, 
1490 heard-ecg habban : ic me mid Hruhtinge 

d6m gewyrce, oSSe mec dedS nimeS. 

JEfter |?8em wordum Weder-Gedta lecSd 

6fste mid elne ; nalas andsware 

that I am ready for the adventure, what we two spoke of some time 
since, — that if I [helping thee] in thy need, should lose my life, 
thou wouldst ever be to me, when departed, in a father's stead. Be 
thou a guardian to the thanes, my kmsmen, my trusty comrades, if 
the fight go against me. Moreover, dear Hro^gar, send thou to 
Higelac those treasures which thou gavest me; the lord of the 
Geatas may perceive by that gold, and the son of Hrethel [may] 
see, when he gazeth on those costly things, — that I found a munifi- 
cently good d^penser of rings, [and] enjoyed [his bounty] while I 
might. And do thou let Hunferth, that man of wide renown, have 
the old heir-loom, the cunningly-forged heavy sword, hard-edged ; 
— I will earn for myself glory with Hrunting, or death shall take 
me.' 

After these words the lord of the Weder-Q«atas hastened away 



^^^ gumrcyBtum godne. So Abra- Hrothgar had a little while before 

ham is called by Osedmon gum- given to Beowulf Q.. 1023), the latter 

cystum god (Oen, 1769). now desires may, in the event of 

^*^® wcBgsweord, 'weightynsword'; his death, be transferred to Hun- 

wag is a balance. This sword, which ferth. 
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bidan wolde. Brim-wylm onfeng 
1496 hilde-rince. pd waes hwil daeges 

»r he ];one gmnd-wong ongytan mehte. 
Sona |?a3t onfiinde se pe fl6da begong 
heoro-gifre beheold hund missera, 
gTifii and grsfedig, J?aet |?a5r gumena sum 
1600 alwihta eard ufan cunnode. 

Grip >d t6-geanes, griS-rinc gefeng 
atolan clommum : no ]>f fifer in-gesc6d 
iilan lice, hring litan ymb-bedrh, 
f^t he6 |?one fyrd-hom ]?urh-f6a ne mihte, 
^^ Jocene le6do-syrcaii, IdSan fingrum. 

Baer fd se6 brim-wylf, J?d lie6 to botme com, 
hringa fengel to h6fe sinum, 

fesolntelj ; on no acconnt would he abide an answer. The wliolm- 
^? waters received the warrior. Then it was some while ere he 
^oid discern [objects at] the bottom. Soon did she [Grendel's 
J^other], who, greedy for blood, had for fifty years had her haunt 
^ the water's flow, grim and ravenous, discover that some man 
^88 there exploring from above the abode of strange creatures. 
mn she grappled with him, she seized the warrior in her devilish 
pMp ; [yet] not thereby did she the sooner harm the sound body ; 
the cham-mail without protected him, so that she might not pene- 
trate that breast-plate, the locked body-shirt, with her loathly 
^gers. Then the water-wolf, when she came to the bottom, 



^ hUde^rince is dat., as in lines 
'' and 1213. hwU d<Bge8\ Mr. 
i|J^ renders 'a day's space.' 
r^y> if this were meant, it would 

^^^9^^i not cUeges, A period in 

r^ day, or a space of time, seems to 

'^^ all that is intended. 

'*•' « be, MS. ; Grein and Thorpe 

^5>«ct wo; but cf. 1.1344. 

_ "^ missera, half-years, from mw- 

^« ; IceL tmnert, 

^J^ Qrap — gefeng, pfs. of gripan 

^ atolan. On this form of thedat. 
^^ abL) pi. of the adj., which we 
^^ve met with twice before (lines 



907, 965), see Rask's Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, § 76. lb. in^escod, pf. 
of in-gescea^an. 

^^®* ymb-hearh, pf. of ytrib-he&rgan, 

**^ fyrd-hom, a military garment ; 
ace. 01 fyrd-ham. 

1*05 /eo</o-,MS.; Grein and Thorpe 
correct leoho-, lb. Laban j see note 
to 1. 1602. 

1*0' pengel, princeps ; Icel. ]>engtll. 
Perhaps fengel, a word of the 
same meaning, occurring m several 
passages of JBeotouIf, but in no other 
author, should be corrected to pengel 
in those passages as an error of the 
scribe. 
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8wd he lie mihte 116 (he jpeah m6dig wses), 
waepna gewealdan ; ac hine wundra j^ses fe 

1510 swencte on sunde, S8fe-de6r monig 
hilde-tuxiim here-syrcan braec ; 
ehton aglfifecan. pd se eorl ongeat 
fast he [in] niS-sele ndt-hwylcum wa&s, 
jraer him ncfenig waiter wihte ne sceSede, 

1515 ne him for hr6f-sele hrinan ne mihte 
fser-gripe fl6des. Fyr-le6ht geseah, 
bldcne le6inan, beorhte scinan : 
ongeat f d se g6da grund-wyrgenne, 
mere-wif mihtig. Ma^gen-raes forgeaf 

1520 hilde-bille ; bond swenge ne oftedh, 
ptet hire on hafelan hrmg-msfel ag61 
gncdig gii«.leoS. pd se gist onfand 
psdt se beado-le6ma bitan nolde, 

dragged the prince of rings to her den, so that lie mig 
(courageous though he was) master his weapons ; for man 
drous creatures there in the depths pressed him hard, manj 
beast with terrible tusks rent his war-shirt ; the monsters 
cuted him. Then the earl perceived that he was in some '. 
dreadful hall, where no water harmed him in aught, nor co 
dangerous embrace of the flood touch him for the roofed ha] 
saw the light of fire, a glittering ray, brightly shine ; then tl 
[knight] perceived the were-wolf of the abyss, the might} 
wife. He gave a powerful thrust with his war-sword, his hi 
not refuse the stroke, so that the ringed sword rang out a 1 
war-song on her head. Then the guest found that the sword 



i&ofi Jusm, MS* Grein corrects feah, 
though. 

i*o» fas : }>€er would give a better 
sense. 

"*' 7w5-«c/c, lit. ' a hall of quarrel 
or enmity.' 

^*^^ bewhtCf an adverb formed from 
heorht, bright 'The temiination e, 
like the Icel. a, is adopted^ when the 
adj. in the pos. degree is used adver- 
bially: as yfelcj evilly, from yfelJ 
— Rask's Anglo-Saxon Crrammarf 
p. 40. 



1520 hord 8wenge,^^, Qre 
rection hond swenge is undc 
right, being confirmed by the 
passage, 1. 2489. 

1*21 hnng-mtBL Mael is ue 
mark or sign; Ci^tesTYUBl^ih 
then, specially, for the marl 
sword-hilt, then for the swoi 
lb. dg6l^ pf. of a-galan. 

1522 gf'fj^^ig^ Thorpc corTC 
relic. 

^**3 beado-leoma^ battle-flaj 
the sword* 
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aldre sceSSan, ac se6 ecg geswdc 
1525 ];e6diie sdt fearfe. polode ser fela 

hoiid-gem6ta, helm oft gescser, 

fieges fyrd-hrasgl ; p& waBS forma siS 

de6rum madme, |?8Bt Mb d6m alaeg. 

Eft waBS dnrs^, nalas elnes last, 
1530 mserSa gemyndig, maeg HygelAces ; 

wearp p&, wunden-msfel, wraettum gebunden, 

yrre oretta, J^aet hit on eorSan laeg 

stiS and styl-ecg ; strenge getriiwode, 

mund-gripe masgenes. Swd sceal man d6n, 
1536 jjonne he aet giiSe gegdn ]?enceS 

longsumne 16f, nd ymb his lif ceara«. 

Gefeng pA be eaxle (nalas for fsehSe mearn), 

giiS-Gedta le6d Grendles m6dor : 

braegd pA beadwe-heard, pA he gebolgen waes, 

^^ bite, nor injure her life, but the edge failed the prince in his 
P^. It had before endured many hand-to-hand Bghts, often had 
it shorn a helmet, [or} the military vest of a doomed [toe] ; then was 
we first time to that precious treasure, that its glory was laid low. 
^^ that the kinsman of Higelac was firm, by no means abated 
«^ valour, mindful of his great deeds of arms ; then the angry 
^wrior threw away the chased brand, encircled with curious devices, 
80 that it lay on the ground, stiff and steel-edged ; he trusted in his 
Btrength, in the powerful grip of his hand. So must a man do, 
J^hen he thinketh in battle to win lasting praise, nor careth about 
^ life. Then the prince of warlike Geatas (he shrank not at all 
^m the fi^y) seized Grendel's mother by the shoulder ; then the 
"O^ghiy fighter, for he was enraged, shook his deadly adversary, so 



1528 



r alafff pf. of ciUcgarij to lie, to 



prostrate. 



1&31 



thehUt. 



\ wrcettum, devices chased on 



1&33 



^^ styl-ecg. ^ This is to he under- 
!?^ literally; the weapon, whether 

^^ or axe, being .... of bronze 
. ^pper, and having an edge of iron 

^teel festened on it by means 



of rivets. Specimens of this kind 
are preserved in the Museum of 
Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen^ 
(Thorpe). 

^^3'' 7neani, pf. of tneoman ; cf, 
1. 1442. 

i°39 hrcegdy pf. of hregdan, to shake, 
move violently. lb. beadwe-heard, 
hard in battle. 
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1640 feorh-geniSlan, |?8Bt he6 on flet gebedh. 

He6 him eft hraSe hand-ledn for^ald 

grimman grdpum, and him t6.geane8 feng. 

Ofer-wearp j>& w6rigm6d wigena strengest, 

feSe-cempa, j^aet he on fylle wearS. 
1546 Ofsffit p& pone sele-gyst, and hyre seaxe getedh, 

bi'dd, briin-ecg ; wolde hire beam wrecan, 

dngan eaferan. Him on eaxle laeg 

bre6st-net broden ; )>«t gebedrh feore, 

wiS ord and wiS eege ingang forst6d. 
1660 Haefde J)d forsiSod sunu Ecg|je6we8 

under ginne grund, Gedta cempa, 

nemne him heaSo-byrne helpe gefremede, 

here-net hearde, and hdlig God 

geweold wig-sigor, witig drihten, 
1666 rodera rsedend ; hit on ryht gesced 

ySelice, sySSan he eft ast6d. 

that she sank down on the place. She on her part quickly paid 
him back in his own coin with a terrible clutch of the hand, and 
grappled with bim. Then that foot-soldier, strongest of warriors, 
weary of spirit, over-reached himself, so that he fell. Then she sat 
upon that hall-guest, and took her dagger, broad, brown-edged ; she 
would avenge her bairn, her own heir. His linked coat of mail lay 
on his shoulder; that protected his life ; against point and against 
edge it withstood entrance. Then would the son of Ecgtheow have 
gone the way of death under the vast ground, the champion of the 
Geatas, unless his war-corselet, that hard coat of chain-mail, had 
afforded him help, and holy God, the all-knowing Lord, the Ruler 
of the heavens, awarded victory ; he settled it aright, easily when- 
he [Beowulf] again stood up. 



"^^^ geheahfi^f, of ffebugan, to how, that Beowulf fell, not, as Thoroo 

stoop. renders, that he was * about to periat.' 

**** hand4ean, lit. 'paid him a **** g&ioeold wig-sigor, awarded 

hand^reward.' victory in fight. 

^*** onfyUe, Compare Chaucer's '**^ gesced, pf. of gescadan, to se- 

< on loft * = aloft ; so * abreast,' * a- parate, part asunder, hence ' decide': 

weigh.' The meaning therefore iS; Germ, scheiden : gescod, Thorpe* 
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XXIII. 

Geseah p& on searwum sige-eAdig bil, 

eald sweord e6tenisc ecgum ]?yhtig 

wigena weorSmynd ; psdt [ waes] waepna cyst, 

3560 buton hit waes mdre ]?onne senig mon oBer 
id beadu-ldce aetberan meahte, 
g6d and geatolic, giganta geweorc. 
He gefeng ]>& fetel-hilt, freca Scyldinga, 
hre6h and heoro-grim ; hring-msel gebraegd, 

1565 aldres orw^na, yrringa sl6h, 

fset hire wiS halse heard grApode, 
bdn-hringas braec ; bil eal J7urh-w6d 
fsfegne flaesc-homan : he6 on flet gecrong. 
Sweord waes swAtig, secg weorce gef(6h. 

1570 Lixte se le6ma, le6ht inne st6d ; 



xxm. 

Then he saw among the stnff a blade blessed with victoiy, an 

old sword of Jotun times, with finest edge, the glory of warriors ; 

tliat was the very pick of weapons, save that it was larger than 

way other man conld carry forth to the game of war, — ^good and 

properly fitted, the work of giants. He, the champion of the 

ocyldings, fierce and savage, seized that belted hilt ; hopeless of life, 

^ drew the ringed blade, fiercely he struck, so that it smote 

Wvily upon her neck, burst the vertebrsB ; the blade drove right 

^ogh her doomed carcase ; she sank down on the place. The 

^word was gory, the man rejoiced in his work. The flame flashed 



^^ giganta geweorc, Oompare 

«W tweord eotemsc in 1. 1558. The 

converted Anglo-Saxons identified — 

as this passage alone would suffice to 

pW)Te— Hthe 'giants' of Ghrseco-Roman 

mjthologT and of the Septtutgint 

Tereion of the Bible {Oen, vi. 4) with 

the Eotenas (Jotnar) of their old 

hisaihen belief. 

^^^ freca Scyldinga, Beowulf is 



so called; not as being himself a 
Scylding; but as fighting their 
battle. 

»567 ban-hringas, rightly imdeiv 
stood by Ettmuller of the cervical 
vertebrsB. 

*^^^ se leomn, the light mentioned 
above at 1. 1516. What was its 
nature^ or how it came there, does 
not clearly appear* 
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efiie 8wd of heofhe hddre scfneS 

rodores candel. He aefter recede wl&t. 

Hwearf fd be wealle, wa?pen hafenade, 

heard be hiltum. Higel^es f egn, 
3675 jTre and dnrsed ; (naes se6 ecg fracod 

hilde-rince); ac he hra^ wolde 

Grendle forgyldan giiS-nesa fela, 

}:dra pe he geworbte t6 West-Denum, 

ofter micle ponne on ^nne siS, 
1580 |:onne he Hr6Sgdre8 heorS-genedtas 

sl6h on sweofote, sls&pende frset 

folces Denigea fyftjme men, 

and o^r swylc lit of-ferede 

IdSlicu Idc. He him jraes ledn forgeald, 
1585 re^ cempa t6 pves pe he on reste geseah, 

gii«-werigne, Grendel licgan 

aldorledsne, swd him ser gesc6d 

hild let Heorote. Hrd wide sprong, 

sy^San he aefter deaBe drepe )?rowade, 

np, a light bnmt within, even as from heaven the candle of th© 
firmament serenely shineth. He looked alocg the dwelling. Then- 
Higelac's thane turned by the wall, angry and resolute ; he helJ- 
his weapon fast, hard by the hilt (that edge did not play th© 
warrior false), for he desired forthwith to requite Grendel for thos9 
many hostile raids which he had carried out among the West Danes^ 
far oftener than once, when he slew in their slumber HrotJgar'd 
hearth-companions, devoured fifteen men of the people of the 
Danes while asleep, and carried off as many more, a horrid prey- 
He for that had reqtiited him his due meed, the fierce warrior, to 
that degree that he [now] saw Grendel, war- weary, lying lifeless on 
a couch, so much had the fight at Heorot, some time before, injured 
him. The corpse burst asunder, when he after death suffered ft 



'*" hefone, MS. light on the passage, 1. 123, whew 

"^* wldtf pf. of wlitan, aspicere. Grendel, at his first inroad, is said to 

'®^^ unraedf MS. have seized ' thirty thanes.' We sse 

"^' /r<5^, pf. of frettan, to eat, to understand that he devoured fifteen 

gnaw away, * fret ' ; Germ, fressen, at once, and carried off fifteen others 

^*®' fiftyne men. This line throws to his haunt in the fen. 
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1690 heoro-sweng heardne, and hine J»d hedfde becearf. 
Sona Jjaet gesawon snottre ceorlas, 
pa pe mid Hr6Sgdre on holm wliton, 
J?aBt waes ;^S-geblond eal gemenged, 
brim bl6de fdh. Blonden-feaxe 

1695 gomele ymb g6dne on-geador sprsecon, 
]:aet hig psQS SBSelinges eft ne w^ndon 
)?aet he sige-hreSig s^cean come 
mserne J7e6den ; fd )?8fes monige gewearB, 
psdt hine se6 brim-wylf abr6ten haefde. 

1600 p& com n6n daeges ; nsfes ofgeafon 

hwdte Scyldingas ; gew&t him hdm J^onon 
gold-wine gumena, gistas s^can, 

•^sbiDg stroke, a hard swinging sword-cut, and [Beowulf] then cut 
^ his head. 

Soon the prudent men, who were gazing at the flood with 
JiX)t5gar, saw that the thick Hquid was all turbid, the water stained 
^th blood. The white-haired old men talked together about the 
?<>od [chief], that they never expected any more, of that prince, 
t^t he would come, exultant and victorious, to seek the great king, 
since there was a warning of this, that the water- wolf had destroyed 
Mm. 

Then came the noon of day ; the vigilant Scyldings deserted 
^ headland ; the gold-friend of men departed thence to his home, 
^ seek his guests, sick at heart, and stared on the 



^^heafde becearf, capita trun- 
caYit, 

"•* mattre ceorlas. The soldiers 
^if tile Duush battalion (fe^a), which 
^ accompanied Hrothgar to the 

"* wliton. Strong Terbe, classi- 
JJ^ by Mr. Morris as ' Division II., 
^ y: (Higt. Outlines of EngL 
•^), which formed the 1st and 3rd 
1*68. sing, of Ihe pf. in dt, as wldt, 
**"*, fomied the pi. in iton, as wliton^ 

^ monige, ' mention, monition, 
^^Bndng. 
'*» ahreotm, MS. See 1. 1208. 
^ gistas secan, MS. Grundtvig, 



followed by Grein, makes the sen- 
tence close at gumena, and for secan 
reads scston^ 'the guests (i.e. the 
Geatas in attendance on Beowulf) 
sat,' connecting the words with what 
follows. I prefer to suppose that 
a line has dropped out to this pur- 
port, *but the sons of the Geatas 
remained on the spot,* and that to 
this lost noni. the words modes seoce 
reCer. Ettmiiller proposes an elabo- 
rate scheme of re- arrangement of the 
lines 1609--1G12; but this seems 
to me unnecessary, whether Grundt- 
vig's correction be preferred, or the 
hypothesis of a dropped line be 
adopted. 
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m6des se6ce, and on mere stdredon, [drihten 
wiscton and ne wdndon J:fet hie heora wine- 

1006 selfne gesawon. p& ps^t sweord ongan, 
a»fter heaSo-swAte, hilde-gicelum, 
wig-bil wanian, psdt wa^s wundra sura, 
fiL^t hit eal gemealt ise gelicost, 
fonne forstes bend feeder onlaeteS, 

1610 onwindeS wsfeg-rApas, se geweald ha&^ 
ssfela and msela ; psdt is s6S metod. 
Ne nom he in psdm wicum Weder-Gedta le6d, 
maSm-a)hta md, ])6h he J^aer monige geseah, 
buton fone hafelan. and pa, hilt somod, 

1015 since fdge ; sweord ser gemealt, 

forbarn broden msel ; waes fat bl6d t6 fajs hdt, 
a»ttren ellor-gaest, se )?aBr-iime swealt. 
Sona wajs on sunde se J:e cer aet saecce gebdd 
wig-hryre wrdSra ; waster up ]?urh-dedf . 

1020 Wseron yS-gebland eal gefielsod, 
edcne eardas, p& se ellor-gast 
oflet lif-dagas, and pas Isenan gesceaft. 

mere ; they wished, yet expected not, to see their kind lord himsel:£ 
again. 

Then that sword began, that stout blade, on acconnt of the gore 
of the figlit, the drops of blood, to waste away, so that it was a 
wonder [to see], that it all melted, just like ice, when the Father 
looseneth the bonds of frost, unwindeth the ropes [that bind] the 
waves, — He who hath power over issues and times ; that is the true 
Creator. Nor in that dwelling did he, the lord of the Wede^ 
Geatas, take any more treasured possessions, though he saw manj 
there, except the head [of Grendel], and the hilt along with it, 
enriched and many-coloured ; the sword had melted away before, 
the drawn blade had been burnt ; to that degree was the blood hot, 
[and] venomous the strauge guest, who therein had perished. Soon 
was ne at the surface, who before had awaited in battle the fierce 
shock of foes ; he dived up through the water. The turbid waves, tbe 

1^* wiscton. This is Kemhle's "" scela and meela: gee L 1008, 
correction ; the MS. has wigton, and note. 

1610 yp^i^ ]y£g, J k;^^^ Kemhle, 
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Com fA t6 lande lidmanna helm, 
swiSm6d swymman, ssfe-ldce gefeah, 

1625 maegen-byrSenne )?dra \>e he him mid haefde. 
E6don him pA tcS-gednes, Gode f^ancodoii, 
|?rySlic f?egna hedp, J7e6dnes gefegon, 
fsQB pe hi hyne gesundne gese6n m6stoii. 
pd waBs of pvdm hr6ran helm and byrne 

1630 lungre al^'sed. Lagu driisade, 

waeter under wolcnum, wael-dre6re fdff. 
Ferdon forS |7onon, feSe-lastura, 
ferhSum faeghe, fold-weg mseton, 
cuSe strsete. Cyning-balde men 

1635 from psdTJH holm-clife hafielan baBron, 
earfoSlice heora aeghwae^rum, 
fela-m6digra. Feower scoldon, 
on psdui wael-stenge, weorcum geferian 
to fjsem gold-sele Grendles hedfod ; 

1640 oSSaBt semninga t6 sele comon 
frome fyrd-hwAte feowertyne 

vast tracts, were all cleansed, wlien the strange being forsook life- 
days, and this poor state of existence. 

Then came to land the sailors' friend and guardian, stoutly 
swimming; he rejoiced in the spoil won from the lake, in the 
mighty burden of those [things] that he had with him. Then the 
doughty group of thanes went to meet him, — thanked God — in 
their prince rejoiced, — because they might behold him safe and sound. 
Then from the high-spirited chief helmet and coat of mail were 
quickly undone. The lake grew thick and slab, the water under 
the clouds, stained with the blood of the slain. Thence they set 
forth ; glad in heart they measured with their steps the land-track, 
the well-known roads. The bold-natured men bore the heads from 
the sea-cliff, a hard task for each one of them, courageous though 
they were. Four [of them] had laboriously to carry GrendeFa head, 
on the bloody stake, to the gold hall, until that at once the fourteen 



1629 iir^an, dative of hror, grew thick and clammy from being 
strenuus. mixed with so much blood. 

1630 dj'ugade, pf. of drusan (Engl, ^^^* ctfning - bakle, Grein reads 
* drowse') ; O.S. drtisnim. The water cyne-halde^ lit. ^ kin-bold.' 
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Gedta gongan : gum-dryLten mid, 
m6dig on gemonge, meodo-wongas traed. 
p& com in-gdn ealdor f egna, 

1645 dsed-c^ne men, d6me gewurSad, 
haele hilde-de6r, Hr6Sgdr gr^tan. 
pd wa^s be feaxe on flet boren 
Grendles hedfod, psev guman druncon, 
egeslic for eorlum, and j^sere idese mid ; 

1660 wlite se6n wraetlic weras onsawon. 

XXIV. 

Beowulf maSelode, beam Ecgj7e6we8 : 
Hwaet ! we pe fas sse-ldc, sunu Healfdenes, 
le6d Scyldinga, lustum brohton, 
tires t6 tdcne, pe pA her t6-locast. 
1665 Ic faet unsofte ealdre gedigde, 

G^ataa, strenuons and enterprising, came striding to the liall ; their 
lord along with them, valorous amidst the throng, trod the mead- 
plains. 

Then came and passed in the prince of thanes, a man daring 
of deed, honoured with glory, a soldier fierce in fight, to greet 
Hrot5gar. Then was Ghrenders head borne in by the hair into the 
court where men were drinking, frightful, — ^before the earls, — and 
that of the woman too : men looked on that wonderful sight. 

XXIV. 

Beowulf spake, the son of Ecgtheow: 'What! we this water- 
spoil to thee, O son of Healfdene ; prince of the Scyldings, have 
joyfully brought, for a token of glory, — which here thou lookest 
upon. Hardly did I 'scape from it with life ; painfully, fighting 



^•^' meodo-wongas. Thorpe ran- '**® wlite seon Wi*€etlic, Grein 

dere * the meadow-plains/ as if from follows Heyne in reading wlite" 

niceduricong. Grain is probably right seon : compare vmndorsiana fela, 

in understanding, by * mead-plains/ 1, 995. 

the fields among which the burgh ^^* ealdre gedigde, lit. ^with life 

and hall where warriors drank mead endured/ ealdre, the instr. or abL 

were situated. case ; cf. 1. 661» 
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wigge under wagtere weorc gen(5Sde 
earfo«lice ; at rihte wses 
giiS getwsfefed, nymSe mec God scylde. 
Ne meahte ic aet hilde mid Hruntinge 

leco wiht gewyrcan, |:eAh jraet waepen duge ; 
ac me geuBe ylda waldend, 
faet ic on wage geseah wlitig hangian 
eald sweord edcen (oftost wisode 
winigea ledsum), faet ic pf wajpne gebrsed. 

1665 Ofsl6h Id ast J:8ere sascce, ):d me ssel ageald, 
hAses hyrdas. p& ps&t hilde-bil 
forbam, brogden msel, swd jraBt. bl6d gesprang, 
hdtost heaSo-swAta Ic jraet hilt |:anon 
fe6ndum aetferede, fyreu-dseda wraec, 

1670 dedS-cwealm Denigea, swd hit gedefe waes. 

^^der water, I ventured on the work ; by rights the contest was 
Di^ken off, unless God had shielded me. Nor might I in the strife 
accomplish anything with Hrnnting, though that be a good 
Weapon ; but the Ruler of men granted to me, that I might see on 
tne wall, hanging fair to view, on old huge sword, (many a time 
^ He opened out a way to the fiiendless), that I might draw that 
Weapon, Then smote I in the conflict, since the chance was offered 
^ me, the inmates of the dwelling. Then that war-sword, the 
"'ftwa falchion, was burnt up, as the blood gushed out, hottest gore 
^ caniage. Thence carried I away the hilt from the enemy, 
Avenged [on them] their wicked deeds, the death-agony of the 



^^ KykUjiaf, of 8cyldan,0TScildan. 

Verbs of the tipst conjugation (weak 

verbe) ending in dan or tarif with a 

eoosonant preceding, have the Ist 

per. 8g. of tne pf. the same as that of 

the pres. ; thus sendan, pf., ic sende ; 

settan, pf., ic sette, and the like. — 

(Bask*8 Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 

J 208). 

*••* geu'6e^ pf. ot ge^annan, to 
grant. 

**<** mngea-leamim, Thork.; all that 
is now to btt read is nigea, Th. ; 



mnigeaf Gtrein, = tanwr, amicorum; 
of. L 2667. lb. fy tceppne gebrced, 
lit. 'brandished with that weapon.' 

^^* 8<bI ageald, a difficult expres- 
sion ; of. I'um ageald, infra 1. 26J)0, 
and 8<fil ageald in Csedmou's Genesis, 
1. 2008. * The chance paid me ' is the 
literal rendering. I have adopted 
Grein's view of the meaning. 

1667 ifj'ogden nusl-^ see 1. 1616. It 
would seem that either broden, or 
brogden, should be read in both 
places. 
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Ic hit fe l-onne gehAte, f'set j:ti on Heorote m6st 
sorbleas swefaii raid ^inra secga gedryht, 
and f'egna gehwylc f-inra le6da, [fearft, 

dugo^ and iogoSe ; Jraet J?u him ondraedan ne 

1075 ^euden Scyldinga, on ):A healfe, 

aldor-l>ealu eorlum, swA pn ser dydest. 
psi wa*s gylden hilt gamelum rince, 
h^rum hild-fruman, on hand g}'fen, 
enta ,er-geweorc. Hit on »ht gehwearf, 

1G80 fiefter de<Sfla hryre, Denigea fredn, [ofgeaf 

wundor-smiSa geweorc ; and f& pas worold 
grora-heort gnma, Godes andsaca, 
morSres scyldig, and his m6dor edc, 
on geweald gehwearf worold-cyninga 

Danes, as fitting it was. I then promise thee, that thou majst 
sleep secure in Heorot with the troop of thy followers, and every 
thane from among thy [subject] peoples, the tried warriors and the 
youths ; — that thou, O prince of the Scyldings, needst fear nothing 
for them on that side, [no] loss of life for thine earls, as thoa 
erewhile didst.' 

Then was the golden hilt, work of primeval giants, given int(^ 
the hand of the old warrior, the hoary martial chief. After th^ 
fall of the demons it^ — the work of smiths of fame, — came into th^ 
possession of the lord of the Danes ; and when the fierce-hearted 
mau, God's adversary, doomed to death, and his mother also, gave 
up this world, it passed into the power of the best of kings in this 



*^"^ an \>a healfe. On, like an in 
Germ., governs both dat. and ace. 
Ilere it takes the ace, as in 1. 800. 

*^^ mordres scyldig, not * guilty of 
death/ as Thorpe renders it, but 

* liable to death; €voxos Bavarov (Matt. 
xx\d. 66). In fact, it has nearly the 
89 me meaning as ealdres scyldig in 
1.1338. 

^^^^ on geweald gehwearf , This pas- 
sage U. 1679-1686, as it now stands, 
is expressed with climisy tautology ; 

* after the fall of the devils ' («.c. 
Grendel and his mother), the sword 
becomes the property of the Danish 



king (Hrothgar), and when Hhe 
tierce-hearted man ' (Grendel again) 
* gave up the world,' the sword came 
into the possession of the beet of 
Scanian kings (who can this he bat 
Hrothgar again?). I agree with 
Ettmiiller in regarding the lines 
1680-1684 as a later interpolation. 
The original poet wrote Hit on ^ 
gehxoearf pam selestan he 8€em tweo' 
nwn, or something like this ; for the 
interpolator in this as in other places 
where his handiwork may be inferred 
or suspected, has taken care to twist 
the broken context into iij^tttieni 
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1685 p&m s^lestan be ss&m twe6num, 

p&ra. ):e on Sceden-igge sceattas dsfelde. 

Hr6^gdr maSelode, hylt scedwode, 

ealde lAfe ; on j?sfem wses 6r writen 

fym-gewinnes, sySSan fl6d ofsl6h, 
1090 gifen ge6tende, giganta cyn ; 

frecne geferdon. paet waes fremde |:e6d 

^cean dryhtne ; him )?8bs ende-lean 

)?urh waeteres wylrn waldend sealde. 

Swd waes on [?sera scennum sciran goldes, 
1695 )?urh nin-stafas, rihte gemearcod, 

^orld beside the two seas, among those that dealt out money in 
Scania. 

Hrot5gar spake ; — ^he examined the hilt, the old relic ; on it was 
inscribed the origin of the ancient strife ; afterwards the flood, 
*^e pouring ocean, destroyed the giant brood ; audaciously they 
*^re themselves; that was a people estranged from the eternal 
^T^ ; their final reward for this the Almighty dealt to them 
^J'ough the whelming flood of waters. So also it was thereon 
^ghtly marked, set, and said, by Runic staves on thin plates of 



*^**tfonnity with the added matter; 
^^ cannot, therefore, restore with 
^^tainty the text as it originally 
^*^^H)d. what is meant is, that later 
^^> after Hrothgar's death^the sword- 
'^t l)ecame the property of the best 
^ &I1 the Mngs that ever reigned in 
Scania. Ettmiiller thinks that Beo- 
y^iB intended ; but Beowulf reigned 
J* Gotland, not in Scania. I be- 
b?e that ^e celebrated king Iver 
Widfadme is meant, of whom we are 
^d in the HeimshHnglay that being 
orijifinally a petty king in Scania, he 
dethroned Ingiald, the last of the 
Yngling dynasty in Sweden, and 
became kinff of that comitry, reduc- 
ing under his power Denmark also, 
'a great deal of Saxon-land, all the 
East country, and a fifth part of 
England.' Ivar s date appears to 
have been about 600. — (Laing's 
' Sea-kings/ i. 2 ; Geijer's ' Ilist. of 



Sweden/ ch. i.) 

^^8 on peetn wees or wi-iten. The 
'ancient contest* engraved on the 
hilt was the battle between the gods 
and the Frost Giants (Hrim-pursar), 
described in the Voluspd, the first 
song of the *Edda' (Ettmiiller). 
The same acute critic regards the 
passage 11. 10892-1693 as another in- 
terpolation by a later Christianising 
hand. 

*^^* scennum. From seen, a word 
not found elsewhere ; but it is evi- 
dently the same as the Icel. skinna 
(Eng. 'skin*), and means, a thin 
plate, latnina. 

*^®^ ^urh ruTir-stfffas. In the Rolfe 
collection, preserved in the Brown 
Museum at Liverpool, there is a 
Saxon sword-hilt, on the silver pom- 
mel of which is an inscription rudely 
incited in Runic letters, which no one 
has yet succeeded in deciphering. 
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geseted and gesawl, hwdm fast sweord geworht, 

Irena cyst, fiferest wsere, 

wreoSen-hilt and wyrm-fdh. pa se wisa sprsec 

sunu Healfdenes : swigedon ealle : 
1700 pact \& maeg secgan, se pe s68 and riht 

frcmeS on folce, feor eal gemon, 

eald eBel-weard, J?a5t J?es eorl wsere 

geboren betera. Bla3d is arsered 

geond wid-w^as, wine min Beowulf, 
1706 J7in ofer |?e<5da gehwylce ; eal fd hit gej^yldum 
healdest ; [gelsfestau 

msfegen mid m6des snyttrum. Ic J?e sceal mine 

freode swA wit furSum spraecon : fii scealt t6 
fr6fre weorSan 

eal lang-tidig le6dum J?inum, 

hajleSum to helpe. Ne wearS Herem6d swd 
1710 eaforum Ecgwelan, Ar-Scyldingum ; 

pure gold, for whom that sword, the masterpiece of blades, with 
wreathed hilt and chased with a serpent pattern of many colours^ 
had first been forged. Then the chieftain spake, the son of Healf — 
dene (all kept silence) : ' Lo ! this may a man say, who performetlif: 
sooth and right among the people, taketh thonght for every thiDj 
far [beforehand], — an old guardian of the father-land, — that thi 



earl should have been better bom ! Thy prosperous fortune, m;^ 
friend Beowulf, is reared aloft far and wide, over each of the tribes y 
thou enjoyest it all through patience ; power joined with prudence. 
I shall prove my love to thee, as we two spoke formerly ; long timo 
thou shalt be for a comfort to thy people, a help to warriorsL 
Heremod behaved not so to the heirs of Ecgwela, the noble 
Scyldings ; nor did he grow up to give them pleasure, but for 



1608 2vi/rmrfah, 'that is, adorned 
with figures of snakes interlaced, a 
favourite and universal ornament 
among the Scandinavian nations, in- 
numerable specimens of which still 
exist in works of metal, wood, and 
stone, as capitals of pillars, &c.' 
(Thorpe.) 

"«» etW. In the MS. the Runic 



character is given : see page 38. 

"^ ffeand rvid-^egas, ht. *acro88 
wide ways/ 

I'o® Heremod, See 1. 901, and the 
Glossary of Names. 

1710 jj. . Scyldinffum : so Grein. 
Thorpe separates the words, and 
renders, 'a blessing to the Scyld- 
ings.' 
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ne geweox he him t<S willan, ac to wael-fylle, 
and to dedS-cwalum Deniga le6dum ; 
bredt bolgen-in6d be6d-genedtas, 
eaxl-gesteallan, o8?5aBt he &na hwearf, 

1715 m^re J?e6den, mon-dredmum from. 

pe&h pe hine mihtig God maegenes wyunum, 
eafeSum st^pte, ofer ealle men 
forS gefremede, hwaBSere him on ferhSe greow 
bre6st-hord bl6d-re6w ; nallas bedgas geaf 

1720 Denum aefter d6me : dredmleas gebdd, 
J?aBt he faes gewinnes weorc |?r6wade, 
le6d-bealo longsmn. pii pe Iser be )?on, 
gum'cyste ongit. Ic fis gid be pe 
awrsBC wintrum £r6d. Wundor is t6 secgannc 

1725 hii mihtig God manna cynne, 

furh sidne sefan, snyttru bryttaS, 

eard and eorlscipe : he Ah eah*a geweald. 

r^^dr destruction, and to be tlie deadly bane of the Danish people ; 

}^ his raging mood he crushed the companions who sat at his 

^^^^^^rd, his dionlder-comrades, until he, the great prince, de- 

P^-^lH^d alone, &r from the joys of men. Though the mighty God 

^^%lfced him with the delights of power, [and] with pro-eminences, 

*^d brought him forward above all men, yet in his heart there grew 

^ Secret hoard of blood-thirsty desires ; he was far from giving rings 

^ the Danes according to justice and right ; joyless he abode, till 

^ suffered the results of that struggle, a lingering, general ruin. 

Teach £hon thyself by him, unders^nd munificence. I, with the 

T^isdom of many winters, have recited this tale for thy behoof. It 

^ a wonder to say how the mighty God, through His large mind, 

dispenses prudence to mankind, property and nobility : to Him belongs 



"" feaUe, MS. ; fylUf Thorpe. "** ksr, imper. of keran, to teach ; 

1W4 Jifioeaarfy pf. of hweorfan ; O.S. Genn. lehren, 

kwerhan, Engl. * warp.' "'* Wundor is. All from this 

"1* nallas heaaas geaf. To ' make point to 1. 1768 is manifestly a later 

preeentB,' according to the ideas of interpolation ; a sermon which some 

the Teutonic peoples, was an essential devout hut dull transcriber thought 

part of the kmgly office, just as it is it would he for edification to put in 

m the conception of the natives of the mouth of Ilrothgar. 
India at this day. 
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Hwilum he on lufan laeteS hworfan 
monnes m6d ge)>onc, ms&ran cynnes, 

17.M) seleS him on &Sle eor^San wynne 
t6 healdanne, hle6-burh wera ; 
gedeS him swd gewealdene worolde dselas, 
side rice, psdt he his selfa ne niseg, 
for his unsnyttrum ende ge)?encean : 

1735 wunaS he on wiste, ne hine wiht dweleS 
ddl ne yldo, ne him inwit-sorh 
on sefan sweorceS, ne gesacu ohwaer 
ecg-hete e6we8 ; ac him eal worold 
wendeS on willan. He J^aet vryrse ne con, 

XXV. 

1740 oSSset him on-innan ofer-hygda dsel 

wcaxeB and wridaS, ];onne se weard swefeS, 
sawele hyrde ; biS se slsfep t6 fgest 
bisgum gebunden, bona swiSe nedh, 



supremacy over all ! Sometimes He lettetli the thonght of a 
of a great race, wander at will ; deliveretli to him, on his nati^^^ 
soil, the joys of earth to hold, the protecting burgh of men ; e*.-^ 
maketh subject to him portions of the world, broad kingdoms, thaBr"^ 
he himself, through his own unwisdom, may not think of his enci. 
He continueth in feasting ; not a whit doth sickness or age hamp^s* 
him, nor doth an uneasy conscience darken in his mind, nor dof>l^ 
strife anywhere produce deadly hatred; but all the world turneiJi 
according to his desire. He knowefch not the worse, 

XXV. 

until that within him the mass of his overweening pride waxeth and 
sprouteth, when the warder sleepeth, the soul's shepherd ; the sleep* 
bound with busy cares, is too fast, the slayer very nefur, who shooieth 



"32 g^i^^ 3jxi pers. pres., from poem into sections, which sometimeSr 

ff€-d&n, as here and at 1. 2039, begin in t&d 

17SS ^g The correct form is f*icu, middle of a sentence, it is now p^ 

See ^ Rask^s Grammar/ § 88. haps impossible to discover. See the 

"*<> On what principle the writer remarks on this subject in the Jntro- 

of the MS. made the division of the duction, § 5. 
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se pe of fldn-bogan fyrenum sce6te8. 
1746 ponne biS on hreBre under helm drepen, 

biteran Btr^le ; him bcbeorgan ne con 

wom wundor-bebodum wergan gdstes ; 

|?inceB him t6 lytel j^aet he t6 lange heold ; 

gytsaS grom-hydig, nallas on gylp seleS 
1760 faette bedgas, and he \>a forB-gesceaft 

forgyteS and forg;;^meS, faes J?e him afer God sealde, 

wuldres waldend, weor^mynda dsel. 

Hit on ende-staef eft gelimpeS, 

[jaet Be lic-homa Isfene gedre6seB, 
1765 faege gefealleS ; fehS oSer t6, 

se j:e unmurnlice mad mas dseleS, 

eorles 8fer-gestre6n, egesan ne gymeS. 

Bebeorh pe J?one bealoniS, Beowulf le6fa, 

secg betsta, and pe fast s^lre gece6s, 
1760 ^e r^as ; ofer-hyda ne g^, 

msere cempa. Nii is J?ines maegnes blsed 

kne hwfle ; eft-sona biS J?aBt J^ec 

ddl oSBe ecg eafoSes getwsfefeS, 

oSSe f;^res feng, oSSe fl6des wylm, 

^hievonsly from his bow. Then is he smitten in the breast, onder 
' helmet, by a bitter bolt ; he cannot ward off from himself stain, 
ongh the wonderful commands of the cnrsed spirit ; that which 
hath held for long seemeth to him too little ; fiercely he coveteth ; 
doth not exultingly give away rich rings ; and he forgetteth and 
^locteth the life to come, because God, the Ruler of Glory, hath 
ore dealt out to him a [large] share of dignities. Afterwards at 

close it happeneth, that the body collapseth wretchedly, [and 
ttg] doomed falleth ; another taketh to [the kingdom], who 
ishly dealeth out treasures, an earl's ancient store, careth not for 
■or. Guard thyself, dear Beowulf, best of men, from that fatal 
Jrel, and choose for thyself the better — eternal counsels ; hold 

arrogance in esteem, great warrior. Now for a while is the 
sperous state of thy power ; eftsoons it shall be that disease or 
edge [of steel] shall sever thee from authority, or the grasp of 



*^*'' ivo7n, fleck or stain; O.E. *wem.* "*» fadde, MS. 

q2 
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1706 oSSe gripe meces, oSSe gdres fliht, 
oSSe atol yldo, o?5Be edgena bearhtm, 
forsiteS and forsworceS : semninga biS, 
J)8et \>ec, dryht-guma, ded« oferswySeS. 
Swd ic Hring-Dena hund missera 

1770 weold under wolcnum, and hig wlgge beledc 
manegum maegSa geond ]?ysne middangeard, 
o^scum and ecgum ; |?a>t ic me sfenigne 
under Bwegles begong gesacan ne tealde. 
Hwrot! me fags on 6^le edwendan cwom, 

1776 gyrn after gomene, seoSSan Grendel wearB, 
eald gewinna, in-genga min : 
ic pAre s6cne singales waeg 
m6d-ceare micle. paes sig metode J?anc, 
6cean drihtne, J?aBS J?e ic on aldre gebdd, 

fire, or the whelm of flood, or stab of dagger, or flight of spear, or-- 
dire old age, or the flash of eyes, will set thee aside and darken thee ^ 
suddenly shsill it be, that thee, high lord, death shall overpower. Ser 
did I for fifty years rule the Bing-Danes under the sky, and f enoec 
them in war from many a tribe all over this earth, with ashen speair« 
and swords ; so that I reckoned not any adversary under the spanc^c 
heaven. What ! there came a change over all this in my land, 
wailing after merriment, after that Grendel, that old troubler, weus 
my assailant ; on account of that visitation I have borne continnally 
great searchings of heart. Thanks be to the Creator, the eternal 



^''^ eagena hearhtm, * the flash of 
eyes.' The allusion is to the doctrine 
of the ' evil eye ' of witches. On this 
ancient superstition, noticed both by 
Vii^l and Horace (Eel. iii. 103; 
Epiit, 1. 14, 36), see Grimm's 
X)eut, Myth, p. 1063. 

'^^® heleacy pf. of be-lucan, to put 
under lock — Whence, to guard. 

^^^^ manegum mae^a. mae^a is 
the gen. pi. depending upon manegum^ 
cf. Osedmon, &cn., 1230,/rea moniges 
hreac wintra, 

^''* edwendan. The inf. edwendan 
appears to be used as a verbal noun ; 
' of this a changing came.' 



1"^ sdcnej gen. of s6cm. ^ This 
word is used to denote an 'inqui- 
sition,' or, as here, a 'visitation'; 
but its most important sense iS; 
' liberty of refuge,' or asylum. Hence 
it came to mean generally, 'a li- 
berty, privilege, or nranchise, granted 
by the king to a subject ; fuso ^d 
area within which that firanchise 
is exercised.' Stubbs' 'Documenta 
Illustrative of English History, p. 
528. In this latter sense it was 
one of the four principal privileges 
belonging to Anglo-Saxon DMaiors 
and boroughs, — sac, 8oc, toll, and 
team. 
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1780 p2st ic on pone hafelan, heoro-dre<Srigne, 
ofer eald gewin, e&gum stdrige. 
G& nd to setle, Bjnnbel-wynne dre6h, 
wigge weorSad ; unc sceal worn fela 
maSina gem^&nra, siS&n morgen biS. 

1785 Gedt waes gl£&d-m<5d, geong sona t6 
setles ne6san, swd se snottra h^t. 
p& waes eft swd Av^ ellen-r6fum, 
flet-sittendum, faegere gereorded 
m6wa]i Btefhe. Niht-hehn geswearc, 
1790 deorc ofer dryht-gumum. DuguS eal ards : 
wolde blonden-feax beddes nedsan, 
gamela Scylding. Gedt ungemetes wel 
nSfiie rand-wigan restan lyste. 
Sona him sele-fegn siSes wergum, 
1795 feorran-cundum, forS wisade, 

^^ for this, in that I remained in life, — that I gaze with mine 
^es, old troubles past, on that gory head. Go now to thy seat ; 
Wfke the pleasDre of the feast, thou that art by war glorified ; for 
^ two there shall [be] a great many predons things in common, 
*fter morning shall be.' 

The G^t was glad at heart ; soon went he and repaired to his 
J^t, as the wise L^ng] bade. Then was, after as before, a fair 
^t prepared afresh for the bold [earls], sitting round at court. 
Wight's helmet lowered dark over the vassals. The nobility all rose 
^; the faired-haired aged Scylding desired to go to bed. The 
^t^ the bold shield- warrior, had an immeasurably strong desire 
^ rest. Soon the hall-thane, who with due observance attended 



^''^ fUovfon gtrfne, Thorpe trans- 
lates 'with new spirit*; out the 
paassges collected uy Grein clearly 
show that ndowan stefne is a phrase, 
with the meaning, ' anresh,' * a second 
dme.' See 1. 2594. 

"»' If/ste, ^toilystan, 'to list/ here 
used impersonally. A similar use 
occurs in the old English poem, 
' Joseph of Arimathie,' edited by Mr. 
Skeat for the E.E. Text Society: 
' whon the lust speke with me ' (p. 2). 
The impersonal construction seems 



to have disappeared after the middle 
of the fourteenth century : Lydgate 
in his ' Lick-peny ' has 'I lyst,^ Udall 
has * I lust,' Spenser ' thou lust * : see 
Mr. Skeaf s ' Specunens of English 
Literature'; cf. John iii. 8, 'The 
wind bloweth where it listeth.' 

1795 feorran-cundum. As deoful- 
ernid, engel-cundf mean little more 
than 'diabolic' and 'angelic,' so /?or- 
ranHiund, applied to a person, means 
'come from afar.' Thorpe corrects 
cummum, hut without necessity. 
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se for andrysnum ealle beweotede 

J^egnes }/earfe, swylce pf d6gore 

hea%o-li%ende habban scoldon. 

Reste hine p& nim-heort ; reced hli&de, 
1800 gedp and gold-f4h : gsost inne swasf, 

o^Sajt hrefn blaca heofones wynne 

bliS-heort b6dode coman beorhte [sunnan], 

scacan sca^n. [Scealcas] onetton, 

wsbron se^lingas eft to le6dum 
1805 fuse t6 farenne ; wolde feor f^anon 

cuma coUen-ferhS ce61es ne6san. 

H^ht p& se hearda Hrunting beran, 

sunu Ecgldfes h^ht his sweord niman, 

le6flic iren : s£&gde him pdds lednes J^anc, 
1810 cwaeS he Jjone gdS-wine g6dne tealde, 

wig-crseftigne ; nales wordum 16g 

meces ecge : faet wsbs m6dig secg. 

to all the wants of the chief, snch as on that day sea-faring bra^^^'^ 
most have, showed the way out to him, of his adyentnre weary, tL^^ 
traveller from a for land. Then he of the large heart took his tes^^j 
the house towered up, vast and ornamented with gold ; the gue^^ 
slept within, until the black raven, blithe-hearted, gave warning C^ 
the coming of the heaven's- joy, the bright [sun,] and of robbed** 
fleeing away. [The men] hastened; the nobles were ready i>^ 
journey back again to their people ; the firm-souled stranger desireK? 
to embark in his vessel [and sail] far thence. Then the stout [eac^J 
ordered Hrunting to he brought, bad the son of Ecglaf take hS^ 
sword, that lovely blade ; thanked him for lending it, — said that t^ 
esteemed it a good battle-friend, excellent in war ; by no means did 
he utter a word of blame concerning that sharp-edg^ blade ; tha^ 



"»• hliuade, MS. 

'*^ coman beorhte — ^locus vex- 
atuB. 

All that is now legible in the MS. 
after hodode is ... . heorht scacan 
scapan onetton .... apelingas 6ft 
&c. But Thorkelin could fortu- 
nately decipher coman before heorht, 
and wesron after onetton. The metre 
requires another word beginning with 



8, to complete the aUiterattan of 
1. 1803, ana this is conveniently sup- 
plied if we adopt Thorpe's suggefto 
scealcas, aud put a full stop after 
sca^n, A word is still wanting ii 
1. 1802, for which Grein si^^ 
leoman, and Thorpe swnnan, JSeorU 
must be corrected to beorhte, 

1805 farene ne, MS. 

^^^1 loffj pf. of lean, to blain& 
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And f& siS-frome searwum gearwe 
wigend w»ron, e6de weorS Denum 
1815 aeBeling t6 yppan, pssr se oSer wa?s, 
haele hilde-de6r : Hr6?gdr grette. 



XXVI. 

Beowulf ma^lode, beam Ecg|?e6wes : 
Nil pe sfiB-liSend secgan wyllaS, 
feorran cumene, Jjset we fundiaS 
Higeldc s^can. Wseron her tela 
willum bewenede, J^ii us wel dohtest. 
Gif ic ]H>ime on eorSan owihte mseg 
pinre m6d-lufaii mdran tilian, 
gumena dryhten, }>onne ic gyt dyde, 
1825 giiS geweorca, ic be6 gearo 8ona> 
Gif ic j?8Bt gefricge, ofer fl6da begang, 

^ a bigh-minded man. And when, eager to depart, the warriors 
j^ere ica^-eqnipped, the chief, precious to the Danes, went to the 
^b-seat, where the other was, the valiant veteran ; he greeted 

^fitiUigar. 

XXVI. 

Beowulf q)ake, the son of Ecgtheow : ' Now we voyagers, come 
^om a far oonntry, desire to say that we are bent on seeking Higelac. 
We have been here right well and heartily entertained ; then hast 
•^en very good to ns. K I then on earth in anght may study thy 
greater gratification, lord of men, than I have as yet done, I shall 
pfompily be ready in arms [as a war-worker]. If I shall hear of 
^^ over the course of the waters, — ^that thy neighbours are terri- 



1^^ I follow Grein, though not 
eonfidentlyy in his rendering of this 
MMBge. Yppan, manifestare^ is well 
inofwn as averb^ and, accordingly, 
Thoilrelin has here ' mongtratmn,' 
Thorpe corrects tfrnan, and changes 
weotfi into Wegt. Mr. Wright's col- 
lecticm of Glosees g^ves token of the 
ezistenee of the word yppe, in the 
sense of * stage ' or ' platform.' Grein 
takes yppan to be the dat. of this 



word, and understands it here ' tri- 
bimal.' The word used in the 
' Heliand ' for Pilate's judgment-seat 
is banJi, 

"'« heUe, MS. 

1836 The gpirie of this speech of 
Beowulf curiously resembles that of 
the farewell lines which Virgil puts 
in the mouth of JEaeas on parting 
with Helenus and Andromache (^En. 
iu. 600^606). 
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fact pec ymb-sittend egesan ]?ywaS, 
swd pec hettende hwilum dydon, 
ic pe puseudB, pegna bringe, 

1830 hacle^ to helpe. Ic on Higeldce wdt, 
Gedta dryhten, pe&h pe he geong s;^ 
folces hyrde, fset he mec fremman wile 
wordum and weorcum, faet ic pe wel herige, 
and pe t6 ge6ce gdr-holt bere, 

1836 maegenes fultum, fser pe biS manna fearf. 
Gif him fonne HreSric t6 h6fum Gedta 
geJTinga^, J?e6dne8 beam, he maeg faer fela 
&e6nda findan : feor-c^S?e be6S 
Shiran ges6hte, |)^m pe him 8elfa dedh. 

1840 Hr6Sgdr ma«elode him on andsware : 
pe p& word-cwydas wittig drihten 
on sefan sende : ne h^de ic snotorlicor, 
on 8wA geongum feore, guman fingian. 
pu eart maBgene8 Strang, and on m6de fr6d, 

1846 wis word-cwida. Win ic t^ge, 

gif |?8et gegangeS, jjset se gdr nimeS, 

fying and oppressing thee, as thy persecutors have at times [alread(yj 
oone, I will bring a thousand thanes, men-at-arms, to thy help. ^ 
know as to Higelac, the lord of the Greatas, though he be hat a 
youthful shepherd of his people, that he will urge me on, by word^ 
and works, that I should honour thee well, and bring the spear- 
shafb to thine aid, a support of power, if thou shalt have need of 
men. If then Hrethric, the king's son, shall appeal to him at ih^ 
court of the Geatas, he may there find many friends ; far-oflF homeB 
and kindred are better when sought, for him that is strong in himself* 
Hrot$gar spake in answer to him : ' These phrases the All-knowing 
Lord has sent into thy mind ; nor heard I ever a man, at so young 
a time of life, discourse more wisely. Thou art strong of miglit 
and sagacious in mind, a wise speaker. I reckon an expectation,^ 
if this shall come to pass, that the spear, battle with its cruel sword, 



'^*' egesan, abl. or instr. case of "'' weordum and tvorcum, MS. 

egeMj terror. ^^'^ geyin^ed, MS. *^'* cyf ^, ^' 

*®*® ^^enda, MS. Grain corrects ^®** '^vtgtigy MS. 

yuaendo. *^ J><?, MS. ; se, Thorpe. 
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hild heoru-grimme, Hre?51es eafcran, 

ddl oS^ iren, ealdor |nnne, 

folces hyrde, and pi^ pin feorh hafast, 

1850 jjaet \>e S^-Gedtas s^lran nsebben 
t6 gecedsenne cyning sfenigne, 
hord-weard haeleSa, gif Jni healdan wylt 
maga rice. Me pin m6d-8efa • 

licaS leng 8w4 wel, le6fa Beowulf. 

1856 Hafast fii gefered, Jjaet j^dm folcum sceal, 
Gedta le6dum and G4r-Deniim, 
sib gemafennm and sacu restan ; 
inwit-niSas, pe hie ser drugon, 
• • ....•• 
wesan, f enden ic wealde widan rices, 

1800 maSmas gemsene ; manig oSerne 
g6dum gegr^tan ; ofer ganotes bseS 
sceal hring-naca ofer hedSu bringan 
Idc and luf-tdcen. Ic pa. Ie6de wdt 
ge wiS fe6nd ge wiS freond faeste ge- 
worhte, 

^on or steel, shall take the heir of HretJel, thy lord, the shepherd 
Ms people, and thou [still] hast thy life, — that the Sea-Geatas 
!1 have no better king to choose, as the treasure- warden of heroes, 
lioa art willing to govern the kingdom of thy kinsfolk. Thy 
Jper of mind pleaseth me more and more, dear Beownlf. Thou 
fe BO borne thyself that to these peoples, the tribes of the Geatas 
the Spear- Danes, peace and stnfe shall belong in common ; — 
malignant enmities which they formerly bore . . . . ; their trea- 
8 be common property, while I rule over the wide realm ; many 
e greet his fellow with good [words] ; across the gannet's bath 
I the vessel with curving stem bring over the main booty and 
-tokens. I know those peoples to be firmly wrought together, 



' lenff 8wa wd, lit. ' longer, by be suitably taken with imoit-^i^as. 
ich well.' ^^^ gegrettan MS. lb. ganotes 

^ I think a line must have dropt balS. This fine image occurs twice 

ifter drugmif for, as the text in rtie elegy on Edgrar in the ' Saxon 

8, there is no verb which can Chronicle,* an, 075. 

R 
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1806 sBghwses untfi&le, ealde wisan. 

pd git him eorla hle6 inne gesealde, 

mago Healfdenes, maSmas xii ; 

h^t bine mid j^sbm l&cum le6de swsese 

B^cean on gesyntum, sniide eft cumaiu 
1870 Gecyste pA cyning 83?elum g6d, 
• j?e6deii Scyldinga, pegn betstan, 

and be healse genam ; hriiron him tedras, 

blonden-feaxum ; him wies b^ga w^n, 

ealdum infr6dum, oSres swiSor, 
1876 f set hi seoSSan ge8e6n m6ston, 

m6dige on meSle. Waes him se man to |?on le6i 

psQt he fone bre6st-wyhn forberan ne mehte ; 

ac him on hre&e, hyge-bendum fiest, 

aefter de6rum men dyme langaS 
1880 beorn wiS bl6de. Him Beowulf |?anon, 

giiS-rinc gold-wlanc, graes-moldan traBd, 

whether towards foe or friend, blameless in every point after the o 
fashion.' 

Then moreover the shelter of earls, the son of Healfdene, delive 
to him for his own twelve treasures, — bade him, with those cost 
gifts, seek in health and vigour his beloved people, [and] quie 
come again. Then the king, good through his nobleness, the prin 
of the Scyldings, kissed that best of thanes, and took him round t 
neck ; tears fell from him, the white-haired warrior ; old and in- 
wise, he had an expectation of both [events], but stronger of one 
the two, that they should thereafter see one another, cheerful, in tto^ 
public assembly. The man was to that degree dear to him, that Ti^ 
could not forbear that tumult of the breast ; but in his inmost he»z^^ 
a longing after the dear man, feist held in the bonds of thougli^ 
burned secretly towards his blood. 

After that Beowulf, the stout knight exulting in gold, trod iih^ 
grassy mould, delighting in the treasure. The cruiser, riding »* 

"«8 {nne, MS. ' the man was that dear to hiB*^ 

1872 ^ruran, perf. of hreosan, to would be good English. 
Mi. ^*^^^ forberan « repress. 

1878 j^^ Hrothgar hoped both *^^ beam, MS. ; urein's correctioB 

for a safe voyage home for Beowulf, beam, pf. of beoman, is doubtless 

and for his return at a later period to right. It is hard to say what is the 

Denmark. exact meaning of the words icih hlo^ f ^U 

1876 ^Q ^fyyi icQf^ In popular speech, Ih. ^anan, MS, 






JgEaiHg^T. S }^ OL 

^^5 oft gsaitiei pBE VE* is. rTTrrnr 

ms^cna njjimjiL. sit k mi msnf^rtn- ?^>«i 



Cwcni |m vS &>y jel& 3XiLJ»2£=& 
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eft-a^ eofljL sn b£ jet cryt^ 
X6 he nud b€9mke of L^fes n:isc:i 
gaest ne greriie. «r iim T#>-rgazirS rii ; 

1% scawan scfr hime uS scs^c f^rcsi. 
pa wseg on fiuide Bae-g€ap imca 
Uaden here-wsdmn. biinged-srefin* 



^, awaited her xighlfal lord. Thezi oc the vmr the rH^ «^ 
%ar was often tiiiMs higiilT pnzed. Thu was the ccie kiiur 
^UneaUe si aQ pointfiy nndTthat old i^e. whkh has oftai hurl 
T a man, depKired him of the jojs of jiower. 

XXTIL 

lien many a one of the valiant retainezs came to the «« »do: 
wore their chain-annoor, their dosed mail-shirts. Tho Lund* 
len perceived the retnm of the earls, as he did at the first. Not 
hostility did he, from the clifi^s headland, greet the gues^ but. 
to meet him ; he said that the people of the Woders* honnvi 
in Glittering mail, were welcome to go to their ship. Thou i^« 
ttrand the roomy vessel, the ring-stemmed, was laden with war 



» aaed, MS. MS. Grein coiwctn /«>»?«•, WNi^m, 

> ki^So-eyrcan, Ut * limb-Barks.' scir-Aamei thew altwationi; 1 hnx-js 

^and^eard', see L 229. though with hoaiUtion, mloptwl in 

' ctpoib fSran, In the text the tranrfation. 

ve preserved the readings of tho 

R 2 
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raearum and maSmum ; ma^st hlifade 

ofer Hr6Sg4res hord-gestre6num. 
1900 He fsein Mt-wearde bunden golde 

swurd gesealde, fast he sySSan wa^s, 

on meodo-bence madme pf weorSra, 

yrfe-ldfe. Gew&t he on nacan 

drefan de6p waiter, Dena land ofgeaf. 
1005 pd waes be maeste mere-hraegla sum, 

segl sale faest. Sund-wudu J?unede ; 

no pQ^T w^g.flotan wind ofer ^Sum 

siSes getwfifefde : safe-genga f6r, 

fledt fdmig-heals forB ofer ;^Se, 
1910 bunden-stefna ofer brim-stredmas, 

p9dt hie Gedta clifu ongitan meahton, 

cuSe naessas. Ce61 up-ge|?rang, 

lyft-geswenced on lande st6d. 

HrdSe waBS aet holme h;^S-weard geara, 
1915 se pe ser lange tid le6fra manna, 

weeds, with horses and treasures ; the mast towered over the coS^J 
gifts from HrotSgar's hoard. He [BeowBlf] gave to the guardi*** 
of the vessel a sword wound round with gold, so that he was aftC' 
wards, on the mead-bench, the more honourable for that treasxu^ 
an heir-loom to leave behind him. He went on board the bark ^ 
plough the deep water; he left the land of the Danes. Then a sea- 
cloth was [stretched] along the mast, a sail made fast by a coid' 
The cut- water roared ; the wind over the waves deprived not the 
light craft of her course ; the cruiser sped, with foaming neck she 
gUded forward over the wave, with her banded stem [she flew] over 
the sea- streams, until they might descry the cliffs of the Qeatas, thfl 
well-known nesses. The vessel pressed up ; weather-beaten she 
took the ground. Quickly was the hy the- warden ready at the sea- 
side, who for a long time before, ready at the beach, had looked out 



^^^ madma-weoryre, MS. occurs in ' Andreas,' 1. 226. -Foroti 

^®^^ loceg-flotariy lit. ' the waTS- seems to correspond in meaning to 

floater.' we^, MS. the pjyy/uiii/ of Homer. Ib./eor; w 

1913 rpj^Q alHteration is wanting in in MS. But there can he little donl)t 

this line ; to supply it, Qrein reads that Thorpe's correction far should 

y^S-^nacan, he adopted. • 



1916 



fu8 (Btfaro^e. fm on farolSe 
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Ms get fia-oSe, feor wldtode : 
B^lde to sonde sid-faeSmed scip 
oncer-bendum faest, pf laes hit y?a |?r}^ni, 
wudu wynsuman, forwrecan meahte. 

1920 H^t p& lip beran aeSelinga gestre^n, 

fraetwe and faet gold : naes him feor fanon 
t6 ges^canne sinces bryttan. 
Higeldc HreSling faer aBt hdm wunode 
selfa mid gesiSum, sse-wealle nedh. 

1925 Bold W8BS b^tlic, brego r6f cyning, 
hed healle ; Hygd swiSe geong, 
wis, wel-|?ungen ; j^edh fe wintra ly t 
under burh-locan gebiden ha^bbe 
HsereSes dohtor, naes hi6 hndh swd f eah, 

1930 n6 t6 gneaS gifa Gedta le6dum, 

maSm-gestre6na. M6d prySo wa^g, 

J^ the arrival of the dear men ; he drew up on the sand the widc- 
^Somed ship, made fast by anchor bonds, that the violenco of the 
^^ves might the less shatter the lovely craft. Then ho bade carry 
?P the treasure of nobles, the ornaments and the rich gold ; thonco 
^^ had not far to seek for the dispenser of treasure [the king]. 
. , HiGELAC, the son of HjeSel, dwelt there at home, himself among 
7?Jfi vassal-followers, near the sea-wall. The house was splendid ; 
^te king a chief renowned ; high [was] the hall ; Hygd very young, 
J^ise, well-nurtured; — ^though the daughter of HeeretS had dwelt 
^tit few winters within the burgh-enclosure, nevertheless slie was 
^ot mean, nor too niggardly in gifts, in costly presents, to the people 
^f the Ghsatas. ThiySo, that stranger people's queen, had a spirit 



103S Sr^ling, The story of Hre- 
thel^ the father of Higelac, is related 
atsome length &rther on. See 1. 2430. 
lb. wuna6y MS. 

1951 ]j^Q^ pr^o. Grain believes 
this to he a proper name. Thryf^o 
we meet with in the names Oyae- 
dritha and Drida, which occur in the 
Saxon Chronicle and elsewhere; mod 
would he merely a prefix, signifying 
passionate or h^strong. The poet, 
while speaking of the gentleness of 
Hygd, Higolac 8 queen, is reminded of 



the quite opposite character of anollior 
Geatic (P) princess, Mod -thrvdo, 
who, having murdered her first Iiuh- 
hand (the leofne tnannan o{ 1. 11)4.* J), 
fled by sea to the court of Olfa. 
See 'Thrydo^ in the Oloswiry of 
Names. I agree with MUllonhofV 
and others that the name is Thrydo, 
not Mod-thrydo. 

In the translation I have followed 
Rieger, who corrocts^rcw iojirenunif 
valde, and makes 7nod agree with 
ond?'i/sne. 
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fremu folces cw6n, firen ondrysne. 

Nfifenig |?aBt dorste de6r geneSan, 

swsfesra gesiSa, nefhe sin-fr^a, 
1035 pe hire dn daeges edgum stdrede, 

ac him w a)l-bende weotode, tealde, 

hand.gewriSene ; hraSe seoSSan wses 

aefter mund-gripe mece ge|?mged ; 

J^aet hit scea^n msel scyran m6ste, [peaw 

1040 cwealm-bealu cySan. Ne hi? swylc cw^nlic 

idese to efnanne, |?edh f e hi6 senlicu sy, 

j^aette freoSu-webbe feores onsaace, 

aefter lige-torne, le6fiie rnannan. 

Huru l^aet onhohsnode Heminges mseg. 
1946 Ealo-drincende o&e ssfedon, 

truly terrible. No one of the gentle vassals, but only her own Ior<3, 
durst approach that wild creature, so as to gaze on her with ti^is 
eyes by day, but to him she decreed, she awarded, fisital bonds, 
hand- twisted ; bnt after a touch of the hand straightway tlae 
matter was decided with the sword; so that the deadly bra.xid 
might settle it, make known a baleful murder. Not such is a 
womanly practice for a lady to undertake, though she be surpassing 
in beauty, that a peace- weaver, on account of fiery wrath, should 
make a deadly assault on her dear husband. Surely Heming's 
kinsman reproached her with that. Others, while drinking al^ 



^^^^ fremu, from freme, I am in- 
clined to agree with Kieger, that 
freme should here he taken as 
— fretn^e. 

*^3^ scea^en meel. A very oh- 
ecure phrase; Grein thinks it may 
mean tempus nox<s\ hut I prefer 
Thorpe's * pernicious brand ;* sceaden, 
M8. 

1939 <From this line [heginning 
with the word moste] the MS. is 
written in another and! worse hand.' 
Thorpe. 

*^^ csnlicu, lit. ' unique.' 

1942 freo^u-webbe, a peace-weaver ; 
e.e., a woman whose function it is to 
connect clans and tribes by the ties 
of peace and afiection, not to sow 



discord between them. lb. orutRV^ 
pres. conj. of onsacan, to strive 
against. 

^^^ Itge-tome, Thorpe corrects 
liff-tome, and I have followed him 
in the translation. If we retain ^«; 
it must be for lyge, and the meaning 
must bO; as Bugge suggests^ ' a ficti- 
tioiis oflence.' 

!»** an hoh mod, MS. lb. Se- 
minges mceg. This Heming is no- 
where else mentioned, except a few 
linas below, 1. 1961. Ettmiiller 
regards him as the fsither of Offii,l)ut 
Wermund (%.e, G^rmund) appears in 
Matthew Paris and other Ohioniclers 
as the father of Offa. 

1^^ 8<sdanj MS. 
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fast hi6 le6d-bealewa kes gefremede, 

inwit-niSa, syStSon serest wearS 

gyfen gold-hroden geongum cempan, 

aeSelum di6re, sySBan lii6 Offan flet, 
1950 ofer fealone fl6d, be feeder Idre, 

siSe ges6hte, j?aer lii6 sySSan wel 

in gum-8t61e, g6de msere, 

lif-gesceafta lifigende breAc, 

heold hedh-lu&n wiS hsele^a brego, 
1955 ealles mon-cjntmes, mine gefrsege, 

)?dBs selestan bi ssbm twe6num, 

eonnen-cynnes ; forjmm Oflfa waes 

geofiim and giiSum, gdr-c^ne man, 

wide geweorSod ; wisd6me heold 
I960 e8el sinne. ponon Eomer w6c 

haeleSum to helpe, Heminges ma^g, 

nefa Gdrmundes, niSa crseftig. 

I tliat she wronglit less bale, — ^less malignant mischief, — after 
^ [i.e. as soon as ever] she, wreathed with gold, was given over 
the yoTing warrior, the noble chief, after that, by her father's 
Qsel, she sought in a jonmey Offa*s court across the fallow flood, 
•re she afterwards, at the seat of men, good and famous, enjoyed 
le living the things of life, maintained high love towards the 
ce of heroes, who of all mankind that I have heard of was 
t>e8t of mortal race by the two seas ; inasmuch as Ofla, that 
spearman, was, in gifts and combats, widely renowned ; with 
om he ruled his native land. Thence arose, for the help of 
^, Eomer, the kinsman of Homing, the grandson of Grarmund, 
irful for mischief. 



earmenrcynnes, Bugge cites 56, 60. The meaning seems to he^ 

>em, ' Be Manna Wyidum,' 06, that from this marriage of Offa and 

this word evidently signifies Thrydo sprang Eomer, the kinsman 

ig more than ' mankind.' of Heming, and grandson of Gar* 

fanon Eomer woe ; see lines mund (Warmund). geomor, MS, 
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Gewilt him p& se hearda mid his hond-sc61e, 
sylf ajfter sande, sse-wong tredan, 

1966 wide waroSas. Woruld-candel scdn, 
sigel siiSan fiis : hi siS drdgon, 
elne gee6don, t6 J?aBS j^e eorla hle6, 
bonan Ongen|?e6wes, burgum on iiinan, 
geongne guS-cyning g6dne gefrunon 

1970 hringas dsclan. Higeldce wspiS 
siS Beowulfes sniide gecySed, 
psct pscr on worSig wigendra hle6, 
lind-gestealla, lifigende cwom, 
heaSo-ldces hdl, t6 h6fe gongan. 

1075 HraSe wa^s germed, swd se rica bebedd, 
feSe-gestum flet innanweard. 
GesaBt J?a wi'S sylfne se pa sa^cce genass, 
maeg wiS maege. SySSan man-dryhten, 

XXVIII. 

Then tlie stoat chief, himself with his band, went forward along 
the sand, treading the sea-side region, the wide shores. The sun, 
the world's candle, shone, hastening from the south ; they sped on 
their way, strongly they marched, until they heard that the good 
young war-king, the shelter of earls, the destroyer of Ongentheo^, 
within the burgh, was dealing out rings. To Higelac Beowulfs 
arrival was quickly made known, that then into the settlement tte 
shelter of warriors, his shield-comrade, was come alive, safe and 
sound from the battle-play, on his way to the court. Quickly, as 
the ruler bade, was tie court-yard within cleared for the company 
of guests. Then sat he who had reaped the fruit of strife opposite 
[the king] himself, kinsman facing kinsman. After that, the 



1968 ^^ twnaw, MS. was ' Nbrth-weordig.' 

1972 ifjor^ig, or weorfiig, seems to *®^^ miS sylfne. Thorpe translfttes 

have originally meant a farming set- ' facing himself,' to wnich I can 

tlement. The old name for Derby attach no meaning. 
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|)urh hleoSor-cwyde, holdne gegrette, 

meaglum wordum. Meodu-scencum liwcarf 

geond j?8Bt reced HsfereSes dohtor : 

lufode J?a le6de ; liS-wsfege baer 

hednum t6 handa. Higeldc ongan 

sinne geseldan in sele p&m hedn 
1986 faegre fricgean (hyne fyrwet braec), 

hwylce Ssfe-Gedta siSas wsferon. 

Hii lomp eow on Idde, le6fa Beowulf, 

\}& piS. ftferinga feorr geh6gode8t 

s8Bcce s^cean ofer sealt waeter, 
1990 hilde t6 Heorote? Ac \>n Hr6Sgdre 

wid-cuSne wedn wihte geb^ttest, 

maerum j^eodne? Ic psds mod-ceare 

sorh-wylmum seaS ; siS ne triiwode 

Ie6fe8 mannes ; ic pe lange baed, 
1995 jjaet ]?ii |?one wsel-gaest wihte ne grette, 

J^^ereign lord, with the speech of an orator, greeted his loyal 
follower in vigorons words. With pourings of mead the dauglit^^r 
J\HaBret5 passed through the hall ; she loTed the people ; she bore 
*inking-cup8 to the hand of the proud ones. Higelac began to 
Jjiestion fair his companion in the lofty hall, (curiosity overcame 
^^) what had been the adventures of the Sea-Geatas. 

*How &red ye on the voyage, dear Beowulf, when thou sud- 
^ty didst resolve to seek conflict far oflT over the salt water, battle 
'^^ Heorot? Didst thon better in aught for Hro8gar, that famous 

Cce, his widely known distress ? I on this account have harboured 
t-tronble, with pangs of sorrow ; I put no faith in the enterprise 
of my friend; long did I entreat thee that thou wouldst not go near 



*••* geond f€Bt reced. As the line *^^^ htsnuniy MS. 

stands there is no alliteration, nor is ^^^ fricgceariy MS. 

the matter mended if we read side ^^^ vn'b, MS. 

(inserted above the line in a later *®®® geh6gode«ty pf. of gehycgan, to 

hand) before reced, Thorpe corrects take in mind, resolve. 

heal^eced, Grein ^ets rid of the ^^^ Ac, MS. Thorpe reads f€Pf, 

difficulty by transfemng hwearf from and changes gehettest to gehfite.^ Rii}>j. 

1. 1980 to 1981. mood. Qrein conjectures that ac. is 

i»83 liiS-wage, lit. 'drink-ways'; here used as an interropfative par- 

i.e,, ale-cups. tide. 

S 
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lete SiiS-Dene sylfe geweorSan 
giiSe wiS GrendeL Gode ic |?ance secge, 
faes pe ic pe gesuadne gese6n m6ste. 
Beowulf maSelode, beam EcgJ^eowes : 

2000 paet is undyrne, dryhten HigelAc, 
[uiicer] gemeting monegum fira, 
hwylce [orleg]-hwil uncer Grendles 
wearS on p6,m waiige, faer he woma fela 
Sige-Scyldingum sorge gefreraede, 

2006 ynnSe t6 aldre. Ic pset eall gewrsec, 
swd ne gylpan |7earf Grendeles maga 
[senig] ofer eorSaa uht-hlem |?one, 
se J^e lengest leofaS IdSaa cynnes. 
F«r-bifongen, ic jraer furSum cwom, 

2010 t6 |:dm hring-sele, Hr6Sgdr gretan ; 

that deadly spirit, [but] let the South-Danes themselves enter into 
battle against Grendel. I give thanks to God, in that I have been 
able to see thee safe and sound.' 

Beowulf spake, the son of Eegtheow : * That is manifest, my lord 
Higelac, to many a man, — the encounter of us two, — what a time of 
strife it was for us, Grendel [and me] on the plain, where he had 
wrought abundance of woe to the Sige-Scyldiugs, misery touching 
the life. I avenged all that, so that no kinsman of Gbendel upon 
earth need boast about that twilight- fray, whoever of the loathed 
race shall live the longest. Beset by perils, I had just come there 
to the riiig-hall, HroSgar to greet. Soon the great son of Healfdene, 



1996 getoror^nn. From the passages 
coUected by Grain it would appear 
that the meaning is * let the South- 
Danes please themselves — determine 
for themselves — respecting war (jgy^e, 
gen.) against Grenael.' 

^^^ [uncer]. The word is now 
frayed away and lost^ and such eeems 
to have been the case even in Thorke- 
lin's time. Thorpe supplies uncer \ 
Grein prefers to read mare, 

2002 'orleg]-html. Something is 
lost between hioylce and hioily hut it 
could hardly have been a word of five 
letters. Perhaps gv^htcil was the 
original reading. If a word so long 



as orleg were admissible, I should 
prefer to read gryre-hwU, ' time of 
terror.' The phrase is found in 
' Andreas,' 1. 468. lb. uncer Orenr- 
dies — the construction is Old Norse. 
' The ride is, that where in other 
tongues a personal pronoun is joined 
with a proper name by the conjunc* 
tion and (ok), the ok is in O.N. 
omitted, and the pronoun put in the 
dual or plural number, and the same 
case as the proper name/ — ^Thorpe. 

*^^ [eemg]. Supplied conjecturally 
by Thorpe, the word is lost in the 
MS. lb. ulit'Mem. uhte is the dusk 
before the dawn. 
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son a me se rasera mago Healfdenes, 

sySSan he in6d-sefan minne cuSe, 

wiS his sylfes sunu setl getsehte. 

Weorod waBS on wynne ; ne seah ic widan-feorh 

2016 under heofones hwealf heal-sittendra 

medu-dredm maran. Hwilum msferu cwen, 
friSu-sibb folca, flat eall geond-hwearf, 
baedde byre geonge ; oft hi6 bedh-wriSan 
secge [sealde], sfer hio to setle geong. 

2020 Hvviliim for duguSe d6htor Hr6Sgares 
eorluna on ende ealu-vvsege baer, 
|?a ic Freeware flet-sittende 
nenman h;^rde, j^ser hi6 gled sine 
haeleSum sealde. Si6 gehdten [waes], 

2026 geong gold-hroden, gladum suna Fr6dan. 
[Ha] faS J?aes geworden wine Scyldinga, 
rices hyrde ; and fast rsed talaS, 
fget he mid j^y wife wael-fseh'Sa dsel, 

as soon as lie knew my purpose, appointed a seat for me opposite his 
own son. It was a joyons company ; nor saw I ever, during a long 
time under heaven's vault, hall-guests taking more joy of the mead- 
cup. Sometimes the great queen, the peace and bond of peoples, 
passed along the entire hall, accosted her young sons; often she 
gave a man an armlet, ere she went [back] to her seat. Sometimes 
before the nobles the daughter of HroSgar bare ale-cups to the earls 
in order, whom I heard the courtiers name Freaware ; there she gave 
to the heroes nail-studded treasure. She, young and decked with 
gold, was betrothed to the glad son of Froda. The shepherd of his 
kingdom, the Scyldings' friendly lord, has decided on this, and 



^^* tMarirfeorhj OTer a long time; 
comp. wide-feorh in ' Crist,' 1. 784 

*"^* healr^ittendra mdran, 

lit. 'a greater mead-joy of hall- 
sitters.' 

^^® sealde is supplied conjectur- 
ally by Thorpe, and accepted by 
Grein ; the word is lost from the MS. 
lb. hie, MS. 

20^3 jn Thorkelin's time gled could 
be discerned ; now ed is all that 



remains. Grein's restoration of tuB' 
gled sine is very happy. 

20 «5 j^fodan. It is impossible not 
to identify this Ingeld, son of Froda, 
with the Ingellus, son of Frotho, of 
whom we read a somewhat similar 
story in Saxo Grammaticus. See 
the articles Ingeld and Freaware in 
the Glossary of Names. 

*^^ 'p<s8 getvorden. Compare ge^ 
weorftan gu6e, 1. 1996. 
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siccca gesette. Oft seldan hwaer, 
2030 aefter le6d-liryre, lytle hwile 

b6n-gdr biigeS, pe&h sed br^d duge. 

Maeg J?8BS fonne of|?yncaii f e6dne HeaSo-beardna 

and l^egna gehwdm ):dra le6da, 

fonne he mid femnan on flet gieS, 
2036 dryht-bearn Dena, duguSe bejj^nede, 

on him gladiaS gomelra Me, 

heard and hring-mael, HeaSo-beArdna gestre6n, 

];enden hie f dm waepnum wealdan ra6ston, 

6SSaBt hie forlaeddan t6 p&xn lind-plegan 
2040 swsese gesiSas ond hyra sylfra feorh. 

ponne cwiS at beore se pe bedh gesyhB, 

eald aesc-wiga, se pe eall geman 

gdr-cwealm gumena (him biS grun [sejfa,) 

onginneS ge6mor-m6d geong[um] cempan, 
2045 |?urh hreSra gehygd, hige scunniau, 

reckon eth this benefit, — that he bj means of the woman will settle 
a number of deadly feuds, of quarrels. Seldom anywhere doth tie 
destropng spear rest again for a little while after a people's ruin, 
though the bride be good ! From this afterwards may displeasure 
arise to the prince of the HeatJo-beards, and to every thane of those 
peoples, when he, the lordly son of the Danes, walketh about the 
court with the woman, waited on by the nobility, — delighteth in the 
heir-loom from men of old which he weareth, hard and armed in 
chain-mail, the treasure of the Heat$o-beards, while they might be 
masters of those weapons, until they seduced to the shield-play the 
beloved vassal-followers, and their own lives. Then saith one at the 
beer, an old stout warrior, who seeth the jewel, — one who remem- 
bereth all about it, the slaughter of men by the spear, (his heart is 
grim and stem) ; in gloomy mood he beginneth, through the feelings 



2029 Oft, MS., hut Grein's correc- 
tion eiH IS preferable. ^^^ ^eoderif MS. 

^^ he midfmnnan. The Danish 
nohleman who has been sent in at- 
tendance on Freaware on the Heatho- 
heardic court, walks about with her, 
wearing a sword which had once he- 
longed to Froda the Heatho-heardic 
king, Ingeld's father. Provoked at 
this, an old Heathoheard, who had 
fought in the battle in which Froda 



fell, stirs up the young prince to 
thoughts of vengeance. 

2w* he^mede. This is Thorpe's 
correction: the MS. has rft^ttSfl 
hitoenede, Grein reads hi werede. 

2039 d}S^at See p. xxx. of the 
Introduction. 

2045 hige scunnian'y so Grein, ex- 
plaining scunman, 'to exasperate. 
Thorpe reads luges cunnian, 'to prove 
the mind/ 
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J33 



wig-bealu weccean, and J%et word acwyS : 
Meaht |7ii, min wine, m^ce gecudwan, 
jjone l^in faeder t6 gefeohte baer 
UDder here-grlman, hindeman siSe, 

K)50 d^re iren, j^aer hine Dene slogon, 

weoldon wael-stdwe, syS^an Wi^rgyld lajg, 
«fter hseleSa lir;^e, hwdte Scyldingas ? 
Nu her ptira, banena byre ndthwylces 
fraetwum hr^mig on*flet gaeS, 

2056 morSres gylpeS, and ];one maSSum byred, 
];one );e j^ii, mid rihte rsedan sceoldest. 
ManaS swd and myndgaS, msfela gehwylce, 
sarum wordum, 6SSaet ssel cymeS, 
jjset se faemnan )?egn, fore faeder dsedum, 

2060 aefter billes bite bl6d-% swefeS, 
ealdres scyldig. Him se oSer )?onan 
losaB wfgende, con him land geare. 



^^ heart, to exasperate the soul of the young warrior, to awaken 
um the baleful lust of war, and this word he speaketh ; ' Canst 
ttj my prince, recognise the sword, which thy father in the battle 
«, under his helmet, for the last time, that precious blade, wlien 
Danes, the keen Scyldings, slew him, and remained masters of 
place of carnage, after that WiSergyld was laid low, after the 
of heroes ? Now here the son of one or other of those destroyers, 
ting in his decorations passeth along the hall, boasteth of the 
?hter, and beareth the treasure which thou shouldst of right 
ess/ Thus, on every occasion, he will incite and remind him 
stinging words, until a time shall come, that the thane of the 
3es8, for his father's deeds, will sleep gore-stained, from the 
:e of a battle-axe, having forfeited his life. After that the other 



Mndeinmi, from hindetna, pos- 
is. Grein compares the Gothic 
mists. 

weoldon wcBlstmce. Similar 
Bsions are of common occur- 
in the Saxon Chronicles. See 
jars 833, 837, 860. lb. Wiher- 

apparently, was a Heatho- 
LC chief, the next in rank after 



King Froda. 

2o«i se 6<Sei\ Who this 'other' 
was it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty. Perhaps another Dane, a 
friend of the slaughtered man, is 
meant ; perhaps it is the slayer him- 
self, who makes his escape for poli- 
tical reasons, though his act had 
pleased his countrymen. 



134 BEOWULF. 

ponne bi6S brocene on bd healfe 
aS-sweord eorla. [SySJ'San Ingelde 

2005 weallaS wael-nidas, and him wif-lufan, 
ffifter cear-waBlmum, c6lran weorSaS. 
p^ ic HeaSo-beardna hyldo ne talige, 
dryht-sibbe dsel Denum unfjBecne, 
fre6ndscipe faestne. Ic sceal forS-sprecan 

2070 gen ymbe Grendel, psdt )7ii geare cunne, 
sinces brytta, t6 hwdn sySSan wearS 
hond-rajs haeleSa. SySSan heofenes gim 
gldd ofer grundas, gaest yrre cwom, 
eatol sefen-grom, liser ne6san, 

2076 poiT we gesunde sele weardodon. 
paer waes hond-sci6, hilde onsaege, 
feorh-bealu fiegum, se pe fyrmest laeg, 
gyrded cempa ; him Grendel wearS, 
miferum magu-j^egne, t6 miiS-bonan ; 

2080 le6fes mannes lie eall forswealg. 

warrior will escape ; he knoweth the land right well. Then ahsll 
be broken on both sides the sworn compacts of the earls. Afterwards 
for Ingeld deadly quarrels will rage, and woman's love, on accotinti 
of overwhelmiDg troubles, shall become cooler in him. Therefore I 
count not the homage of the Hea8o-beards, nor their proffer of » 
princely connection as sincere towards the Danes, [nor] their friend- 
ship as [fast]. I shall in continuation speak concerning Grendel, 
that thou, dispenser of treasure, mayst well know how afterwards 
happened the hand-conflict of heroes. After that heaven's jewel, 
[passing] over the earth, had glided by, the wrathful guest, the 
terrible evening visitant, came to find us out where we in safety 
were guarding the hall. There was his glove, deadly in battle, tbe 
bale of the doomed one's life, who lay the foremost, a girded warrior; 
to him, a renowned thane of our kin, Grendel became a devouring 
destroyer ; he swallowed up the whole body of the man we loved. 



^' telgcy MS. ^o^s ^/^ MS. further on, I should be disposed to 

^^* hond-scid. Rieger, followed agree with them. Thorpe also re- 

by Bugge, takes Hond-acid as a pro- jects this interpretation, which wafl 

per name — ' there was the conliict originally suggested by Grundtvig. 

latal to Hond-scio/ — and compares *^'^ se pe, Kemble; all that re- 

1. 2482. If it were not for the pas- mains in the MS. is -e. 

sage about the 'glove/ a few Imes ^^"^^ mcu/u-pegne, S^e 1. 741,/. 
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N6 py ger lit |?A gen idel-hende 

bona bl6dig-t6S, bealewa gemyndig, 

of J?diii gold-sele gongan wolde ; 

ac he maegnes r6f min costode, 
2085 grdpode gearo-folm. G16f [hangode] 

sid and syllic, searo-bendum faest ; 

si6 wses or]:oncum eall gegjrrwed 

diofles crseftum and dracan fellura. 

He mec fser on-innan unsynnigne 
2090 di6r dsed-fruma, ged6n wolde 

manigra sumne ; hyt ne mihte swd, 

sySSan ic on yrre upp-riht ast6d. 

T6 lang ys t6 reccenne hii [ic] p&m lecSd-scaSan, 

yfla gehwylces hond-ledn forgeald ; 
^95 faer ic, fedden min, fine le6de 

weorSode weorcum. He onw^g losade ; 

lytle hwile lif-wynna bredc ; 

hwaeSre him si6 swiSre 8wa¥e weardade 

hand on Hiorte, and he hedn jjonan, 
^100 m6des geomor, mere-grund gefe611. 

*^oiiethe sooner for that would the bloody-toothed destroyer, bent on 
*^6 and ravage, go ont again fi-om that gold hall empty-handed, bnt 
^ confident in his might, made trial of me, ready-handed he grappled 
J^ me. His glove hung down, broad and wonderful, strengthened 
"J cunningly wronght bands; it was all skilfally bedecked with devil's 
powers and dragon skins. He, there within, the bold ad venturer, 
J^ould have made me, though I had done no wrong, one of many ; 
^ might not so do, as soon as I in wrath rose and stood upright, 
"oo long is it to recount how I paid back a hand-requital to that 
ftvager of the people for each of his misdeeds ; there did I, my 
lince, bring glory to thy people by my exploits. He [Grendel] es- 
iped and lied away ; for a little while he enjoyed the pleasures of 
fe ; nevertheless his right hand remained behind in Heorot ; and 
3, humbled, sad of mood, passed down from thence to the bottom 



*<^^ or]toncum is used adverbially ; well compares last weardian, in 

. niti7»^|)arM?uw, 1. 749. •Gut^lac,' 1. 1312. A s^oathe in a 

»»* ^wafte weardade, lit. ' kept hayfield must originally have meant 

acks,' t.c, remained behind. Grein the ' track' made by the mower. 
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Me fone wajl-raes wine Scyldinga 

faettan golde fela lednode, 

manegum ma^mum, sySSan mergen com, 

and we t6 symble geseten haefdon. 
2106 paer waes gidd and gle6 ; gomela Scylding, 

fela fricgende, feorran rehte. 

Hwilum hilde-de6r hearpan wynne 

goraen-wudu gr^tte ; hwilum gyd awraec 

86S and sdrlic ; hwilum syllic spell 
2110 reht^ aefter rihte nim-heort cyning; 

hwilum eft ongan, eldo-gebunden, 

gomel giiS-wiga geoguSe cwiSan 

hilde-strengo ; hre^r inne weoU, 

|:onne he wintrum fr6d worn gemunde. 
2115 SwA we jjaer-inne andlangne daeg 

ni6de namon, 6SB8et niht becwom 

o^er to yldum. p& waes eft hraSe 

gearo gym-wraece Grendeles m6dor ; 

siSode sorhfull ; sunu deaS forndm, 
2120 wig-hete Wedera: wif unhyre 

of the lake. Me for that, deadly close the kindly lord of the Scyldings 
with rich gold largely rewarded, with many treasures, after morning 
came and we had sat down to the feast. Then lays were repeated 
and glees were sung ; the aged Scylding, while asking many things, 
recounted matters of a far-off time. Sometimes, in the joy of the 
harp, the warrior touched the stringed instrument of mirth ; some- 
times he struck up a lay, true and sad ; sometimes the large-hearted 
king related fitly some wondrous story ; sometimes again the old 
warrior, bound with age, began to relate to the youth feats of war; 
his heart was stirred within, when he, wise with [many] winters, 
made mention of various things ... So we therein all the daylong 
took our pleasure, till the next night came to men. Then quickly 
again was Grendel's mother ready with vengeance for her griefs; 
full of sorrow she journeyed ; death had carried off her son, the 
warlike hate of the Weders ; the monstrous woman avenged her son, 



2"* wotm or tceaim is a noun of multitude: 'a quantity/ 'aheap,'** 
crowd.' 
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hyre beam gewraec, beom acwealde 

ellenlice. paer waes ^sdiere, 

iT6dan fym-witan, feorh liBgenge ; 

n6 Jjaer h^ hine ne m66ton, sj^San mergen cwoin, 
2125 dedS-w^rigne Denia le<5de 

bronde forbaeman, ne on bsfel hladan 

le6fne mannan : hi6 jrset lie setbar, 

fe6nde8 faedrunga, JTser under firgen-streara. 

paet waes Hr6Sgdre hre6wa tomost, 
2130 tara J?e le6d-fruinan lange begedte. 

p& se J7e6den mec ]nne life 

healsode hre6h-m(5d, JTset ic on holma ge|Ting 

eorlscipe efhde, ealdre geneBde, 

mgerBo fremede : he me m^de gehet. 
^i"^'^ Ic p& }?aes waehnes, Jre is wide eiiS, 

grimne gr^elicne grund-hyrde fond ; 

l^aer unc hwile waes hand gemsene ; 

holm heolfre weoU ; and ic heafde becearf, 

in pkxn [grund]-sele, Grendeles mcSdor 

[Jgfhtily did she kill a warrior. There was the life departed from 
■^schere, the wise far-witted man ; [yet] not for that might they, 
'6 people of the Danes, after morning came, bum the corpse with 
■^j nor bring the dear man to the funeral pile ; she bore away the 
^Ji the foe's .... there under the mountain stream. That was to 
fptigar the most grievous loss, of all that for a long time had 
ttted the ruler of the people. Then the sorrowing prince entrea- 
l me by thy life, that I would perform a deed of prowess in the 
"onging waters, would venture my life, — would do an act of fame ; 
promised me my meed. I then, as is widely known, found the 
m terrible ground-guardian of the abyss of waters ; there 
ween us two for a while was a hand-to-hand fight ; the water 
•bled with gore ; and I in that battle-hall cut off the head of 



^ unhyre^ ' monstrous.* Germ. '^^^ f<Bdmnga does not occur else- 

'hewer, where. The editors explain it to 

^^ h<Bl\ of. 1. 1109. 'Bale' is still mean 'cognata,' and refer it to Gren- 

in Scotland for a bonfire. In del's mother. ^^^e g^^inme, MS. 

fs 'Lay of the Last MinstreP '***' hand gematne.^ lit. *the hand 

lave: — was common to us two'; that is, wo 

On Penchiyst glows a 6afe of fire. were both engaged in fight. 
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2140 edcnum ecgum. Unsoflte )7onan 

feorh oSferede : njfes ic fifege \>& gyt ; 
ac me eorla hle6 eft gesealde 
ma«ma menigeo, maga Healfdenes. 



XXXL 

SwA se }?e6d-cyning )7cdwum lyfde. 

2145 Nealles ic Sdm lednum forloren haefde, 
maegnes mMe ; ac he me [maSmas] geaf, 
8unu Healfdenes, on sylfes d6m, 
P& ic pe, beom-cyning, bringan wylle, 
^stum gegjrrwan. Gen is eall aet pe 

2150 lissa gelong : ic lyt hafo 

hedfod-maga, nefne, Hygeldc, pec. 

Grendel's mother with my strong blade. With difficulty did I 
bring my life away thence ; I was not yet death-doomed ; but the 
shelter of earls, the son of Healfdene, aiterwards delivered to me a 
quantity of treasures. 

XXXL 

* So the people's king lived with [good] customs. Far was I 
from having lost those rewards, the meed of valour ; but he, the son 
of Healfdene, gave me treasures at mine own discretion, which I to 
thee, warrior-king, desire to bring, to grace thee munificently. All 
my favours still spring from thee ; I have but few near kinsmen, 
save thee, Higelac' 



*'^3 menigeo \ see 1. 41. 

Oajj^to XXXI. Either a leaf has 
been lost between this point and the 
beginning of Canto XXVUI. (a 
view to which an examination of the 
MS. lends no countenance), or a 
leaf was lost in the copy of which 
the existing MS. is a transcript, 
OP the scribe has blundered in the 
numbering. Canto XXVIII. be- 
gins at 1. 1963. There is no canto 
numbered XXIX., but 1. 2039 com- 
mences with a large initial letter. 



although it occurs in the middle of ft 
sentence, similar to those which aie 
usually prefixed to cantos. The 
number XXX. does not occur. See 
Introduction, p. xxxi. 

^^^^ Una^mas]. Supplied conjec- 
tiially by Thorpe and Kemble ; the 
original word has perished firom the 
MS. 

***' Thorpe and Grein supply 
minne before sylfes ; but as without 
it the sentence is intelligible, and the 
MS. has nothing to warrant the in- 
sertion, I have not followed them. 
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J«iclc*«5«!I Jit *C ff 

^^^ DO Jrr aer sasx^ sbx3& FrliaL Tnuikf 

hwanzm HeQrs7«%s%. }>sihi le i=i£ Lt«ii 

brefet-gCTridtt. Brai €±l*=t v*^ 

Hvide ic pMfi pan 3»;»lil db^vsr haslz^k^ 

longre gclice. ]&» W'^:sr'i>ieL 
2165 seppel-fialinre. He r.^r. eK 

mean and ma^^ott. 

Dealles inwit-iiet dSrcjit. ore^^dici 

dvmuni cn^e. dea)S :ie . . . . 

Then oommjoidfid lie to faesr ir lae safes''i *>*^-t 5fTir«L i2:»* 



*Ppoint«i ; a speecli the^enpon h* n-niered : - To zr* iJiis r 



^P^titienlar cbarge, thai I shoc^ afiervsrds icil iis lasro?x to iii«i. 
^ said that Hug Hiorogar. the Scyldings' chief, tmd :i a lonj 
^Qile ; jet Bone the sooner for thst would he hand ihem oxer, these 
"^^t defences, to his son, the brare HeoroweaztL though he wats 
^^d to him. EnjoT all welL' I heard that four steeis. equally 
^cklj, came at the heels of those trappings, ^in colour^ apple- 
^JIow. Of horses and treasures he made him a present. So must 
kinsman do ; bj no means weave, with secret crafty a net of guilo 
»r another, plot the death of his comrade. To Higelac, harilouiHl 

*»» e«/br, MS. *^ vtardod^, MS. K*iuhl* .v^r- 

^^^ sume worde are in the instr. rects tceardodon ; hut tho ivrmptu>n 

36 sing. of the text is pn^haWy il#<*|H^r than 

»iw ^cregt, Thorpe corrects arend-^ to be set rijrht Dv a Jtinglo iMn>»o(io«. 

t Grein is undoubtedly right in Thewonld/MNy/Yyf^hvaroi(Ui«|uciouM> 

mning the reading of the MS. and difficult of cxpltumtion« 

rest or tBtist, derived from « and *'•* fealuirfy tlm \i^\\\\ ^flovM \ no 

jm, usually signifies 'resurrection;' in /riZ/ojr-door. ^"'^ 6»*^/oh, MS» 

b this is a secondary meaning; ^**® t'^wm » - rvyMiVm, to )))«»!, U 

igin' would come nearer to its Kenibles reHtomtion, mloptiHl by 

mary eense. Gr«in. 

X 2 
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hond-gesteallan. Hygeldce was 

1M70 niSa heardum nefa swy'Se hold, 

aiid gehwfe'Ser oSrura hro'Sra gemyndig. [sealde, 
Hyrde ic p^t he j>one healsbedh Hygde ge- 
wKBth'cne wundor-ma^um, |?one pe him Wealh- 

pe6w geaf, 
|:e<5dnes dohtor, f>rio wicg soraod, 

2175 swancor and sadol-beorht : hjrre sy^'San waes, 
a}fter bedh-fege, breoet geweorSod. 
Swd bealdode beam Ecg®e6vves, 
guma gii'Sum cuS, g6dum d^edum ; 
dreah aefter d6me ; nealles druncne sl6g 

2180 heorS-genedtas ; nses him hre6 sefe, 
ac he man-cynnes ma^ste cr^fte, 
ginfa^stan gife pe him God sealde, 
heold hilde-de6r. Hedn waes lange, 
swa hine Gedta bearn g6dne ne tealdon, 

2185 ne hyne on medo-bence micles wyr'Sne 
drihten wereda ged6n wolde. 
Swy'Se [sneg] don |:'aBt he sledc wsere, 
se'Seling unfrom. Edwenden cwom 

in strife, was his nephew right loyal, and each toward the other 
mindful of consoling things. I heard that he gave that neck-collar 
to Hygd, (a wondrons treasnre of skilful workmanship), which 
Wealtheow, a king's daughter, had given him ; and three horses 
along with it, slim and gaily saddled ; for her thereafter, upon the 
acceptance of the collar, was the breast decorated. 

So nobly bore himself the son of Ecgtheow, (a man for battles 
known,) with generous deeds ; he acted according to reason ; fer 
was it from bim to beat his hearth-companions in their cups ; his 
temper was not savage ; but he, the brave warrior, among all man- 
kind possessed the greatest power, the ample gift which God gave 
him. Long was he despised, as the sons of the Geatas reckoned 
him not good, nor willed the Lord of Hosts to make him of much 
account on the mead-bench. Very often they said that he was 

217S Jf^ealhpeoio ffeaf; see lines *^®^ \_8<Bg]don. Only -don is now 

1 1 95 and 1 21 6. decipherable, saegdony Thorpe ; wtn^ 

2«7« hrost, MS. dm, Grein. 
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tir-edcligum men torna gehwylces. 
2190 H^t p& eorla hle6 in gefetian, 

heaSo-rof cyning, Hre'Sles Idfe, 

golde gegyrede ; nses mid Gedtum |:A 

sinc-maS'Smn s^lra on sweordes hdd. 

paet he on Beowulfes bearm dlegde, 
2196 and him gesealde seofon ]?usendo, 

bold and brego-st6L Him wsbs bdm samod 

on p&uk le6dscipe lond gecynde, 

eard-^'Sel-riht ; oSrmn swi'Sor 

side rice, J?dm )?aer s^b-a waes. 
2200 Eft )?8Bt gee6de ufaran d6grum, 

hilde-hlemmum, sySSan Hygeldc laeg, 

and Heardrede hilde-meceas, 

under bord-hre6'San, t6 bonan wurdon, 

p& hyne ges6htan, on sige-|7e6de, 
2205 hearde hilde-frecan heaSo-Scylfingas, 

niSa genaegdon nefan Hererices. 

Black, a slaggish noble. Now a reversal came of each one of his 
afflictions to the gloriously blessed man. 

Then the shelter of eaj'ls, the bold warrior-king, commanded 
to fetch in HrefJel's bequest, with gold bedecked ; among the Geatas 
was there then no better treasure of the sword kind. That he laid 
on Beowulf's lap, and gave to him seven thousand [pieces], a manor 
bouse and a princely seat. To them both alike in that country the 
land was native, the homely civic right ; to one of the two the broad 
kingdom by preference fell, [namely] to him who was the better 
man. That was changed in later days, in the crash of war, when 
Higelac lay dead, and war- swords became the bane of Heardred, 
[stabbing] under the shield-bulwark, when the stout Scylfings, hard 
warlike adventurers, sought him with a victorious people, attacked 
with mischiefs the nephew of Hereric. 



*^** seofon jmaendo. The word 
imderstood is probably seeatta: see 
die * Traveller's Song,' 1. 92. This is 
iIbo Rieger's view. Ettmiiller thinks 
diat a grant of seventy hundreds 
[of land) is meant ! 

***^ londgecynde. Since Beowulf s 
nother was a princess of the Geatas, 
;he land was native and kindly to 
lim no less than to Higelac; but the 



latter had the prior claim to the 
kingdom, not only as the son of king 
HreSel, but because he was 'the 
better man ' ; the allusion being pro- 
bably to Beowulf s supposed ' slack- 
ness,' 1. 2187. 

«2oo Eft \>€et ffeeode, lit. * that went 
back.' JEft. geiodey MS. 

8801 -2306 Jleardrede, Het'erices : see 
Glossary of Names, lb. gehncegdan^^. 
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HI. 

Se Fyr-Draca. 

Sy'SSan Beowulfe brdde rice 
on hand gehwearf : he geheold tela 
fiftig wintru ; waes ps&t fr6d cyning, 
2210 eald ^"Sel-weard ; 6^aBt kn ongan, 
deorciim nihtum, draca ricsian, 
se pe on hea .... hedpe hord beweotede. 



III. 

THE FIRE-DRAKE. 

After that the broad kingdom passed into the hand of Beowulf; 
he ruled it well fifty winters ; that was a wise king, an aged guar- 
dian of the father-land, — till one began, — ^a Dragon, — to work his 



2307 At this pointy it seems most 
convenient to make the division be- 
tween the later portion of the poem, 
describing Beowulfs fight witn the 
Dragon and death, and the central 
portion, in which the adventure with 
Grendel's Mother is related. The 
first page of this part of the MS. is 
now in a wretched condition : an ex- 
act copy of it is given in the Intro- 
duction, page iii. 

**^^ ricsiarif or ticsan, though now 
lost, could be read by Thorkelin. 

2213 ]yf xich of the twenty-five lines, 
from 2206 to 2231, is now illegible, 
and was so in Thorkelin's time. The 
general drift seems to be this: — A 
bondsman, fleeing from the harsh 
treatment of his Geatic master, found 
the Mound containing the Hoard, 
while the Dragon that owned and 
guarded it was fast asleep. He 



looked into the cave under the 
Mound, and saw the treasures. A 
digression then ensues, the object of 
which is to account for the treasures 
being there. They had been accu- 
midated by a band of sea-rovers, all 
of whom had gradually perished; — at 
last, one only is left, who, when sick 
and about to die, apostrophises the 
earth, and bids it guard the treasures 
which their hmnan owners can no 
longer enjoy. The bondsman steals 
a portion of the treasure, and carries 
it to his lord. This is described in 
lines 2281-2285. The Dragon (who 
had found the Mound imtenanted, 
soon after the death of the last of the 
sea-rovers, and established himself 
there) awakes and discovers the 
theft ; whereat enraged, he proceeds 
to devastate the country of the 
Geatas. 
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Stdn-beorh stedpne stig under laBg, 

eldum uncu'S. paer on-innan giong 
2216 ni'Sa ndt hwylc 

hae'Snum horde bond [dlegde] 

• ••••••••• since laii* 

ne he |?aet syS'San 

slsepende be fire 

2220 J;eowes craBfte, faet sie 

folc-biorn p^t he gebolge waes. 

XXXII. 

Nealles [mid] geweoldum, wyrm-horda craeft, 
sylfes willum, se pe him [sdjre gesce6d, 
ac for |?red-nedlan [f eow] ndt hwylces, 

2225 haele'Sa bearna, hete-swenge fleoh 

fea .... and faer-inne weall 

secg syn[lea]sig sona in-wlitode, 
faet . . . p&m gyste . • . broga stod 
Hwae [Sre] sceapen 

2230 sceapen se faes begedt 

will in the dark nights, who in a high mound kept watch over a 
hoard. A path lay under the steep rocky mound, unknown to 



• • . • 

• . . 



XXXII. 

By no means spontaneously, or by his own will, did he seek the 
craft of serpent-hoards, which injured him sore ; but for pressing 
need [the bondman] of some one — I wot not who — of the sons of 

heroes fled from angry blows . • the sinless man 

soon looked in ...... . 

^^^^ 8tea7-ne, MS. and Grain supply lea, 

**^* After ni^a not hwyh we 'sinless.' But this 

should, I suspect, read beam, ' some thinks (9i|]|^er^ u. 

son of quarrels * : see 1. 1005. schr^ 

^^^"^ 8yn\^lea]8ig The middle syl- have^ 

labia of this word is illegihle. Thorpe 
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paer waes swylcra fela, 

in p&m eorS.[8cr8Bfe], 8fer-ge8tre6na, 

swd he on gear-dagum, gumena ndt hwylc, 

ecrmen-lafe ajSelan cynnes, 

2235 |7anc-hycgende, pssr gehydde, 

de6re ma'Smas. Ealle hie dedS foriiam, 
serran mgelum, and se kn pk gen 
le6da dugu'Se se psav lengest hweart 
wear® wine geomor ; wiscte |?aes yldan, 

2240 p2bt he lytel faec leng gestre6na 
briican m6ste. Beorh eal gearo 
wunode on wonge, waeter-y'Sum nedh, 
niwe W naesse, nearo-craeftum faest : 
fa^r on-innan baer eorl-gestre6na 

2246 hringa hyrde hdrdfyrdne dsfel 

faettan goldes ; fed worda cwajS : 
Hold fii nii, hriise, nii haele® ne m6ston, 
eorla aehte ; hwaet ! hit ser on pe 
g6de begeaton ; guS-dedS fomam, 

. . . There was a quantity of such things, in that earth 
cavern, — of old treasures ; as he in days of yore, — a man, I wot 
not who, — deeply meditating, had there hidden the great bequest of ft 
noble kindred, precious jewels. Them all death had swept away at 
former periods, and the one there yet, of the nobility of his people, 
who there longest tarried, was a sorrowful man ; he wished to make 
delay on this account, that he for a little space longer might enjoy 
the treasures. The mound all ready rose on the plain, close to the 
watery waves, down by the ness, secured by subtle skill ; in thither 
the master of the jewels bore the store of princely treasures, hard to 
be carried, — of plated gold ; [he] spake a few words : 

* Hold thou now, earth, — now men must not — the possession of 
earls ; what ! it erst in thee good men amassed ; death in war 



2237 8t, MS. down. 

2238 Ser, MS. 2246 f^^ MS. 

2239 weard, MS. lb. rihde, MS. ; 2247 n^astan, MS. 

wisctej Th. 2249 ^^^ begeaton, ' Good men' 

22^0 long, MS. (i.e., brave vikings, sea-rovers, free- 

2243 mwCf MS. Grein corrects ni^e, hooters) ' acquired it : ' see L 3165. 
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2250 feorh-bealo frecne, fyra gehwylcne 
le6da minra ; )?dra f e Jns [lif J ofgeaf : 
gesawon sele dredm . . . hwd sweord wege, 
cSSe fe . . . . fseted wsege, 
drync-faet de6re ; du[gu'S] ellor sc6c: 

2255 sceal se hearda helm, [hyrjsted golde, 
faetum befeallen; feormynd swefaS 
pa pe beado-grimman bywan sceoldon ; 
gesw}'lce se6 here-pAd, se6 aet hilde gebdd, 
ofer borda gebreec, bite irena, 

2260 brosna'S aefter beorne ; ne maeg byrnan bring 
aefter wig-fruman wide feran 
haBleSum be healfe ; iiaBS hearpan wyn, 
goraen gle6-bedmes, ne g6d hafoc 
geond seel swinge'S, ne se swifta mearh 

2265 burh-stede bedte'S. Bealo-cwealm hafa'S 
fela feorh-cynna forS onsended. 

5 wept away, sudden life-bale, every man of my people, of those that 
^ve up this life ; they witnessed the joy of the hall ; [there is none] 

vho may wield a sword, or the plated vessel, the precious 

[rinking cup ; the nobility has departed elsewhere ; the hard helmet, 
domed with gold, must be deprived .....: the polishers sleep, 
^ho should have made the helmet bright; likewise the suit of 
rmour, which sustained the stress of battle, above the clash of 
hields, the bite of swords, perisheth after the hero ; nor may the 
ing of the coat of mail, following the chieftain, be heard far and 
ride in support of heroes ; there is no joy of the harp, no play of 
he glee- wood, nor doth the good hawk swoop through the hall, nor 
:oth the swift horse tramp the burghstead, Baleful death hath 
aused to yanish many forms of life.' Thus in sorrowful mood he 

**'® ff/reruiy MS. mean, both here and in the feo?'- 

'*** seoc, MS. Grain well corrects mendrkase of 1. 2761, ' polishers,* 

j6Cf pf. of scacan, to depart. ' cleaners.' 

*^ feetum hefeaUen, Grein sup- ^^ hyman hnng. Of. 327, hyiman 

lies weaan, and renders *be deprived hnngdon, [wm. 

fitsplates' — ^the helmet rusting away, ^^ w<p»; so in MS. Thorre corrects 

nd the plating ofgold which adorned ^'^^ feorh-cynna^ lit. * life-kinds.' 

: crumbling to pieces. W),fe(ninyndy lb. /wtS has perished from the MS. ; 

fS. Grein adopts Kemhle's correc- but Thorkelin's incorrect /eoi'tJ shows 

ion feomiiend, conjecturing it to that it was once there. 

U 
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SvvA giomor-m6d giohSo msfende 

ftn a*ftcr callum unbK'Se hwe .... 

dflpgcs and nihtes, 6'SSaBt ded'Ses wylm 
2270 hrdn set heortan. Hord-wynne fond 

eald uht-scea'Sa opene standan, 

se fe bymende biorgas s^e'S ; 

nacod ni'S-draca nihtes fle6ge'S 

fyre befangen ; hyne fold-buend 
2275 .... he ge [secean] sceal 

[hla3w under] hnisan, jjaer he hsfeSen gold 

wara'S wintrum fr6d ; ne by'S him wihte [sel]. 

Swd se ];e6d-sceaSa ):re6 hund wintra 

heold on hnisan hord-aema sum 
2280 edcen-cneftig, o^ajt hjme flu abealh 

mon on m6de : man-dryhtne baer 

faeted wsfege, frio'So-wsfere baed 

hldford sinne. pd wees hord rasod, 

onboren bedga hord, bene getiSad 

moaned in his grief, alone when all were gone, sadlj wept by day 
and night, till the death agony touched him at the heart. The joy- 
moving hoard was fonnd by an old twilight scather, who, bnrning, 
seeketh hill-caves, standing open; the naked venomous Dragon 

flyeth by night, by fire encompassed ; him the land-tillers » 

he must seek the cave under ground, where he, with the wisdom of 
many winters, guardeth the heathen gold ; nor shall it be any the 
better for him. 

So the scather, the people's scourge, for three hundred years 
kept a hoard-house in the earth, with huge strength, until a certain 
man enraged him in mood ; to his liege lord he bore a plated CTip> 
offered it to his superior as a peace- were (peace-offering). Then 
was the hoard ransacked, the hoard of jewels carried away, jBruition 



^*®^ giohiSOf instr. case of gehiSu, 
lb. memde, pf. of meenan, to moan. 
2268 ^^g Qjiiy ig discernible. Grein 

reads hweop, from hwopan, 

2276 beam .... hitisan, Thork. 
Nothing is now legible between aceal 
and h'usan, 

2277 sel is Kemble's conjecture. 
After this line Thorkelin places a 



lacima to the extent of fifteen lines; 
Thorpe reduces it to a line and s 
half; but in the MS. there is no 
trace of anything of the kind. 

^^^ abealh, pf. of (dtelffan, to ex- 
asperate. 

^2^* mon. This Beems to be the 
man who has been already men- 
tioned in the lines 2216 and 2227. 
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286 feasceaftum men. Frea sceawode 
fyra fyrn.geweorc forman Bi«e. 
pd se wyrm onw6c, wroht w«s geniwad; 
stone p& aefter Btdne, stearc-heort onfand 
fe6ndes f6t-last ; he t6 for® ge8t6p, 

290 dyman craefte, dracan heafde nedh. 
Swd maeg unfsege e&^e gedigan 
wedn and wraec-si'S, se pe waldendes 
hyldo gehealdeS. Hord-weard s6lite 
georne aefter grunde, wolde guman findan, 

295 J?one f e him on sweofote sdre gete(Sde : 
hat and hre6h-mod hlfifew oft ymbe-hwearf, 
ealne litanweardne ; ne psar senig mon 
on . . . westene hwaeSere hilde gefeh 
bea [dojweorces. Hwilum on beorh aethwearf, 

300 sinc-faet s6hte ; he J:aet sona onfand, 
]:aBt hagfde gumena sum goldes gefandod, 
hedh-gestre6na. Hord-weard onbdd 
earfo'Slice d'SSaet aefen cwom ; 
waBS fd gebolgen beorges hyrde, 

1 of his prayer to the poor man. The master beheld the ancient 
: of men for the first time. When the Serpent awoke, his wrath 
renewed ; then smelt he along the shore ; the strong- hearted 
discovered his enemy's foot-print ; he, with secret craft, had 
)ed forth close to the Dragon's head. Thns may a conrageons 
escape from woes and exile, whom the Almighty's grace pre- 
)th. The Warden of the Hoard sought eagerly along the 
nd, desired to find the man who in his sleep had worked him 
Wrathful and in savage mood he often went round the 
ad, all on the outside; there however no man on the waste 
:hted in the strife of warfare. Sometimes he turned in to the 
it, sought the treasure ; he soon found that some man had dis- 
ped part of the gold, of the splendid jewels. With difficulty 
/Varden of the Hoard waited till evening came ; the master of 

hyldo ; Germ, huld, grace, .Th. . . . westenne, MS. 

IT. ^'^ sino-fcBt. Though the natural 

on»weofote, Com^re skepende meaning would be Hreasure-cup,' I 

;, L 2219. **^ McBwu, MS. think the word must here apply to 

p€Bre westene, Thork. ; pam, the whole of the hoard. 

V 2 
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23C5 wolde fela J;A lige forgyldan 

drync-faet dyre. \)& waes daeg sceacen 
Wynne on willan ; n6 on wealle leng 
bidan wolde ; ac mid bsele f6r, 
f^re gefysed. Waes se fruma egeslfc 

2310 leodum on lande, swd hit lungre wear's, 
on hyra sinc-gifan, sdre geendod. 

XXXIII. 

pd se gasst ongan gl61um spiwan, 
beorht-hofu bseman ; bryne-le6ma st6d 
eldum on andan ; n6 psdv &ht cwices 

2316 la's lyft-floga Isfefan wolde. 

Wajs |?8BS wyrmes wig wide ges;^ne, 
nearo-fdges ni®, nedn and feorran, 
hii se giid-scea'Sa Gedta le6de 
hatode and h^de ; hord eft gescedt, 

2320 dryht-sele dymne, fifer daeges hwile. 
Haefde landwara lige befangen, 

the Hill was farioas, he desired that many should, bj means of fire, 
paj dearly for his drinking-cup. Then the day was departed, as the 
Serp3nt desire 1 ; he would no longer abide at the wall ; but he went 
with blaze, hastening to spread fire. The beginning was terrible to 
the people in the land, even as it quickly was, for their treasure- 
giver [and lord], mournfully ended. 

XXXIII. 

Then the creature began to vomit forth flashes of fire, to bum 
bright dwellings ; the fiery beam issued forth in hatred to men ; the 
loathed air-flyer would leave nothing there alive. The Serpent's 
warfare was widely seen, the malice of him intensely hostile, from 
near and from far, how the war-scather hated and humiliated the 
people of the Geatas ; afterwards he betook himself to the Hoard, 
the hidden princely hall, ere break of day. He had encompassed 



2»05 liffe, MS. For the sake of the fore fela, 
alliteration Thorpe changes %e into *^®^ laffy MS. 

fj/re; for the same reason Grain, *'^® gescedt, pf. of ge^^edtan, to 

retaining lige, inserts leoda he- rush violently. 
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bsele and bronde ; beorges getrdwode, 

wiges and wealles : him se6 w^n geledh. 

pd waBS Beowulfe br6ga gecySed 
^25 sniide t6 86*86, psdt his sylfefl hdm, 

bolda shiest, bryne-wyhnum mealt, 

gif-st61 Gedta. paet p&m g6dan wses 

hre6w on hreSre, hyge-sorga maest : 

w^nde se wisa f aet he wealdende, 
•^ ofer ealde riht, 6cean dryhtne, 

bitre gebulge : bre6st innan weoU 

|;eostrum ge|?onciim, swA him gepywe ne waes. 

Haefde lig-draca le6da faesten 

ealond litan, eorS-weard f one, 
335 gledum forgrunden. Him |?aBS giiS-cyning, 

Wedera |?e6den, wraece leomode. 

H^ht him p& gewyrcean wigendra hle6, 

eall irenne, eorla dryhten, 

wig-bord wrajtlic : wisse he gearwe 

land-dwellers with fire, witli bale and brand ; lie tmsted in his 
nt, his war, and his wall : for him that hope proved false. 
Chen quickly was the terror made known as a certain tmth to 
milf, that his own home, the best of manor-houses, the gift- 
ne of the G«atas, was consumed by whelming fames. That 
shocking to the heart of the good prince, the greatest of his an- 
es ; the wise chief weened that he, in violation of ancient right, 
bitterly provoked to anger the Almighty, the eternal Lord ; 
breast boiled within him with dark thoughts, as was not his 
}. The Fire-drake had destroyed with brands the stronghold of 
les, the island off shore, that [whole] region. For this the 
king, the prince of the Weders, bethonght him of vengeance, 
commanded then, the shelter of warriors, the lord of earls, to 
on for him a cnrions battle shield, all of iron ; he knew full well 



' Mm, MS. Grain ; hdm, Edd. ^^ gefywe, MS. Thorpe reads 

' gifstol Geata, The place ^e)?w«rc, ' befitting.' 

3 he was in the habit, according **'* eorl^-weard bone. Grein ren- 

e custom of kings, to distribute ders eorl^-weard, ' nmditus/ and cor- 

among the Gea^. rects pone to ponne* 
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:s^iO yvat him bolt-wudu helpan ne meahte, 
lind wiS lige. Soeolde k&n-daga 
sealing ser-g6d ende gebidan, 
worulde lifes, and se wyrm somod ; 
feah ):e hord-welan heolde lange. 

2:m5 Oferhogode y& hringa fengel 

ytxit he )x>ne wid-flogan weorode ges6hte, 
sidan herge; n6 he hun f^a saecce ondred, 
ne him Jrtes wyrmes wig for wiht dyde, 
eafoS and ellen; for|>on he s&r fela, 

23aO nearo-neSende, ni^ gedigde, 

hilde-hlenuna, 8yS<5an he HnSSgdres, 
sigor-eddig secg, sele fsblfiode, 
and set gdSe forgrdp Grendeles msegum, 
laSan cynnes. N6 jnast kesest wses 

2:355 hond-gem6ta, ftat mon Hygelic 8l6h, 
sy^San Gedta cyning gd^e-rasnm, 
frea-wine folca, Freslondum on, 
HreSles eafora, hioro-dryncum swealt, 

that timber from the forest might not help him, linden matched 
with fire. The good prince was fitted to abide the end of wretched 
days, — the life of [this] world, and the Serpent along with bim. ; 
thongh he liad long been master of the wealth of the hoard. Then 
did the prince of rings think scorn that he should seek that wide 
fljer with a host, with a nnmerons army ; he dreaded not that com- 
bat, nor aaght regarded that Serpent's battle, his power and force ; 
for that he erewhile, dangerously risking, had snrviyed many strifes, 
assanlts of war, since he, a victorious soldier, cleansed out HroSgar's 
hall, and grappled in fight with Grendel's kindred, of loathly race. 
That was not the least of hand-to-hand fights, where they slew 
Higelac, when the king of the Ogatas, in the clashing of battle, tiie 
kindly lord of peoples, the heir of Hret^el, perished in Eriesland, by 

23*1 ^endy MS. ; lam, Kemble, «»*8 Many-dryncum, MS. Thorpe 

Thorpe. corrects hearo - druncen, 'sword- 

2**^ })«m »<»cc^, MS. drunkeo.' Kiegeroheerves that Aioro, 

23^ Hygektc sloh. This is the a much-used intensive prefix, has not 

second mention of the fatal expedition here the meaning of ^ sword ' ; hioro' 

of Hygelac into Friesland; see line dfryTio merely means ^90^aw /e^o^. He 

1207, and below, 11. 2502 and 2914. objects therefore to Grein's ^ende^ 
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bill^ gebedten. ponan Beowulf com 
sylfes craefte, sund-n^de dredh ; 

hasfde him on earme . . . • xxx. 

hilde-gedtwa, p& he to holme [st]dg. 

Nealles Hetware hremge |?orftoii, 

feSe-wiges, Jre him foran ongean 
5 linde bseron : lyt eft becwom 

fram |?dm hild-frecan, hdmes ni6san. 

Ofer-swam p& sioleSa bigong sunu EcgSe^wes, 

eanaiLnhaga, eft to le6dum, 

J?aBr him Hygd gebedd hord and rice, 
'0 bedgas and brego-st61 : beame ne triiwode, 

psdt he wiS aelfylcmn ^Selstdlas 

healdan ciiSe, pa waes Hygeldc dedd. 

N6 ]>f 8er fedsceafte findan meahton 

SBt |?am aeSelinge, sfenige |?inga, 

tal drinking [of his blood], beaten down by the battle axe. 
je Beownlf came off by his own strength, dree'd the hardships 
3 deep ; he had .... thirty war-coats on his arm, when he 
io the sea. By no means did the Hetware need [to bo] ex- 
\ about the foot-combat, who boire their shields forward against 
few of them came back, from that valiant warrior, to visit 
home. Then the son of Ecgtheow swam over the seals' 
in, a poor solitary [fugitive], back to his people, where Hygd 
i him treasure and kingdom, jewels and kingly throne ; she 
d not in her child, that he could hold their native seats against 
n folk when Higelac was dead. None the sooner for that 
those desolate ones prevail with the prince on any account, 



tdio gtmgmnem hauriente. The 
Qg of ike phrase, however, is 
inerent firom that which Grain 
68 to it. 

aund^ytte, MS. This passage 
be rendered 'discharged tne 
r fonction,' with reference to 
ling ; but I prefer to read with 
a, mmd^nyde. 

The word before xxx. is lost. 
siole^a, MS. Thorpe suspects 
Igong is the gloss of a copyist, 



and that the true reading is sid^^df 
the native land of the seals. Grein 
takes 8told6a as siol-f/fSa, 'of the 
seal-waves.' Dietrich (in Haupf s 
Zeitschriftj xi. 416) takes giolelSa to 
be the gen. pi. of seololS, a derivative 
form from sot, ' water ' (ante 1. 302, 
seomode on sole), with the meaning 
' hay ' or/ creek * : he compares such 
forms Bsfarofif loarci^y »ioeol66. This 
is an ingenious, perhaps a satisfac- 
tory, explanation. 



l&i 



sn ^Kt ke Hemfdrede hUSbrd waere, 
o^SflSe |wie qmeddm cidnn wolde ; 
liw^tSre he Idne oo (nice fire6Dd-ldrum heold, 
e?t;im mid ire ; oSSaet he yldra wearS, 
Wed€r-<3«ram weold. Hjne wrsec-msecgas 

2»> oft^r » sijlitaiu sanft Ohtberes; 

hje&loQ h y foriieilden helm Scjlfinga, 
^«ie siSestan »-cymiigm, 
^:sin fe in Swio-rioe due Inrytnade, 
m«iie ^eoikn ; hhn ^»t to mearce wearS. 

2!&^ he f^sT on ieorme fiMwfa-wunde hleat, 
sweordes sweogam^ smia Hygeldces ; 
and him eft gew&t Oiigen|riowes beam, 
himes nidsan, ST^Stn Heardred Iseg ; 

tiai he vooJd be lord to Hcardved, or diooee [La appropriate] tBe 
kincdoBi : TVf he vplwld kim vaoog Uie people with friendly coa*^- 
seisw g«kef\>aslr mad hcooanJAj^ tiQ that he became older, [ao^^j 
rmled oTvr tbe Weder-Geatas. Him ezilee songht over the sea, tVi^ 
sons of Oktbef^ ; tber bad rebriled against the protector of th^ 
Scrldncs^ the best of all the aea-kuigs that in Sweden distribated 
trvasan^, a fiimoos prrnee : that became his end (?) He thei*e at » 
banquet, the ;si>n of Hii^faic« met with mortal wonnds, by the swin^ 
of the sword ; and afterwards the son of Ongentheow went to vIbi^ 



^ AtM^MS.: kime, TK 



Ettmiiller s explanation of 
this epiaode, thc^iurh beeet with diffi- 
coltie?, is the best that I have seen. 
According to this, Weohstan, an 
older 8on of Ongentheow, was reign- 
ing in Sweden at the time refened 
to in L 2379. (Of Wiglaf, the son 
of this Weohstan, we shall hear a 
great deal farther on). Eanmund 
and Eadgils, sons of Ohthere, a 
younger son of Ongentheow, rebelled 
against their uncle, whose power and 
prosperity are mentioned in U. 2381-4, 
and found refuge with Heardred in 
Gotland. Weohstan invaded Got- 



land; Heardred was Mlled; sod 
Weohstan returned to Sweden, leav- 
ing Beowulf to rule as a kind of vice- 
roy in Gotland. In later tim^ 
mindful of the support which his 
cousin Heardred haa received from 
Ohthere 8 sons, Beowulf aided £ad- 
gils in a war which he carried on 
against Weohstan. and deprived the 
Swedish king of life. 

*»* helm Scylfinga ; Weohstan; 
see preceding note and lines 2611- 
2618. 



9384 



mearce, MS. Thorpe corrects 
meetrge, 'that went to his mar" 
row,* i,e,y was fatal to him — Hea^ 
dred. 
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let pone brego-stol Beowulf healdan, 
390 Gedtum wealdan : faet waes g6d cyning. 



XXXIV. 

Se |?8B8 Ie6d-liryre8 ledn gemunde 

uferan d6gram ; EadgUse wearS 

fedsceaftum fre6nd ; folce gest^pte 

ofer safe side sunu Ohtheres, 
i95 wigum and wsepnum : lie gewraBC sySSan . . . 

cealdum cear-siSum ; cyning ealdre bineat. 

Swd he niSa gehwane genesen haefde, 

sliSra geslyhta, sunu Ecg|?i6wes, 

ellen-weorca, 65 |?one fi.nne daeg, 
100 ]>e he wiS p&m wyrme gewegan sceolde. 

Gew&t p& xiia sum, torne gebolgen, 

dryhten Gedta, dracan sceAwian; 

haefde ])& gefrunen hwanan sio fsehS iiras, 

bealo-niS beoma ; him t6 bearme cwom 

lome, after Heaxdred lay dead ; let Beowulf hold that royal seat, 
over the Geatas : that was a good king. 

XXXIV. 

le [Beownlf] bethought him of retribution for that mighty fall 
ier days ; to the desolate Eadgils he was a friend ; with his 
lie, [sailing] over the broad sea, he supported the son of Ohthere, 

war and weapons ; he avenged afterwards in 

ing perilous adventures : the king he deprived of Hfe. So had 
he son of Ecgtheow, outlived every quarrel, each perilous con- 
each mighty work, till that one day when he was fated to do 
e with the Serpent. 

nben went he with eleven others, the lord of the G^eatas, in his 
and fury, to look for the dragon ; he had then learnt by inquiry 
ace the feud arose, the baleful quarrel of warriors ; to his lap 



* A Ime or more appears to he ^^^ cyning : Weohstan. (But see 

ng after «y5«fln. note to 1. 2611.) '^s J^^J^^ jyjg 

X 
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2405 maSSum-fa?t msere, |?urh |?ies meldan bond. 
Se wsDS on J;dm f redte f reotteoSa secg, 
Be |?a^s orleges 6r onstealde ; 
hacfde hyge gi6mor ; sceolde hedn f^anon 
wong wisian : he ofer willan giong, 

2410 t6 J^aes fe he eorB-sele &na wisse. 

Hlxew under hriisan, holm-wylme n^h, 
y'S-gewinne ; se wses innan full 
wra^tta and wira. Weard unhi6re, 
gearo gu'S-freca, gold-ma'Snu;s heold, 

2415 eald under eorSan : na^s J:a?t y?e ceap 
t6 gegangenne gumena cenigum. 
GesaBt ]:a on naesse niS-heard cyning, 
|:enden hcelo abedd heorS-genedtum, 
gold-wme Gedta. Him wses ge6mor sefa, 

2420 wajfre and wal-fiis, wyrd ungemete nedh, 
se |:one gomelan gr^tan sceolde, 
s^cean sdwle hord, sundur gedselan 

Tiad come the great treasure- vessel, by the informer's hand. He was 
the thirteenth man in that band, who originated the beginning of the 
struggle ; he had a downcast spirit ; he was thenceforth compelled 
humbly to point out the place ; he wont against his will, because he 
alone knew the earth-hall. [It was] a cave under the earth, near 
the billowy sea, the labouring waves ; within it was full of cnrioas 
things and wires. The monstrous guardian, a ready daring fighter, 
old as he was, kept his treasures of gold beneath the earth ; that was 
no slight or easy matter for any man to win access [thither]. Then 
the kmg, tough in warfare, sat on the ness, while he bade farewell 
to the companions of his hearth, the gold-friend of the Geatas. Sad 
was his spirit, wavering and ready for death, the Weird exceeding 
near, which was to assail the old man, seek his soul's treasure, part 



^^^ md6^um-fcBt, The cup men- 
tioned in lines 2282 and 2300. lb. 
mcBldan, MS. 

2*10 anne, MS. 

2113 loirtty 'wires'; for the brooches, 
chains, jewels, &c., in the manufac- 
ture of which wires made of various 
metals were used. Oomp. 'Elene,' 



1. 1136, tearasfeoUim ofer wira gespan, 
tears fell on the fibulas, necklaces, 
and other ornaments, with which 
Helena's dress was decorated. 

**^* TUBS Ifcet ySe ceap, lit. 'that 
was not easily cheap.' 

*^^^ on ncesse. This is the Eama 
ncesj Eagles' ness, of 1. 3031. 
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Iff wis lice : n6 |?on laiige wjbs 

feorh ae'Selinges flsesce bewunden. 
'^^ Beowulf ma'Selode, beam EcgJ?e6wes : 

Fela ic on giogoSe gii'S-raesa genres, 

orleg-hwila ; ic |?aet eall gemon. 

Ic waes syfan wintre, ])& mec since bald or, 

fred-wine folca, aet minum faeder genam, 
^^30 heold mec and ha^fde HreSel cyning ; 

geaf me sine and symbel, sibbe gemunde ; 

najs ic him t6 life IdSra owihte, 

beom in burgum, |?onne his bearna hwylc, 

Herebeald and Hse'Scyn, o'S'Se HygeUic min. 
^436 Waes ])&m yldestan, unged^felice, 

mseges dsfedum, morSor-bed stred, 

sySSan hyne Hse'Scyn of hom-bogan, 

his fred- wine, fldne geswencte ; 

miste mercelses, and his mseg ofsc^t, 
2440 br6'Sor oSerne, bl6digan gdre. 

paet waes feohleas gefeoht, fyrenum gesyngad, 

inder life from the body ; not long thenceforth was the life of the 
ince wrapt round with flesh. 

Beowulf spake, the son of Ecgtheow : * Many shocks of battle, 
lany] times of strife, did I survive in my youth ; I remember all 
it. I was seven winters old, when the lord of treasures, the kindly 
ler of peoples, Hre^l the king, took me from my father, held me 
i had me ; gave me treasure and battels, remembered the tie of 
idred ; I was not for him in ought less favoured in life, as a baron 
fche bnrgh, than any one of his children, Herebeald and HseScyn, 
my Higelac. For the eldest, unbefittingly, through a kinsman's 
jd, the bed of death was strewn, when HaetScyn smote him, his 
d and friend, with an arrow from a horn bow ; missed the mark, 
i shot his kinsman, one brother another, with the bloody shaft. 



*25 mapelade, MS. ^439 of-scSt, pf. of ofscedtan, 

*^' symhely lit. ' feaat.' It seems **** feohleas gefeont. It was a 

mean free board at HreSers death for which there coiild be no 

e. ' fee ' or recompense. Haet5cyn could 

*^ «#rerfi8thepastpart.of«^/'^yffw, not pay the usual icere to the father 

•nere. for taking his brother s life. 

X 2 
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hre^re hyge-me^Se : sceolde hwseSre swa-f eah 

a'?^liii<r ODwrecen ealdres linnan. 

Swa bi? geomorlic gomelom ceorle 
tu:^ to gebidjome. ^t his byre ride 

giong on gslgaii : |K)nne he gj'd wrece, 

^arigne sang, |xmne his sunu hanga« 

hrefoe to hro^re, and he him helpe ne masg, 

eald and infrod, snige gefiremman. 
545*.^ S}Tnble biS gemjudgad, moma gehwylce, 

eaforan ellor-siS ; 6Sres ne gyme?S 

to gebidanne borgam on-innan 

jrrfe-weardea, |K)nne se &n hafaS, 

j-urh deaSes nyd, dsda gefondad. 
24o5 GesyhS sorh-cearig on his suna biire 

win-sele westne, windge neste, 

reote berofene : ridend swe&S 

ha^eS in hoSman ; nis pter hearpan sweg, 

gomen in geardum« sw}'lce jraer iu wa3ron. 

That was a fee-less fight, sinfully done, grievous to the heart ; y 
for all that the prince must unaTenged be deprived of his life. S 
is it sorrowful for an old carl to abide that his young son shouJ^ 
ride on the gallows, and he then utter a lament, a sorrowfi^^ 
chant, when his son hangeth, to [give] solace to the raven, and Ixft 
though old and inly wise, can afford him no help. Continually i^ 
he reminded, every morning, that his heir is gone elsewhither ; be 
careth not for another keeper of the inheritance, to wait for [himj 
within the burgh, when the one, through the constraint of his deeds, 
hath found death. Sad and distressed, he seeketh the deserted wine- 
hall in his son's bower, the wind-lashed remains, deprived of the 
lute ; as he rideth the hero sleepeth in his hood ; there is no melody 
of the harp there, play in the courts, as there used of yore to be. 



**** Swa bi6 geomorUc, This ^^ tUeda gefondad. Miillenlioff 

homely simile is a vivid picture, and Bugge suggest that by a blunder 

evidently taken from the life. of the scribe dea^es and dada haTe 

'*** helpan, MS. been transposed. We should read— 

^^* m innarif MS. Inirh d€eda nyd (n*8, Bugge) dedSa 

^» das, MS. ; de», Th. gefondad. 
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^60 GewiteS |?oime on sealman, sorh-le6'S gtele'S, 
fi.li aefter Snum : |?uhte him eall t6 riim, 
wongas and wic-stede. Swa Wedera helm, 
aefter Herebealde, heortan-sorge 
weallende waBg ; wihte ne meahte, 

^465 on )?dm feorh-bonan fseh'Se geb^tan ; 

n6 py sfer he |?one hea'So-rinc hatian ne meahte 
IdSum dsedum, j^edh him le6f ne waes. 
He j^d mid psdre sorge, ]>& him si6 sdr belamp, 
gum-dredm ofgeaf, Godes Ie6ht geceas, 

^470 eaferum Isefde, swd d^S eddig mon, 

lond and le6d-byrig, p& he of life gewat. 
pd waes synn and sacu Swe6na and Geata, 



XXXV. 

Then he hath recourse to psalms, he yelleth out dirges, one after 

?^other ; all seemed to him too spacious, both plains and township. 

^ the protector of the Weders, longing for Herebeald, experienced 

^Sonising heart-sorrow ; on him who destroyed his life, he could not 

^ any respect better the feud ; not any the more on that account 

^uld he hate the warrior on account of his loathed deed, though he 

^as not dear to him. He then with that sorrow, when it beset him 

^rely, gave up human joy, chose the light of God, left to his heirs, 

^ a prosperous man doth, land and free burgh, when he from life 

departed. 

Then was guilt and strife between the Sweonas and Geatas ; dis- 



^ f^^e, MS. 

**" These wars between the Swedes 
and Geatas are described at greater 
length farther on, in the messenger's 
speech, lines 2922-3005. In conse- 
quence of this some lines appear to 
naye got out of their place. Lines 
2930-2932, which are unintelligible 
where they stand, should, I think, be 
transferred to this place, and 1. 2475 



(which is totally unconnected with 

its present context) annexed to them. 

The passage would then run thus : — 

2477 — y[Q^ Hreosna-beorh 

'*^^ eatolne inwit-scear oft ge- 

fremedon. 
2930 Abreat brim-wisa bryda 

heorde 
^®** gomela iomeowlan, golde 
berofene, 
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ofer wid waiter wroht gemcene 

here-niS hearda, sySSan Hre'Sel swealt, 
'Ji7r> [oS^ him OngeiiSe6we8 eaferan wseran.] 

Frome fyrd-hwate, fre6de ne woldon 

ofer hcafo kealdan, ac ymb Hreosna-beorh 

catolne inwit-scear oft gefremedon. 

p;i?t ma»g-wine mine gewrsecan, 
i» »^o l\6h?e and fyrene, swA hit gefr^ge wajs, 

feah Jh3 oSer [hit] his ealdre gebohte, 

heardan cedpe: Hae'Scjaine wearS, 

Gedta dryhtne, giiS onsa^ge. 

pil ic on morgne gefrajgn, mseg oSerne 
2i6o billes ecgum on bonan sta^lan : 

J^a^r Ongen|?e6w Eofores niosaS, 

giiS-helm t6gldd ; gomela Scylfing 

hreds bl4c : hond gemunde 

fcth^ genoge, feorh-sweng ne ofteah. 
iM*,K) Ic liim ]:a maSmas, pe he me sealde, 

i*oi\l in common over the wide water ; armed qaarrel between stoxn^ 
warriors, after that HreSel died [or Ongentheow's heirs were -to 
him]. Firm, stronuous in war, thej would not keep peace over tKe 
main, but round Hreosna-beorh often wrought terrible and malio'- 
naut slaughter. That the chiefs of my kindred avenged, with fead 
and damage, as it was ascertained ; though one of them purchased 
it with his life, a hard bargain ; to HaetScyn, the lord of the Geatas, 
the tiglit was fatal. Then I learnt that in the morning the other 
brother [Higelac] stole on the slayer with the edge of the battle- 
axe ; there Ongentheow encounters Eofor : his war-helmet fell in 
shivers ; the aged Scylding, pale, fell [to the ground] ; his hand 
remembered conflict well enough ; withheld not the deadly swing. 



^'^ Onelan modor and Ohtheres, 
2^75 j,j^ j,Q Ongenf eowea eai'eran 

Wteron. 
2479 pjut majgwine mine ge- 
wrsecan, &c. 
Bnm-icisa will then refer to Ongen- 
theow, and ])€Bt to the injury 
which this act of the Swedish king; 
in carryinpf off a Goatic maiden, in- 
flicted on the Geatas. 



*^"* ivid wmter. Lake Malar, ac- 
cording to Thorpe; hut I believe the 
words to refer to the sea. 

2477 2freosna-beorh, Is it possiVe 
that in this Hreosna we have the 
Icel. hriSf ' hush,' ' wood ' ? 

2*81 [hyra'] his, Th. 

2*83 ffu^ onsage. Cf. 8 1. 2076. 

-*8« \_heoro] blac, Grein. 

=^^^ fah}^o, MS. 
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geald aet giiSe, swd me gifeSe wa38, 
le6htaii sweorde ; he me lond forgeaf, 
eard 6Sel-wyn. Naes him senig |?earf, 
j^aet he t6 GifSura, oSSe t6 Gdr-Denum, 

2495 oSSe in Swio-rice, s^cean |?urfe 

wyrsan wig-frecan weorSe gecj^pan. 
Swylc ic him on feSan beforan wolde, 
&na on orde, and swd t6 aldre sceal 
saBcce fremman, fenden pis sweord |?olaS, 

2500 p8dt mec ser and siS oft gelseste. 

SySBan ic for duge'Sum Da^ghrefne wearS 
t6 hand-bonan, Huga cempan; 
naJles he |?a fraetwe Fres-cyninge, 
breost-weorSunge, bringan m6ste, 

2506 ac in campe gecrong cumbles hyrde, 

SB^eling on elne. Ne waes [ic] ecg-bona, 
ac him hilde grdp heortan wylmas, 
ban-hiis gebraec. Nii sceal billes ecg, 
bond and heard sweord, ymb hord wigan. 

r those treasnres wluch he [Higelae] gave me T repaid him in 
r, as it was given to me, with flashing sword ; he gave me land, 
irm, the joy of a manor. There was no need for him, that he need 
k to purchase with honours and rewards an inferior champion 
ong the Gifthas, or among the Spear- Danes, or in Sweden. In 
h wise would I [go] before him in the battalion, alone in front ; 
I so during life must I bear myself in conflict, while this sword 
sih, that often me, before and since, hath served. Afterwards I, 
[proof of] valour, became the slayer of Daeghrefn, the champion 
.he Hngas ; by no means might he bring those ornaments, the in- 
lia [that decked] his breast, to the Frisian king ; but in battle 
guardian of the standard, the noble, fell without flinching. I 
ed him not with blade, but strongly grasped his throbbing 
rt, bursting the flesh. [But] now the edge of the battle- 
, the [strong] hand and the hard sword, must do battle for the 
sird.' 



»* Gtf6utn. The Giftha8,or Gepi- for the Ilugas or Chauci, 1. 2502. 
1 see Glossary of Names, and also, *^^^ cyning, MS. 
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IT' I Btfi'^ni' 3ttki^>^. b«».<-w:iffdimi spraec 

rJ.^ :c. r^fi^S* : cvs 5c wyiic, 

fr.«i jiuntf w-iari. fiK.^ secan. 

ruerfczi fr^azAa. six mec se man-scea^ 

• ^rrrcz<t hk x^m^ca srfiwvlciie. 

i—jwe r^?a* : XoMe ic sweord benin, 

w£^«*r: ^> wyrmfc gii ic wiste ha 
f:*' vi? r:izi JkT^xcui elles meahte 

jTl:*r wr?-gT«|»c 5wa ic gio wHS Grendle dyde. 

A: :• i^jtT Le*5a-tvres hares wene, 

reaves ikZjd Lames : forSon ic me <»i hafu 

':<rd AS>i brman. Xelle ic beoiges weard 
z'i-' •::er-dc."»a t'Xes tr»m: [gete6S 

i: ur.c 50cal weorSan aet wealle swa unc wy^r 

Ivr:-*-!.:' fTiikr : T-icL'tLr? wonis te uttered, for the last tiin^c 
■ I 1a Tc -r-^rs'ty-fi T.fcT.T frtiis ia eit youth: yet again will I, mj 
J*?-.:*.."? rniv': ^rLkri-Ar.. seek the strife, do deeds of fiune, if tie 
ar. h. rr\^i 5.ri:Lrr «h:Ll seek me from oat of his earth-hall.' Then 
frr*r:'.rri L*, tlr h.'.l hrlmeted knight« each one of his men for tbe 
laa: t::r.e, Li? r-el.Ted litc^men : *I wonld not bear sword or any 
w^^r-: n a.-iinst tLe Serp^-nt, if I knew how else I might gloriouslj 
grai.ple w:-h the mocster. as I of Tore with Grendel did. Bntlin 
this case !»>:k f:r h->t rasing fire, Tenomons breath ; therefore hsTe I 
ahoat me shield and coat of mail. I wish not to escape by flight 
from the ex:ar»i:iii cf the monnd one foot's breadth : but itsbailbe 
with us two at the wall as the Weird shall appoint for ns, the destiny 



^^ refStJi and hattre$^ MS., which 
Thorpe tran-slates • fierce and tcdo- 
moiiA.* Grein corrects ore^es (for 
f/rvAen) and €Bttre$, 'poison and 
hrfjath/ and refers to 1- 2557. Adopt- 
ing thiH in'/fiUiouB correction, I under- 
fftand the phrase as a sort of hendia- 
dyM) and have so rendered it. 

uvzb ^ word is probably missing, 
but the c^irrections of the editors are 



not satisfactory. Beowulf means to 
say, that if he* began the fight with 
no defence against the diagon^s veno- 
moos breath, he might be compelled 
to give back. He takes his shield 
because he does not wish to yield 
one foot of ground. ofer-Jiem. seems 
to mean 'to surpass by fleeing'; 
lb. trem is for tryvriy a piece or frag- 
ment. 
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metod manna gehwaBS. Ic eom on m6de from, 
pset ic wiS |?one giiS-flogan gylp ofer-sitte. 
Gebide ge on beorge byrnum werede, 
secgas on searwum, hwaeSer s61 maege, 
sefter wael-raBse, wunde ged^gan 
xmcer tw^ga. Nis psQt eower siS, 
ne gemet mannes, ne&e min ^es, 

faet he wiS aglsecean eafoSo dsele, 
eorlscipe efne. Ic mid elne sceal 

gold gegangan, oSSe giiS nimeS, 

feorh-bealu frecne, fredn eowerne. 

Ards p& bi ronde rof oretta, 

heard under helme ; hioro-sercean baar 
10 under stdn-cleofu, strengo getriiwode 

fi-nes mannes : ne biS swylc earges siS. 

Geseah p& be wealle, se pe wonia fela, 

gum-cystum g6d, giiSa gedigde, 

hilde-hlemma, fonne hnitan feSan, 
46 stondan stdn-bogan, stream lit |?onan 

ch several man. I am resolute in mood, that I will lay aside 
ing against that war-flyer. Tarry ye on the hill, protected by 
breast-plates, men-at-arms, [to see] which of ns two, after the 
Y close, may have the better hap to survive his wounds. That 

enterprise for you, nor the measure of [any] man save of me 
, that he should put forth his strength, [or] perform deeds of 
r. against the monster. I will forcefully win the gold, or the 

the fierce deadly bale, shall take your lord.* 

ben the bold fighter arose with his shield, hard under helm ; 

irb of war he bore beneath the rocky cliffs ; he trusted in the 

rth of a single man ; such is not the enterprise of a faint-hearted 

Then he who, of noble qualities, had survived innumerable 

battles, war-onsets, when battalions hurtle together, — saw an 



metod. Of this word, which Ij&t.metin(Deiit,Mt/th,,1199). The 

>-Saxon writers, when they had word appears in the ^dda as mtotulSr: 

e Christian, used for Hhe sd er nann me^ monnum mtdtu6r 

)r/ the primary notion seems (Fiolsvinnsmal, 23). 

VQ been ' the measuring, allot- **'* wot, MS.; fat, Edd. Ih. eofoiSo, 

regulating Power.' Grimm MS. 

disposed to connect it with the ^^^ stod on, MS. 
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brecan of beorore. Waes ffifere buman wselm 

heaSo-fyrum hat ; ne meahte horde nedh 

unbyrnende, cenige hwile 

deop gedy-fan for dracan lege. 
2660 Let y& of breostum, fA he gebolgen waes, 

Weder-Gedta le6d word ut-faran ; 

stearc-heort styrmde ; stefn in-becom 

heaSo-torht hlynnan, under hdme stdn. 

Hete waes onhr^red, hord-weard oncne6w 
2666 mannes reorde. Naes jraer mdra fyrst 

fre6Se to friclan; from serest cwom 

oruS aglsecean lit of stdne, 

hdt hilde-swAt. Hriise dynede, 

biora under beorge bord-rand onswdf 
2660 wiS jf&m gr^re-gieste, Gedta dryhten. 

p& waes hring-bogan heorte gefysed 

saecce t6 s^ceanne. Sweord ser gebraed 

g6d giiS-cyning, gomele Idfe, 

ecgum ungledw : a3ghwaeSrum waes 

arch of stone standing, and a stream bursting out thence from the 
mound. The gushing of that spring was hot with raging fires, nor 
might one unscorched dive deep for any time, near to the Hoard, for 
the Dragon's flame. Then, — for he was wrathftil, — the prince of the 
Weder-Geatas let a word issue forth out of his breast ; the stoat- 
hearted one stormed ; the shout, shrill and clear, went in and re* 
sounded under the hoar rock. Hate was aroused ; the Warden of 
the Hoard recognised the voice of man. Then was there no more 
leisure to long for peace ; first came forth the breath of the monster 
out of the rock, hot reek of battle. The earth made a din ; the 
hero under the hill, the lord of the Geatas, put up his shield-rim 
against that terrible antagonist. Then was the heart of the coiled 
[oerpent] stirred up to seek strife. The good warrior-king had 
before drawn his sword, that ancient heirloom, unsparing with its 



***® deop gedygoTif MS. ; Thorpe citations from ' Oeedmon ' prove the 

corrects gedyfan. In ' GuSlac ' we meaning to be as given above, 

have Nu ]>u in helle scealt deqpe ge- ^*^ ungleaw, MS. Thorpe cor- 

dufan, 1. 656. reels unsleaw ; but ungleaw gives 

2556 fi-iclan. Thorpe translates a sufficiently good sense, gleaw hav- 

' demand,' as if the word were ing the meaning of * niggardly,' 

another form oifncgan ; but G rein's ' stingy.' 
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2o65 bealo-hycgendra broga fram oSrum. 
StiS-m6d gest6d wiS stedpne rond 
winia bealdor ; ^& se wyrin gebedh 
sniide t6somne ; he on searwum bdd. 
Gew^t p& byrnende geb6gen scriSan 

2570 t6 gescipe scyndan, Scyld wel gebearg 
Iff and lice lasssan hwile 
mserum |?e6dne fonne his myne s6hte, 
fair he 'pf fyrste forman d6gore, 
wealdan m6ste ; swd him wyrd ne gescrdf. 

2576 HreS aet hilde, hond lip-abraed 
Gedta dryhten, gryre-fdhne sloh 
Incge Idfe, |:aBt si6 ecg gewdc, 
briin on bdne bdt unswiSor 
J:onne his ]?i6d-cyTiing )?earfe haefde, 

2580 bysigum gebseded. pd waes beorges weard, 
ajfter hea'Su-swenge, on hreSum m6de ; 
wearp wael-fyre ; wide sprungon 

edges ; to eacli of the two fell fighters there was terror caosed by the 
other. In stubborn mood stood the lord of the good followers 
against his towering shield ; then the Serpent quickly coiled itself 
together ; he awaited under arms. Then, blazing, bent together^ 
[the Serpent] advanced with a rush, hastening to his fate. The 
shield well protected life and limb for the famed prince for a shorter 
time than his mind sought, in case he might have controlled [events] 
at that time, on the first day ; so the Weird ordained hot for him. 
Fierce in fight, the lord of the Greatas raised his hand aloft, smote 
the terrible many-hued [Serpent] with the Dane's (?) bequest, so 
that the edge gave way, the brown [blade] bit less strongly on the 
bone than its lord had need, by troubles oppressed. Then was the 
Warden of the mount, after that fierce stroke, in savage mood ; he 



^5^J ivinta is a form of the gen. pL 2*" Incffe Iqfe, MS. No one has 

of ivine, Thorpe corrects Wedera, suggested an explanation, 

^''^ forman dogore, * on the first Possibly it may be a 

d&jfi.e.f on the day when he resolved Ingwines (see lines 1" 

to undertake the adventure against may refer to Hro 

the Dragon. given Beowulf a 
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hUde-le6man. Hre% sigora ne gealp 

gold-wine Geita ; gii^bill geswdc, 
S5K5 ni g6d set n^'de, swd hit n6 sceolde, 

iren 8er-g6d. Ne wees psdt eSe siS, 

1*11*1 8e mi&ra maga £cg)>e6wes 

grund-wong j>one ofgy&n wolde, 

sceolde willan wic eardian 
2ofO elles-hwergen. SwA sceal aeghwylc tnon 

ala^tan Isen-dagas. Nses \>& long to j^on, 

J-ivt ^a aglaK^ean hy eft gemetton. 

H\Tte h^Tie hord-weard, hre^r aB^me weoU 

iiiwan ste&e ; nearo J?r6wade, 
i».v.v> fvre befongen, se J?e »r folce weold : 

nealles him on he^pe hand-gesteallan, 

aj?elinga beam, ymbe gestddon, 

hilde-cystum ; ac hy on holt bugon, 

east deadly fire ; widely darted foiih the blasting rays. The fie i c e 
«r<)ld-friend of the Geatas had no yictories to boast of ; his stont blsL^ Wi^ 
failed him, no good at need, as it should not have done, that fi r J3 t. 
rate steel. Nor was that an easy way, that the great son of 
Ecgtheow shonld be willing to give up this earth-ground, and con- 
sent to inhabit a dwelling elsewhere. So must every man cg^^ait 
these miserable days ! It was not long after that, that the horce 
adversaries again met. The Warden of the Hoard plucked "nj^ 
courage, his breast heaved anew with [venomous] breath ; encox»- 
j>assed by fire, he suffered distress who long had ruled the people. 
Not then in a band did his chosen comrades, sons of nobles, stand 
around him, ^N-ith their soldierly virtues ; but they crouched down 



2585 fi^cod €Bt «f 8p, MS. 

'*^ agkgcean. The word is usually 
employed in a had sense ; here it is 
applied to Beowulf as well as to the 
{Sierpent. AgUeca is a noun of the 
agejit, fonned from agldc, or agkec, 
violent tumult or strife. Urein 
feems to derive it from lac, certamen, 
and the prefix ag-, which may he 
connectea with ege, terror. A sim- 



pler derivation, it seems to me, would 
be d-geldc—dj a prefix sigmpg 
perpetuity ; ge-ldc, tiunultus. 

***** niwan stefne: see L 1789, 
note. 

^^^ (sr. Not antea, hut diu, as 
Bugge remarks ; adducing the com' 
pounds €e7'-god and ter-wda, 

3^»« heand', MS. 
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ealdre burgan. Hiora in &Dum weoU 
^ sefa wiS sorgum : sibb sefre ne mscg 
wiht onwendan p&m pe wel jjenceS. 

XXXVL 

Wigldf wa3S hdten, Weoxstdnes sunu, 
le6flic lind-wiga, le6d Scylfinga, 
maeg ^Elfheres. Geseah his mon-dryhten 
under here-griman hdt prdmsui : 
gemunde p& ]?d dre f?e he him sfer forgeaf, 
wic-stede weligne Wsegmundinga, 
folc-rihta gehwylc, swd his faeder dhte. 
Ne mihte p& forhabban : hond-rond gefeng, 
^10 geolwe linde, gomel swyrd getedh, 
J78Bt waes mid eldum Eanmundes Mf, 

the wood, their lives to save. In one of these, the sonl was 
kated by sorrows ; nothing may ever alter the tie of kindred in 
1 that thinketh aright. 



>l^ 



XXXVI. 

^iglaf was the man's name, the son of Weohstan, a gallant 
Id-warrior, a chief of the Scylfings, the kinsman of -^Ifhere. 
3aw his liege lord suffering the heat nnder his helmet ; then 
id he to mind the favours which he erst had given him, a wealthy 
br among the Wsegmundings, and every folk-right, as his 
er had possessed them. Then could he not forbear ; he grasped 
shield, of yellow linden wood ; he drew his old sword that was 
ng men a relic of Eanmund the son of Ohthere, to whom, when. 



^^ Eanmundes Idf, Eanmund 
one of the 'sons of Ohthere,' 
bioned in 1. 2380. His having 
killed by Weohstan, perhaps 
after his return from Gotland, 
tmts for his brother Eadgils 
^ mentioned alone in 1. 2392. 
>hstan is not spoken of in this 
sige as if he were king in Swe- 



den; I am, therefore, disposed to 
doubt whether EttmiiUer's explana- 
tion of the passage 2379-2396 be 
tenable. It would be simpler to regard 
Onela as the king of Sweden men- 
tioned in that passage, and to re- 
fer to him everything that Ettmiiller 
says of Weohstan. 
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suna Ohteres, j^&m aat saecce wearS, 
wraBce wineledsum, Weohstan bana, 
meces ecgum; and his magum aat-baer 

2615 briin-fdgne helm, hringde byrnan, 

eald sweord e6tonisc, faet him Onela forgeaf, 
his gaedelinges giiS-gewsedu, 
fyrd-searu fuslic ; n6 ymbe J?a fsehSe sprsec, 
pe&h fe he his br6Bor bearn abredwade. 

2620 He fraetwe geheold fela missera, 

bill and byrnan, 6SSaet his byre mihte 
eorlscipe efnan, swd his 8er-fa3der. 
Geaf him fd mid Gedtum giiS-gewseda 
SBghwaes unrim ; p& he of ealdre gewAt 

2626 fr6d on for'S-w^g. \)& wses forma siS 
geongan cempan, faet he giiSe raes 
mid his fred-dryhtne fremman sceolde: 
ne gemealt him se m6d-sefa, ne his maegenes Idf 

a friendless outcast, Weohstan in conflict became the destroyer, with 
the edges of the sword, and from* his kinsman bore away the brown- 
hued helmet, the corselet of chain-mail, the old wondrons sword, 
which Onela had given him, the war-array, the panoply complete, 
of his comrade ; he [Onela] spoke not abont that fend, thongh he 
[Weohstan] had slain his own brother's child. He enjoyed those 
arms many half-years, the sword and coat of mail, till his son was 
able to perform deeds of valour, like his father. Then gave he him 
among the G-eatas every kind of war-apparel without number, when 
he, full of wisdom, passed away from life. Then was the first time 
for the young warrior, that he with his liege lord was to encounter 
the press of war ; nor did his soul melt within him, nor did his kins- 



2«a WeohstaneSfUS. 

^^*^ no ymhe MfeehlSe. Onela said 
nothing to Weonstan about the homi- 
cide of Eanmund; though he was the 
eon of his own brother, Ohthere. 

8619 abf'edwade, 9.n &ira^\€y6fi€P0P'j 
Thorpe translates ^ sent abroad.' 

^^^ mid Geatum, Eegtheow, 
Beowuirs father, was a kinsman 



(brother or cousin) of Weohstan, 
both being Wsegmundings and Scyl- 
fings. Havins; married the daughter 
of Hrethel, king of the G^eatas, he 
lived in their coimtry. It was there* 
fore natural in Weohstan to send his 
son Wiglaf to his relatives in Gotland. 
^^*^ maffenes, MS. ; Ettmiiller cor- 
rects mceges. 
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gewic set wige ; J^t se wyrm (xifiuid, 
2630 sySSan hie txSgsedre g^an baefdcm. 

Wigldf maSelode word-iihta fela. 
saegde gesiSmn (him wsc8 8e& ge^nor) : 
Ic J^aet msel geman^ p& we meda J^on, 
}K)iine we geh^ton ussam hMforde 

2635 in bi6r-sele, \>e us piis bedgas geaf^ 

)?det we him J^a gd^getawa gyldan woldon, 
gif him lyslica JTearf gelumpe, [geceas 

helmas and hearde sweord, ^A he osic on herge 
t6 pysBum siSfete, sylfes wiUam, 

2640 oniniinde usic m^r^ and me p2^ maSmas geaf 
f e he usic gdr-wigend gode tealde, 
hwAte hehn-berend : feah f e hlaford user 
f is ellen-weorc ^Ina d)7ohte 
t6 gefremmanne, folces h3a"de ; 

>6i5 ioTpnm, he manna msest mser^ gefremede, 
dseda dollicra. Nii is se daeg cumen 
f aet lire man-dryhten maBgenes beh6f4S, 
g6dra giiS-rinca : wutun gongan t6 

i'b bequest fail him in fight : that the Serpent found after that 
f had come together. 

Wiglaf spake many solemn words, said to the liegemen, (his 
L was sorrowful) : ' I remember that time that we took mead, 
m. we promised to our lord in the beer-hall, who gave us these 
dous things, that we would pay him for those war-equipments 
ach need as this should befall him, the helmets and hard swords, 
ich he chose for us in the army of his own accord for this expe- 
on, reminded us of deeds of fame, and to me treasures gave for 
I cause, because he accounted us good spearmen, keen helmeted 
liers ; though our lord, the shepherd of his people, thought to 
omplish this mighty work alone, because he of all men performed 
greatest number of glorious acts, of headstrong deeds. Now is 
day come that our liege lord hath need of the strength of good 
iting-men : come on ! let us go to help our chief while the heat (P) 



2W9 u8j MS. ; usery Th. *°*® wutun j see 1. 1393, note. 
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helpan hUd-fruman, f enden hit s^ 
2660 gled-egesa grim. God wAt on mec, 

J?aBt me is micle le6fre psat minne lic-haman, 
mid minne gold-gyfan, gled fsejmiie. 
Ne lynceS me gerysne p^t we rondas beron 
eft to earde, nemne we sferor msegen 

2665 fdne gefyllan, feorh ealgian 
Wedra f?e6dnes. Ic wAt geare 

J?8et nseron eald-gewyrht, faet he &na scyle 
GeAta duguBe gnom J?r6wian, 
gesigan set saecce : unc sceal sweord and helm, 
2660 by me and beadu-scnid, bdm gemsene ; 

W6d p& f m-h fone wael-r^c ; wig-neafolan ba^r 

fredn on fultum ; fed worda cwaeS : 

Le6fa Beowulf, Isest eall tela, 

swA }?u on geoguS-feore geara gecwsede, 

2666 piBt f li ne alaete, be pe lifigendum, 
d6m gedre6san. Scealt mi dsedum r6f 
^SeUng anhydig, eaUe msegene 

lasts, the fearful blazing terror. God wot of me, that I had far 
rather the fire should embrace my body along with that of my gold- 
giver. Nor seemeth it to me fitting that we should bear our slnelds 
back to our homes, unless we may first fell the enemy, save the 
life of the prince of the Weders. I wot well that his ancient merits 
were not such that he alone of the nobility of the Greatas should 
suffer distress, sink in the contest : for us both shall sword and 
helm, corselet and battle-garb be in common.' 

Then rushed he through the noisome smoke ; he bare his shield's 
boss to his lord's help, a few words he spake. * Dear Beowulf ! do 
all well ; as thou in thy youthful time of yore didst say that thou 
would'st not let thy glory fall in thy lifetime ! Now must thou, 
confident in thy deeds, a determined prince, with all thy might thy 

««*» hit, MS., Grein ; hdt, Kemble, MS., but Thorkelin has ban. 

Thorpe. Grain compares the O.N. ^^^ wig .... folariy MS. ; toig hea 

form hitiy * heat.' folan, Thorkelin ; vng-neafolariy Grein ; 

2«5» wrwm, MS ; wwc, Th. Wigjaf dlenyThoT^Q. I have adopted 

^3660 hyrdu ' scrudf MS.; headuy Greins correction, neafola is *the 

Kemble. lb. gemcene, understand navel'; mg-neafola^ umbilicus clipci, 

wesan, bam is now lost from the lb. reec, MS. 
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feorh ealgian ; ic pe fuUsfestu. 

jEfter p&in wordum wyrrn yrre cwom, 

3670 atol inwit-gest, oSre siSe, 

f^-wylmum fdh, fi6nda ni6san, 
MSra manna : lig-;^Sum forbom 
bord wiS rond ; byme ne meahte 
geongum gdr-wigan ge6ce gefremman. 

J675 Ac se maga geonga under his maeges scyld 
elne gee6de, p& his dgen [wa3s] 
gledum forgrunden. p& gen giiS-cyning 
[mserSa] gemunde, maegen-strengo sl6h 
hilde-bille, psQt hit on heafolan st6d, 

680 niSe gen;^ ded. Na3gling forbaerst, 
geswAc aBt saecce, sweord Beowulfes, 
gomol and grseg-msel : him f aBt gifeSe ne wass 
l^aet him irenna ecge mihton 
helpan aet hilde : waes si6 hond t6 strong, 

385 se pe meca gehwane, mine gefrsfege, 

swenge ofer-s6hte ; J^onne he t6 saecce baer 

defend ; I will help thee.' After those words the wrathful 

lent came, an accursed malignant visitant, the second time, 

fiery waves many-hued, to attack the foes, those loathed men. 

^laf 's] shield was burnt up by the fiery waves ; his 

jlet might not furnish help to the young warrior. But the 
ig man hastily went under his kinsman's shield, as his own was 
•oyed by the flames. Then still the warrior-king bethought hinn 
is deeds of fame ; with all his might and force he struck with 
^ood sword, so that it descended on [the Dragon's] head, by fury 
d. NfiBgling, Beowulf's sword, old and grey-bladed, was 
3red in pieces ; it failed in the conflict ; it was not granted to 
that the edges of steel blades might help him in the fight ; the 
L was too strong which, from what I could learn, with its swing- 
stroke over- tasked every blade ; when he to the conflict bore 



* bord m^ r<mdf MS., words to ^V^ nuBT^a is here supplied by all 

dit isdifiicult toattachamean- the editors; the original word was 

Thorpe corrects hrdd tinff-^ond, illegible even in Thorkelin's time, 

broad war-shield.' ^^' ofej-sohtef MS. ; ofer-ewiSde, Th. 
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wa?pen wund[r]um heard : mes him wihte j'e s61, 
pd waBS )?e6d-sceaSa, friddan siSe, 
frecne fyr-draca, fsehSa gemyndig ; 
2000 raesde on f one r6fan, fA him rdm ageald, 
hdt and heaSo-grim ; heals ealne ymb-feng 
biteran bdnum : he gebl6degod wearS 
Bdwul-dri6re ; swdt ^Sum weoll. 



XXXVII. 

\)A ic vat )?earfe [gefraegn] ]?e6d-cyninges 
2695 andlongne eorl ellen cySan, 

cra^ft and cenSu, swA him gecynde woes : 
ne h^dde he |?a3S heafolan, ac si6 hand gebam 
m6diges mannes, |:aBr he his maBgenes healp ; 
|:aet he );one niS-gaest nioSor hw^ne 8l6h, 

a weapon, wondrously hard, it was not a whit the better for 
him. 

Then, for the third time, the great scather, the fierce Fire-drake, 
was minded to attack ; he mshed on the bold [chief], then he amply 
reqnited him, hot and exceeding fierce ; he clasped him round the 
neck in his horrid coils ; he [Beowalf] was drenched in his life- 
blood ; the blood spurted ont in streams. 



XXXVII. 

Then I learnt that at his true prince's need the earl displayed 
unceasing valour, strength, and energy, as to him was natural ; nor 
did he keep clear of his [the Dragon's] head, but the hand of the 
valiant man was burnt, when he helped by his prowess ; then (?) 
he, the armed soldier, beat down a little the malignant enemy, so 



^^^ satmU - dnoTBy the Dragon's hut I think that Thorpe is right in 

blood, I think, not Beowulf's. understanding hec^olan of the Dra- 

26W gefrcBgn was supplied conjeo- gon's head, not "Wiglaf s. 

turally by Kemhle. ^^^^ hismtBgenes, the instrum.geui- 

*^^' hidde is from hedan, *to heed.' tive. 

Grein renders, non cavit ca^iti mo ; **** f «^, MS. ; read J>4. 
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'?oo secg on searwum, f aat j?aBt sweord gedeaf 
fdh and faeted ; J^aet f set f^r ongon 
sweSrian sy'SSan. p& gen sylf cyning 
geweold his gewitte, wael-seaxe gebraed, 
biter and beadu-scearp, past he on byman waag : 

705 forwrdt Wedra helm wyrm on middan. 
Fe6nd gefyldan, ferh ellen wraec, 
and hi hyne p& b^gen abroten haefdon, 
sib-aeSelingas : swylc sceolde secg wesan, 
fegn aet f earfe. past p&m J?e6dne waBs 

710 siSas sige hwile sylfes dsfedum, 

worlde-geweorces. p& si6 wund ongon, 
pe him se eorS-draca sfer geworhte 
sw^lan and swellan ; he J?aet sona onfand, 
J?aet him on bre6stum bealo-niS weoU, 

15 dttor on-innan. pd se aB^eling giong, 
J^aet he bi wealle, wis-hycgende, 
gesaBt on sesse ; seah on enta geweorc, 
hii pa stdn-bogan, stapulum faeste, 

the sword drove down, many-hued and with plated hilt, so that 

re began after that to abate. Then again the king himself 

'ered his senses, his deadly knife he drew, bitter and exceeding 

), that he bore on his corselet. The protector of the "Weders 

ed the Serpent in the middle. They felled the foe : valour ex- 

i his life, and they both, the noble kinsmen, had despatched 

such shonld a soldier, a thane, be at need. That was the last 

of victory, [wod] by his own deeds, for the prince, in his 

i's work. Then the wound, which he had received erewhile 

. the earth-dragon, began to bum and swell ; he soon found 

the baleful mischief festered within his breast, the venom 

in. Then the prince went, till he, ftill of wise meditations, sat 

seat by the wall ; he beheld the work of the giants, how the 

irishable earth-house had those stone arches within, firm on 



* sifias sige-hwile, MS. ; d^Ses ^" stapulum : see 1. 96. It is 

swU, Thorpe; si^ast sige-htcila, doubtful whether stapol and stapul 

I, whom I have followed. are the same. Id this place stapidum 

^ tcorlde-geiveorceSy ' his world- certainly means * pillars.' 

:,* t.e., * his work in this world.* 
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• :»-L7 -Cor^. HIjz. tits:. liiaz Tccii* Tcizi-^f. ifs 3f^ !octL batheA. in 
-.•j-,oi. 'lA ' 'nr * rza^itaJcLiij xfsnier r«crwaied wiia vatto' from ids 
j-aji^i. lar^r-i u is^ "wi^i -rjzj, -r-r^-r-f*^ ^Sii x^iiuGeDeii bis helmet. 

''Z -irsfc.:.!^.:!!:* 1— jLzrSaB . i* ■rf*»w £:r ^raiz. tCA: he iad done witli 
*'cji ^sskT'lcj /.-^ \i \2* hhj-i ATori^rai -j- zzsti tiaea w»s mil the taJe 
".f :.'ja -Lkj* ijiisiirC; •>*^'"-' V->g-.a».>T.fuy DeAT: 'Xow would Ide- 
i'^T^r V* z:.r h'j:. nj i^rjicr. ff ibsre r^ wea so giTcn to me any 
't^:\T V^ -A*.* '^]::a.'Vt ::' :i After zi-e, beLon^in^ to mr bodr. I ha^e 
;r'>v':rr.',-'i •>.;* p^'..::-^ ::r iftj irEntess. tbefe was not 'the long among 
tf,^ f>,*irr'j-^:.iiz.:: i^ti-.z^, anj oise of theia. wiio durst approach me 
with hiii wakrtijce conipazii^n?, — ^pfess nae with terror. At home I 



'•*• A^, M.S,, w.-iich Thorpe cor- tn/ia L 3050), has a quaa-euhstan- 

f *•' t« »o Ai»/<> ; liut we maj withoot tiVal force. 

>i'-.«iUti/;fi a/Jr;j/t Orimm's obTious *^^ The MS. has tWii, vhich 

*orri^.l'ton (t^unifA }jy CxTfnn) of Mm, Grein conskieis to be equivalent to 

/ h. f/Mp^/m, pf. of atv-^mn/in. \>eon:an or pywan, to oppress. Thorpe 

*'*» 7/vw/m iM in tho f^en., becaa^ reads fenian. 
.A,rff/f likn Imnfiifl (cf. winfrn yujumdf 
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msel-gesceafta ; heold min tela, 

ne s6hte searo-niSas, ne me 8w6r fela 

d'Sa on unriht. Ic )?8es ealles maeg, 

2740 feorh-bennum se6c, gefedn habban ; 
forj^dm me witan ne fearf waldend fira 
morSor-bealo maga, |?onne min sceaceS 
lif of lice. Nii f li lungre geong 
Lord scedwian under hdrne stdn, 

2746 Wigldf le6fa ; nii se wyrm ligeS, 
swefeS sdre wund, since beredfod. 
Bi6 mi on 6foste, j^set ic ser-welan, 
gold-aeht ongite, gearo scedwisje 
swegle searo-gimmas, ]?aet ic pf seft maBge, 

2750 aefter maSSum-welan, min alaetan 
lif and leodscipe, J7one ic longe heold. 

i waited the births of time ; I held mine own well, nor songht for 
ntricate qnarrels, nor swore many [false] oaths wrongfally. Of all 
his 1 may, [now that I am] sick with mortal wounds, nave some 
oy ; because the Ruler of men needeth not to blame me for the 
>aleful slaughter of kinsmen, when my own life shall depart from 
ay body. Now go thou quickly, dear Wiglaf, to spy out the Hoard 
mder the hoar rock ; now the Serpent lieth [dead] ; sorely wounded 
le sleepeth, of his treasure bereft. Make haste now, that I may 
examine the ancient wealth, the golden store, — ^may closely survey 
ihe brilliant cunningly, wrought gems, that so I may the more tran- 
^nilly, after [seeing] the treasured wealth, quit my life and my 
30untry, which I have governed long. 



*^*' geong, imper. of geongan, one the *Heliand' we have stvigli Uoht 

of the forms of gangan : gengan and skoni. lb. seft is the compar. of the 

gongan also occur. adv. softe, 

3749 «(;e^/e, bright : 0,^,8wigli, In 
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pd ic sniide gefraegn sunu Wihstdnes, 
aefter word-cwydum, wundum dryhtne 
h^ran hea'So-si6cum, hring-net beran, 

2755 brogdne beadu-sercean, under beorges hr6f. 
Geseah p& sige-hreBig, \>&. he bi sesse geong^ 
magof egn m6dig, maBSum-sigla fela, 
gold glitinian, grunde getenge, 
wundur on wealle, and pdds wyrmes denn, 

27G0 ealdes uht-flogan orcas stondan, 
fyrn-manna fatu, feormend-ledse, 
hyratum behrorene. paar waes helm monig 
eald and 6mig, earm-bedga fela 
searwum gesseled. Sine edSe maeg, 

2766 gold on grunde, gum-cynnes gehwone 
oferhigian, hyde se pe wylle. 



xxxvni. 

Then I was told tliat the son of "Wihstan, after [these] words, 
quickly obeyed his wounded lord, [then] sick to death, and carried 
his coat of chain-mail, his linked battle-shirt, under the cavern's 
roof. Then the exultant victor, as he went by the seat, the coura- 
geous thane, saw many precious jewels, gold glittering, close to the 
ground, a wonder by the wall and the Serpent's den, the bowls of 
the old twilight-flyer standing, the vessels [used by] men of old, 
with none to polish them, with their ornaments fallen off. There 
was many a helmet, old and rusty, many armlets fastened with 
clasps. Easily may the gold in the ground excel any treasure 
among mankind, hide it whoso will. 



«'" feala, MS. ; fela, Edd. ^^^ I have adopted Grein's ex- 

^'^^^feormend' lease: see L 2'26G planation of ofer-higian, and with 
and note. Iiim make f/ehwone agree with mw. 
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Swylce he si6mian geseah segn eall gylden 

hedh ofer horde, hond-wundra inaest, 

gelocen le6So-craBftum ; of J?dm le6ma st<5d, 
70 p2st he jjone grund-wong ongitan meahte, 

wraBte geond-wlitan. Na3S j^aes wyrmes f aer 

onsyn senig, ac hyne ecg fornam. 

pd ic on hlsfewe gefrsegn hord redfian, 

eald enta geweorc, tone mannan, 
75 him on bearm hlddan bunan and discas, 

sylfes d6me ; segn edc gencwn, 

bedcna beorhtost, bill ser-gescod, 

(ecg waes iren), eald-hlAfordes, 

pe p&TSL maSma mundbora wses 
30 longe hwile. Lig-egesan waag 

hdtne for horde, hioro-weallende, 

middel-nihtum, 6B?set he morSre swealt, 

Ar w»s on 6foste, eft-siSes georn, 

fraetwum gefyrSred: hjme fyrwet braBc, 

breover, he saw a standard all glided flapping, higli over the 
i, the greatest of marvels for the hand, locked by strong spells : 
it a raj of light issued so that he could discern the siiface of 
round, and survey the curious things. Nothing was to be seen 
of the Serpent, for the sword had despatched him. Then I 
iold that one man (Wiglaf) plundered the Hoard in the hill, 
icient work of giants, piled bowls and dishes in his bosom, at 
m discretion; also he took the standard, the brightest of ensigns, 
rd shod with brass, (the edge was iron) belonging to the old 
who was the guardian of those treasures for a long while. He 
the scorching fiery terror, boiling intensely, before the Hoard, 
ad of night, until he perished. The envoy was in haste, 
ms of return, enriched with spoils; curiosity was strong in 



leoman, MS. ; leoma, Edd. tipped or ' shod ' with brass ; ex- 

wr€Bcej MS. ; loraetej Thorpe, amples may be seen in the Ashmolean 

Museum at Oxford. 

hlodon, MS. ; Thorpe corrects ^^^® eald-hlafordes : see 1. 2237. 

I, 2779 ^a, MS.; fam, Thorkelin. 

car-ffescod. The sheath of an Thorpe corrects ]>e, 

-Saxon sword was frequently ^ 



It- Ti mil -raoL imiSrmm. mssne }«6deii^ 



^s^ *"! ir nutici;. Tiimitn j*:ArwL 



.»r •ia -trsTK ~ 3K 3&K 3: ier lesiff wesaiL 
':•: rme £r::!r ^nevif ^ bc tc=*e> r.osan ! 

J. .11. I. i.": '• ▼■:ifr_iKr ib^ "ibf KLTiT-it-fcrwii coe, woiild find tbe 
"T.-juri .L v;t- '**"«a;!:^ £T!i*'»".i2*.7 a:i ^it? ie '■r»5~, mliTe on tbe 
71:1^1 ▼ :rir*: itt jift i^uL frspTT-Iif. 5* 72»is^ wiih tliose trasures, 
3:»i-iii. tie i^'*: ttsl"*. i» j-T-f.. ii ^fc r^ i rii^ii mt his life's end. 
irt^ii >sria. in 1: fccrrttf lot »^ii '•Ticar, ^rril tbe word's point 

rVi»: rz^ <?^-! - *^ ^^ ^22*3 jCKvwfrBr looked upon the 
r^iji ■ I ns^r TrTifc-^ c * j:c ihsx Hf«xizfxi liirars. vhick here I ga* 
cc- 1.: zIh Ifc-ri jc ill iie Kiiu: cf Gjccv, the ecerml Lord, fer 
liifca I iiT* teiKi. *rO». "cisfrc* itx iea^-diT, to sain so much for my 
re:r-3rf- X.--^ bfcTe I wiselx soid fcr tbe Hoard of tressoies mvo^ 
desire :*Li:i:: frill je row tie rieiecs of the peoples ; here mar I no 
Vz'Z.Z'cT te. CoTT^'Aad tbe gmDaci warriors to i>e«r a moimd, con- 
sp:c^€fzs ^er the bcrr,:rg, ait tbe hfadhnd which jats into the sea ! 
Thar sLjII, 10 keep znj people in mind* tower up high on Hrones- 



*^** [B«ncui/nutMode~ s^upphedhj *'** read su'iie. 

Orein ID lieu of the mimiig half-line. »» „^^ 3^f §^ 

'•"^ y/Vy<^, M.S. ; yf-ftid*-, Th. »«« jcW, MS. 
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2806 heah hlifian on Hrones-naesse ; 

|?aet hit ssfe-liSend sySSan hdtan 

Biowulfes biorh, pa pe brentingas 

ofer fl6da genipu feorran drifaS. 

Dyde him of healse hring gyldenne 
2810 )?i6deii |?risthydig, j?egne gesealde, 

geongum gdr-wigan, gold-fdhne helm, 

bedh and byman ; h^t hine briican well : 

Pdeartende-Mfussescynnes, 

Waegmundinga ; ealle wyrd forswe6p 
2815 mine magas t6 metodsceafte, 

eorlas on elne : ic him aefter sceal. 

paet waes fdm gomelan gingeste word, 

bre6st-gehygdum, sfer he bsfel cure, 

hdte heaSo-wylmas : him of hreSre gewat 
2820 sdwol s^cean s6BfaBstra d6m. 

S'ess, that seafaring men may afterwards call it Beowulf's Mound, 
ihey who drive from far their roaring vessels over the mists of the 
ioods.' The fearless prince undid the golden collar from his neck : 
o his thane, the young spearman, he gave his gold-decked helmet, 
lis collar and coat of mail, bade him enjoy them well : * Thou art 
jhe last scion of our kindred the Wsegmundings ; fate has swept 
bway all my kindred to their doom, the earls in their might : I 
nust after them.' That was the last word of the aged [king] from 
ihe thoughts of his heart, ere he chose the pyre, the hot fiercely 
3lazing flames : from his breast departed his soul to seek the doom 
>f the soothfast. 



**^ Hrones^ruBsse, the whale's vmlf,Iofor, Ongenpto, giogolS, fftonff, 

deadland: see note on hran, hron, &c\ as indicating the scribe's 

I. 640. Northumbrian extraction. 

«»07 Biowulfes biorh, Bouterwek ^®^^ cw?'c, pf. subj. of ceosan; comp. 

[Haupt's Zeitschrift, Yol. XI.) regards the Germ, auserkoren, from auser^ 

the fi^quent occurrence of i for e in kiesen, to choose out. 

the latter portion of the MS. (-Bto- *®*' Aw^tJrc, MS. 



A A 
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XXXIX. 

p& waBs gegongen gumum unfr<5dura 
earfoSlfce, J^set he on eor^an geseah 
J?one le6festdn lifes set ende 
bledte gebseran. Bona swylce laeg, 

2826 egeslic eorS-draca, ealdre beredfod, 
bealwe gebseded ; bedh-hordum leng 
wyrm w6h-bogen wealdan ne m6ste ; 
ac him irenna ecga fornamon, 
hearde heaSo-scearpe, homera Idfe ; 

2830 j?aBt se wid-floga wundum stille 
hreds on hriisan, hord-seme nedh ; 
nalles a^fter lyfte Idcende hwearf 
middel-nihtum ; maSm-aehta wlonc 
ans;^ ;^de ; ac he eorSan gefeoU 

2835 for f aes hild-fruman hond-geweorce. 
Huru )?8et on lande lyt manna J?dh 

XXXIX. 

Then a painfdl lot it was for the inexperienced man (Wiglaf) 
that he beheld on the ground his dearest prince looking pale and 
livid at his life's end. The destroyer likewise lay dead, the terrible 
earth-dragon ; deprived of life, by bale constrained ; longer might not 
the coiled Serpent be master of the ring-hoards ; but the edges of 
swords had taken them away from him, hard, exceeding sharp, the 
bequests of hammers ; so that the wide-flyer, quelled by his wounds, 
fell on the earth near the Hoard-house ; by no means playfully he 
sported along the air at dead of night, displayed the proud show of his 
treasures: but to the earth he fell from the handiwork of that warlike 
chief. Surely on land few men have thriven, so far as I have learnt, 



38«4 5/gflf^g \q an adverb. Thorpe have written ec^e. 

unnecessarily alters it to hleatne. ^^^^ sceaj'ede, MS. ; sceawede, Thor- 

9828 Qrein takes ecga as nom. pL, kelin ; scearpey Thorpe and Grain, 

but it seems hotter to ascribe it to ^^^ f oA, pf. of fee^, to thrive, 
the blunder of the scribe, who should 
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maegen dgendra, mine gefra^e, 

fedh pe he dseda gehwses dyrstig ware, 

faet he wiS attor-sceaSan oreSe geraesde, 

tO oSSe hring-sele hondum styrede, 
gif he waeccende weard onfiinde 
buan on beorge. Biowulfe wearS 
dryht-maSma dael dedBe forgolden ; 
haefde aeghwaeSre ende gefered 

15 Isenan lifes. Naes pA lang t6 fon, 
f aet fa hild-latan holt ofgefan 
tydre tre6w-logan, tyne aetsomne, 
Jja ne dorston ser dareSum Idcan, 
on hyra man-dryhtnes miclan J^earfe. 

50 Ac hy scamiende scyldas bseran, 
giiS-gewsedu, faer se gomela laeg, 
wlitan on Wi[g]ldf. He gewergad scet, 
feSe-cempa, fredn eaxlum nedh, 

ssed of power, however daring they were in every kind of deed, 
?^ould rush to meet the breath of a poisonous scather, or disturb 
hands his ring-hall, if he found the Warden awake, dwel- 
in the Mount. For Beowulf was his share of royal treasures 
lased by death : for each of them the end of this miserable 
id come. 

was not long after that, that the laggards, ten in a body, those 
faith-breakers, left the wood," who durst not before play the 
n-game in their liege lord's great need. But they, ashamed, 
their shields and armour where the old man lay, to look on 
if. He, the fighter on foot, sat wearied near the shoulders of 
rd ; he tried to revive him with water ; he succeeded not in 



buon, MS. in a neighbouring wood. Now they 

holt qfyeafon: see 1. 2598 and come out, with every mark of shame 

nes 2417 and 2529. Beowulf and confusion, 

ft his eleven companions on the ^'^^ wlitan. Thorpe understands 

the bluff, whence they had a this of Beowulf looking on Wiglaf ; 

ew of the combat. Alarmed but this seems impossible after the 

fierr exhalations which issued full description of tne parting of »oul 

he Dragon's jaws, all of them, and body m lines 2819, 2820, 
f alone excepted, took refuge 

A A 2 
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wehte liine waetre : him wiht ne speow ; 
2866 ne meahte he on eorSan, pe&h he u8e wel, 

on \)&m frum-gdre feorh gehealdan, 

ne faes wealdendes willan oncirran ; 

wolde d6m Godes dsfedum rsfedan 

gumena gehwylcum, swA he nii gen d&S. 
2860 pd waes oet ]p&m geongum grim andswaru 

6S-begete p&m pe ser his elne forleds. 

Wigldf maSelode, Weohstdnes sunu, 

sec[g] sdrig-ferS seah on unle6fe : 

pset, Id ! mvpg secgan se pe wyle 86S sprecan, 
2806 Jjaet se mon-dryhten, se eow j?a maSmas geaf, 

eored-geatwe, pe ge J^aer on-standaS ; 

jronne he on ealu-bence oft gesealde 

heal-sittendum helm and byrnan, 

}:e6den his j^egnum, swylce he j?rydlicost 
2870 ohwaer feor oSSe nedh findan meahte, 

J?aet he g^nunga giiS-gewsedu 

this at all ; nor might he on earth, however much he gave, preserve 
the chieftain's life, nor change the Almighty's will ; the doom of 
God would finally decide for each man, as He now yet doeth. Then 
the yonng man returned quickly a fierce answer to those who had 
losfc their valour. 

Wiglaf spake, Weohstan's son ; the sad-hearted man looked on 
the hated ones : * Lo ! this may he say, who desireth to speak 
truth, that the liege-lord who gave you those arms of price, the 
cavalry trappings in which ye stand there, (when he on ^he ale- 
bench often used to give helmet and coat of mail to those sitting in 
the hall, the prince to his thanes, such as he could find anywhere 
of the most splendid sort far or near,) absolutely flung away in vain 



k 



'^* wehtSf pf. of weccan. lb. gpeop, 
MS. 

*^* wel, MS. ; Thorpe, welan, 
' wealth.' Ettmiiller translates ' wie 
sehr auch er ihn liebte'; but no such 
meaniog can be given to Mf5e. The 
passage is probably corrupt. 

*»" mht, MS.; u^an, Thorpe, 
Grein. 



'^®* his elne forleaa. This is a 
peculiar Anglo-Saxon constraction, 
the sing, being used where we should 
expect the plur. ; comp. 1. 1686, para 
J>e on Sceden-iqge sceattas dalde. 

2870 otve?', MS. 

2®'^ g^nungaytk form oi gegnunga, 
^ absolutely,' ' utterly.' 
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wraSe forwurpe. pd hyne wig begeat, 
nealles folc-cyning fyrd-gesteaUum 
gylpan f orfte ; hwajSre him God uBe, 

2876 sigora waldend, psQt he hyne sylfne gewracc 
kna mid eege, p& him waes elnes f earf. 
Ic him lif-wra^e lytle meahte 
aetgifan aBt giiSe, and ongan swd-)?eah 
ofer min gemet nseges helpan : 

2880 symle waes pf ssemra, ]?onne ic sweorde drep 
ferhS-geniSlan ; fyran swidor 
weoU of gewitte. Wergendra to lyt 
j?rong ymbe fe6den, f d hyne si6 frag becwom. 
Nii sceal sinc-f ego and sweord-gifu, 

2885 eall ^Sel-wyn, eowrum cynne 
lufen alicgean : lond-rihtes m6t 
f sere mseg-burge monna aeghwylc 

those warlike accoutrements. When battle surprised him, the 
people's king needed not by any means to boast of his comrades on 
the march : yet God, the ordainer of victories, granted him that he 
alone with his blade might avenge himself, when he had need of 
valour. I was able to give him a little succour in the fight, and at 
all events began to help my kinsman beyond my measure ; ever was 
he the worse, when with my sword I smote the deadly adversary ; 
the fire less strongly boiled up within him (?). Too few defenders 
thronged around their prince, when the emergency came upon him. 
Now shall the taking of treasure and the distribution of swords, 
all joy of estates, and kindness (?), cease for your kindred : each 
man of the clan-burgh may go about destitute of land-right, after 



2872 beffet, MS. 

2877 liJL>ijfyf*aiSe, lit. ' life-protection.' 

2881 fyran sm^or, MS. I prefer 
Ilieger*s correction, /vr imswitar, to 
that of the other editors— /yr ran 
sipt^or : see 1. 2701. 

2882 of geioittey lit. 'from his intel- 
lect.* Thorpe renders ' irom his en- 
trails.' gewitte can hardly be the 
original reading, but I cannot suggest 
anv better. lb. fergendra, MS. 

2884 Hu, MS. ; iVw, Edd. 

2886 lufena Ucgeariy MS. Grein 



corrects lufen alicgean, connecting 
lufen with the Goth, lubaina, and 
translating it 'hope.* The word 
occurs again in 'Daniel,* 7^, Naho- 
chodono88or on nyd dide Israela 
beajm ofer ealle lufen , . , , to weorc 
peotoum ; where, ' in violation of all 
clemency,* or * Mndness,* seems to be 
the meaning. This sense suits the 
present passage also. 

2887 nuBg-hurge, The names of 
hundreds of towns and villages in 
England explain what a mcpg-hurg 
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idcl liweorfan, sySSan ccSelingas 
fcorran gefricgean fledm eoweme, 
i>>00 dtiinledsan deed. DeAS biS s^lla 
curia gchwylcum }H>iine edwit-lif. 



XL. 

Ileht f A j^a^t heaSo-weorc t6 hagaii bi6dan, 

up ofcr cg-clif, J?a)r f aet eorl-werod, 

morgen-longne doeg, m6d-gi6inor sset, 
!>Ma5 bord-htcbbende, b^ga on w^num, 

elide d6gores, and eft-cymes 

Icofes monnes. Lyt swlgode 

niwra spella se ):e nses gerdd ; 

ac he soSlice sa)gde ofer ealle : 
2000 Nil is wil-geofa Wedra le6da, 

dryliten GeAta, dedS-bedde fajst : 

that nobles from afar shall learn of yonr fliglit, your inglori( 
di't'd. Death is better for every earl than ignominious life ! ' 



XL. 

Then commanded he to proclaim that great work at the palis «3d 
u]) over the sea-clifF where that troop of earls all the day long Ii«a( 
eat in grieving mood, having their shields, in expectation of \^cfth 
things, the day's end and the return of the man beloved, latile 
did ho who rode on the ness keep silence about the new tidings, bo^ 
he tnily said concerning all [things] : * Now is the bountiful giver 
of the Weders' people, the lord of the Geatas, stiff on the bed of 



was. Reading, Barking, Roding, 
Eatinp:ton,&c.,mean the settlements 
occupied after the OoDquest by the 
m€B(f(Sa9 or clans of the Bsedmgas, 
Barcingas, and Rodingas, and the 
town of the Eatingas. 

28W ecg-clify MS: 

^^^ to hagan. The haga must 
have been the defensive enclosure 
(palisade, or vallum and fossa, or 
both) round Beowulf s xoic-sted or 



capital. The word occurs in the 
O.E. hey-wardj and the Fr. %c. 
Here a number of Beowulf s cluef 
nobles awaited anxiously the result 
of the fight. The messenger sent 
by WiglaJ arrives and makes them 
a long speech, in which he contrives 
to incorporate a regular history of 
the war carried on some sixty or 
seventy years before between the 
Swedes and the Geatas. 
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wunaS waal-raeste, wyrmes dsfedum ; 

him on efii ligeS ealdor-gewinna, 

seax-bennum se6c : sweorde ne meahte 
^5 on f dm aglsfecean senige j^inga 

wunde gewyrcean. Wiglaf siteS 

ofer Biowulfe, byre Wihstdnes, 

eorl ofer o'Srum unlifigendum ; 

healdeS hige-maeSum hedfod-wearde 
lo le6fes and l&Ses. Nii is le6dum w6n 

orleg-hwile, sySSan under[ne] 

Fronciim and Frysum fyll cyninges 

wide weorSe'S. Waes si6 wroht scepen 

heard wiS Hugas, sySSan Hygeldc cwom 
^5 faran fl6t-herge on Fresna land, 

p2dr hyne Hetware hilde gehnsegdon, 

elne gee6don mid ofer-maBgene, 

pa^t se bym-wiga biigan sceolde, 

feoU on feSan : nalles fra3twe geaf 
)20 ealdor duguSe. Us waes d sySSan 

1 ; he dwelleth in the repose of the slain throngh the Serpent's 
! Beside him lieth his deadly antagonist sick from the gashes 
le knife : with the sword he could not by any means inflict a 
id on the monster. Wiglaf, the son of Weohstan, sitteth over 
mlf, one earl over another who is lifeless ; in distress of soul 
oldeth chief guard [both] of friend and foe. Now may the 
le expect a time of strife, as soon as the king's fall shall become 
ly known to the Franks and the Frisians. The quarrel was 
a up strongly against the Hugas, after that Higelac came, 
g with a fleet to the Frisians' land, where the Hetware van- 
led him in fight, valiantly went [against him] with superior 
), so that the mailed warrior was forced to bow, fell amid his 
; not then did the prince give spoils to his nobles. To us 



«t&r, MS. ; seax, Kemble, hidden,' ' openly ' : cf. * Satan,' 1. 1, 

36. pat wear^ undetfie eor^huendum. 

' Jdgefncedum : see 1. 2442. *^^* Hygelac cwom. Again the 

undei'f MS. Thorpe supplies unfortunate raid of Hygelac in Fries- 

; Grein suggests undenie, ' not land ; of. 1. 2367. 
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Mere-Wioinga milts ungyfeSe. 

Ne ic t6 Swe6-)?e6de sibbe oSSe tre6we 

wihte ne w^ne ; ac waBS wide cuS 

|?2ette Ongen)?io ealdre besnySede 
2925 HseScyn Hre'Sling, wiS Hrefiia-wudu, 

fd for onmedlan serest ges6htoii 

Gedta le6de giiS- Scylfingas. 

Sona him se fr6da faeder Ohtheres 

eald and egesfuU, hond-slyht ageaf ; 
2930 [abre6t brim-wisan brj^da heorde, 

gomela io-meowlan golde berofene, 

Onelan modor, and Ohtheres] ; 

and J?d folgode feorh-geniSlan, 

6S'5aBt hi oS-e6don earfoSlice 
2935 in Hrefnes-holt, hUfordledse. 

Besaet ]p& sin-herge sweorda Idfe, 

wundum werge : wedn oft geh^t 

earmre te6hhe, ondlonge niht; * 

never after that was granted tlie favonr of the Merovingians. Nor 
do I expect at all any peace or faith from the Swedish people, for 
it was widely known that Ongentheow had deprived of life HsetScyn, 
son of BLre^l, near the Ravens' wood, when in their pride the 
warrior Scyldings first invaded the people of the Geatas. Soon the 
sage father of Ohthere, old and formidable, gave him a heavy blow : 
[The old sea-captain carried away from the Brides' hearth a yonng 
damsel with gold adorned, the mother of Onela and Ohthere,] and 
then pursued his deadly enemies until they retreated with difficulty 
into the Ravens' wood, having lost their lord. Then with a great 
army he beset the remnant left by the sword, weary with their 
wounds ; often did he, all the night long, threaten woe to the hapless 



2921 3fg^g wioingas, MS. 'The lines make no sense in their present 

Merovingian kings of the Franks context: see 1. 2472, note. lb. 

have never shown us any favour brim-tvisan, MS. ; correct brim- 

since that day : ' see Introduction, toisa. 

p. xviii. '^'^ to (for iu) memvlaUy * a once- 

2*25 J3[a^ceny MS. maiden.' For gerofene Thorpe sug- 

2930 This and the two following gests gehrodene. 
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cwaeS he on mergenne m^ces ecgum 
io gr^tan wolde, sume on galg-tre6wu, 

[ftiglum] to gamene. Fr6for eft gelamp 

sdrig-m6dum, somod sfer-dsfege, 

sySSan hie Hygeldces horn and b;^man 

gealdor ongeaton, p& se g6da com, 
^ le6da dugu^, on last faran. 



XLI. 

Waes si6 swdt-swaSu Swe6na and Gedta, 
wael-raes wera, wide ges;^ ne ; 
hii ]?a folc mid him fsfehSe t6-wehton. 
Gew^t him J?d se g6da mid his gaedelingum, 
50 fr6d fela-ge6mor5 faesten s^ean ; 
eorl OngenJ?io ufor oncirde ; 
haBfde Higeldces hilde gefrunen, 

: he said that in the morning he would assail them with the 
of the sword, and hang some on gallows-trees, to give sport to 
irds. Comfort came back to the sad-hearted men with break 
ff as soon as they heard Higelac's horn and the blast of his 
)et8, when the good prince came marching on the track with 
steran warriors of the people. 



XLI. 

lat gorj field of the Swedes and the Geatas, that deadly on- 
it of men was widely seen, how the peoples, one with the other, 
3d enmity. Then the good chief, [Ongentheow] wise, deeply 
ng, went with his comrades to seek the stronghold, earl 
atheow retired inland ; he had heard of Higelac's war, the 



ffetan, MS., Grein ; mm, MS. '®*^ weora,^MB, 

/ii^/um is inserted conjecturally ^^® mid him seems to winter se, 

3rpe. ^^^ ufor, 'higher up,* 'up the 

Swona, MS. country.' 



B B 



ISC 

'wiooeK vis^cneft: wiSres ne truwode, 

Y^t^ ne »^iDiimiim oosacan nuhte^ 
26? hfa%o»b%eDdiim hard farstwaiMn^ 

bnm and bryde. Beah eft )\>iian 

e«H imder eorS-irealL pa waes a^ht boden 

Swa'ca leodanu segn Higdace. 

Frec.Sowonsr feme foni ofer-e6don ; 
2Crt? «y5&n Hre^Slingms to hagan Inmofon. 

pjer warS Ongenfio, ecgam sweorda, 

blcnxlen-fexa. on bid wrecen, 

l^spt se ^«e6d-<nnimg [afian soeolde 

Eafones kane dom. HTne vrrmcra 
»fV5 Wulf Wonreding wsepne gersehte, 

^*'^erml$hip of the provd [lader]: he trusted not in resista^::;-^ 
that he should be able to contend with the sea-men [ie. the Greah^^ 
or defend his tieasnxe, his diildren and bride, from the bold ses 
roT<T«. Aftenmrds the old man took lefage from thence nndep tin 
earth. wall. Then was porsnit proclaimed to the people of tie 
bwcfies, — Tictory to Higelac. Thej marched on over the peacefbi 
plain : afterwards the Hre^Qings pressed np to the fortificatibiz. 
There was the grisly-haired Ongentheow smitten in fight by tie 
edges of swords, so that the king was compelled to resign himself 
to the sole judgment [place himself at the mercy ?] of Eofor. Him, 
[Ongentheow], Wulf the son of Wonred fiercely struck at with his 

*^* tcionceg : Bee L 331. aUe only to their reigning &mily,so 

'^^ ansacan : see 1. 1942 and note. HnliSimgat appears to mean here the 

Thorpe understands this of ICgelac Geatas. For ford read /ar6. 

***^ €tht boden. Grein translates 
€fht, pereecutio, hoetilitap, connect- ^^^ At this part of the MS. the 

ing it, I suppose, with ehtanz see carelessness or ignorance of the scribe 

1. 159. For 8e(fn he proposes to read has given us a text fuU of hlmidew, 

iiige, I have followed this suggestion which we have no means of coirect- 

in the translation, though without ing with certainty. In 

much confidence that the true read- on hid wrecen, of which 

in^ is therehy restored. nothing, is tnmslated hy 

*•*• Freo^o-wonff eeems to mean pelled to delay/ and 

the open coimtry in which the Geatas Thorpe to an beado wr^ 

met with no resistance ; it stands in 2964, eafores must he a 

an antithesis to hagarty 'the palisade/ Eofores : see 1. 2993. In 1. 298f, the 

i.e.y the fortification round the chief MS. has feorh in and dropen, which 

city (see 1. 2892), which had to he is sheer nonsense. In 1. 2988, h^ 

carried hefore tney could penetrate has heen altered hy all the editors to 

further. As Scyldingas is used for hasron. In 1. 2990, ^cZ<©«<« is a blunder 

the Danes, though properly applic- ior geltBste, 
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fsBt him for swenge swdt sedrum sprong, 

forS under fexe. Nses he forht swd jreh, 

gomela Scylfing, ac forgeald hraSe 

wy rsan wrixle wael-hlem |H)ne : 
'^o sySSan j?e6d-cyniiig \ yder oncir Je ; 

ne meahte se snella sunu Wonredes 

ealdum ceorle hond-slyht giofan, 

ac he him on hedfde helm aer gescaer, 

f aet he bl6de £4h biigan sceolde, 
^75 feoU on foldan. Nass he fsege ]:a gyt ; 

ac he hyne gewyrpte, peah pe him wund hrine. 

L6t se hearda Higeldces pegn 

brddne mece, p& his br6Sor laeg, 

eald sweord e6tonisc, entiscne hehn 
)80 brecan ofer bord-weal : ]?a gebedh [se] cyning, 

folces hyrde ; wass him feorh dropen. 

pd wseron monige pe his maeg wriSon, 

ricone arserdon, p& him gerymed wearS, 

jrset hie wael-stowe wealdan m6ston, 
)86 jrenden redfode rinc o^rne. 

X)n, so that from the stroke, the blood sported forth from the 
3 xmder his long hair. For all that he was not frightened, the 
Scylfing, but repaid quickly that fell blow with a worse ex- 
ge, after that he, the great king, tnmed thitherwards ; nor 
it the nimble son of Wonred [ Wnlf ] give a stab to the old man, 
be [Ongentheow] first shore through the helmet on his head, 
lat, stained with blood, he was forced to bow, fell on the ground, 
WuK] was not yet doomed, but he recovered himself, though 
wound touched him nearly. Higelac's stout thane [Eofor] 
ed his broad blade, his old wondrous sword, when his brother 
)rostrate, to break the magic helmet [of Ongentheow] over the 
d of the shield ; — then the king stooped low, the shepherd of 
people ; his life was stricken down. Then there were many who 
id up the wounds [each of] his kinsman, raised him up quickly, 
1 the ground was cleared for them, so that they might be mas- 
of the place of carnage, while one warrior stripped another [of 
xmour]. They took Ongentheow's iron corselet, stout hilted 

' gescer, MS. ^^'^ hrade, MS. *^®' ricone^ a form of receney quickly. 

B B 2 
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Namon Ongen)?io iren bymau, 

heard swyrd hilted, and his helm 6omod ; 

hdres hyrste Higeldce bseron. 

[He p&m] fraBtwum feng, and him fsegre geh^t 

2990 ledn [on] le6dum, and gelsfeste swd. 
Geald |?one giiS-raes Gedta dryhten, 
HreSles eafora, ^d he to hdm becom, 
lofore and Wulfe mid ofer-maSmum: 
sealde hiora gehwaeSrum hund ]?usenda 

2995 landes and locenra bedga: ne J?orfte him jja lean 
oSwitan [gesl6gon. 

mon on middangearde, sySSan hie po, mserSa 
And \)& lofore forgeaf dngan dohtor, 
hdm-weorSunge, hyldo t6 wedde. 
pa3t ys si6 fseh'So and Be fe6ndscipe, 

3000 wsel-niS wera ; psBS pe ic [w^ne] hafo 
faet us s^ceaS t6 Swe6na le6de, 
syS«an hie gefricgea« fredn userne 
ealdorledsne, |:one pe fifer geheold, 

Bword, and helmet together ; to Higelac they bore the arms of the 
hoary veteran. He received these spoils, and graciously promised 
them rewards among the people, and performed it so. The lord of 
the Geatas, the heir of Hre^el, when he came home, paid Eofer 
and Wulf for that mnrderons struggle with costly treasures ; he gave 
to each of them a hundred thousand [pieces'] worth in land and closed 
jewels ; nor needed any man on earth to reproach them with those 
rewards, after they had performed those deeds of fame. And then 
to Eofor he gave his own daughter, an honour to his house, for a 
pledge of his favour. That is the feud and the enmity, the deadly 
quarrel of men, on account of which I have an expectation that the 
Swedish people will invade us, after they hear that he our lord is 



^^^^ he \am has perished firom the understand jewels (precious stones 

MS. (Thorpe). or enamel) enclosed in a gold or 

2®^ [cm] ; supplied by Kemble. silver setting. A good instance is 

The word is effaced from the MS. the celebrated Alfred Jewel in the 

2®^' md^Smam^ MS. Ashmolean Museum. 

'®®* hund Jntsendoy understand '^^ tcene is restored conjecturally 

gceatta : see 1. 2196. by Thorpe. ' 

^^^^ By locem'a hcaga we must ^^^ \e, MS., Grein. lb. leoda, MS. 
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vn!& hettendum, hord and rice, 
3005 sefter haeleSa hryre hwdte Scyldingas ; 

folc-raed fremede, oSSe furSur gen 

eorlscipe efhde. Nii is 6fost betost, 

)?a3t we |:e6d-C3ming |:aBr scedwian 

and j?one gebringan pe us bedgas geaf 
SOlO on dd-faere. Ne sceal &nes hwaet [hord, 

meltan mid j^&m m6digan; ac Jraer is maSma 

gold unrime, grimme geced[po]d ; 

and nii set siSestan, sylfes feore, 

bedgas [bebohjte ; p& sceal brond fretan, 
3015 aeled j^eccean, nalles eorl wegan 

maSSum t6 gemjmdum, ne majgS scyne 

habban on healse bring- weorSunge ; 

ac sceal ge6mor-m6d, golde beredfod, 

oft nalles sfene, el-land tredan ; 

^ead, who erewHle maintained against assailants hoard and king- 
dom, [governed] after the fall of heroes the martial Scyldings, 
Executed folk-counsel, or in yet other ways nobly bore himself. 
I^OTV haste is best, that we may look on onr true prince [lying] 
there, and bring him who gave us rings along to the funeral pile. 
^or shall anything belonging to a single man be consumed with the 
Valiant one, for there is a hoard of treasures, gold past counting, 
purchased at a cruel cost ; and now at the last he has purchased 
these jewels with his own life. Them shall fire consume, flame 
bnm, no earl shall bear a treasure in commemoration, nor fair 
maiden have on her neck the ornaments of rings ; but, sad at heart, 
deprived of gold, often not once must he tread a strange land ; now 



^ red, MS.; rad, Kemble, 
Grain. 

*^^ eorlscipe efnde, Ut. 'accom- 
plished nobleness.' lb. 3fc, MS. ; 
corrected to Nu by Kemble and 
Thorpe. 

'°®® l^eod-cyning^ a king belonging 
to the people ; see 1. 2 : one whose 
title rested not on conquest, but on 
descent from the m}i;bical heroic 
ancestor of the nation. For instance, 
Oswald, being descended from Ida, 



was a feod-cyntnff in Bemicia ; but 
Penda, king of Mercia, who traced 
his descent from Oreoda and Ofl'a, 
though he conquered Bernicia and 
reigned over it for a time, could never 
have been regarded as a ^^eodrcyniny 
there. 

8010 seel, MS. 

'®i* All of the word but -te has 
perished, but the amount of vacant 
space suits hehohte (Grein) better 
than hohte (Thorpe). 



8020 nii sc here-wiaa hleahtor alegde, 

gamen and glei-dre^ra. ForSon eceal gdr wcsan 
monig morgen-ceald muudum bewunden, 
hoifeii on handa ; nalles hearpun sw^g 
wigend weccean ; ac se wonna hrefn 

3025 fuB ofer fffigura fela reordian, 

eame secgan hii him set tete speow, 
(jenden he wi? wulfe wa;l redfodc. 
Swd se Becg hwdta secgende wses 
IdSra spella ; be ne ledg fela 

SOao wyrda ne worda. Weorod eall ards, 
e6don unbli^ under Earna-nces, 
wollen-teare wundur scedwiau. 
Fiindon fd on sandc sawulledane, 
hlin-bed bealdan, J^one pe him hringas geaf 

3036 jferran mielum : J^d wtea ende-daeg 

g6duin gegongcn, Jrajt se giiS-cyning, 
Wedra Jic6den, wundor-dedSe ewealt. 
^r hi Jjajr gesegan syllicran wibt, 

the army-Icader haa ceased from lai^hter, sport and the joy of 
Bong. For this canse maay a spear, cold at moming, shall be 
grasped by the palma, upheaved in hands ; by no means shall the 
warrior wakec the mneio of the harp, but the dusky raven eager 
OTer the fallen shall utter mach, say to the eagle, how at the meal 
he sped, while with the wolf he made rapine among the slain.' 

Tbus t^e keen soldier recounted bis hatefiil tidings ; he lied not 
nnch, either as to destiaieB or words. The band all arose, sadly 
they went under the Eagle's Neas with weUing tears to behold the 
wonder. Then they fonnd on the sand the hfeless [ohief] laid on 
his bier, him who gave tbem rings in former times : then had his 
nlfMiTiy day oome for the good warrior, so that the bmve king, 
tliu raler of the Wedere, perished by a marvellona death. First, 




""' The death of Beowulf, em- iomathing else to do than give thom- 

holiimiiiig tbe neighbotiring iititinnB mItw op to the delighta oi muBic. 

bi «tt«c£ Ihe GeutM, wOl be the "" Samaiua: see L 2417. 

'rjn of long Biiil bliiodj wwb, •••* UHn,MS.}Con«ctedbyQiiami 

I wladi wiirrioiB will hnve (Thorpe). 
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wyrni on wonge, wiSerrsfehtes f^aer, 
3040 IdSne licgean. Wa3S se leg-draca, 

grimlic gr^e, gledum beswsfeled. 

Se wa^s fiftiges f6t-gemearces 

lang on legere ; lyft-wynne heold 

nihtes hwilum, nySer eft gewdt 
3045 dennes ni6sian ; wa3S J?d dedSe faest ; 

haefde eorS-scrafa ende genyttod. 

Him big-st6dan bunan and orcas ; 

discas lagon, and d^e swyrd, 

6mige )?urh-etene, swd hie wiS eorBan fieSm 
3050 l^usend wintra j?aBr eardodon : 

|?onne wsbs psst yrfe edcen-craeftig, 

iii-monna gold, galdre bewunden, 

f set J?dm hring-sele hrinan ne m6ste 

gnmena sfenig, nefne God sylfa, 
3055 sigora s6S kyning sealde p&m pe he wolde, 

(He is manna gehyld), hord openian, 

efhe swd-hwylcum manna swd him gemet )?uhte. 

they had seen there a still stranger thing, the loathly Serpent lying 
opposite on the plain. The Fire-Drake, a ghastly horror, was 
Bcorched by flames. It was fifty feet long by measure on its lair, 
it used to take its aerial pleasure in the night season, and afterwards 
went down to visit its den : then it was stiff in death, it had used 
its earth-cave for the last time. Beside it stood bowls and cnps, 
dishes lay there, and swords of price, rusty, eaten through, as they 
on the lap of earth a thousand winters had there remained. At 
that time was that heritage of primeval men mightily bound round 
by an enchantment, so that no man might approach that ring-hall, 
onlesB God Himself the true King of victories should have given to 
whom He would, (He is man's defence) to open the Hoard, even to 
whatsoever man it seemed meet to Him. 



«o*9 etme, MS. 300 jrears (1. 2278), and we are here 

^^^ yvsend wintra. The poet is reqmred to suppose that successive 

Uheral of time : the Hoard had been j^enerations of sea-rovers had owned 

in the possession of the Dragon for it for 700 years previously. 
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XLII. 

pji wres jrosvne frot se siB ne pih 

{"sim ye unrihte inne gehj'dde 
.v»*-^ wnvre under wealle. Weard ser ofsl&h 

fvixn Slime, yA s\6 fsehS gewearS 

pMvreoen wrA?5lice. Wundur hwar, |7onne 

i%>rl ellen-nSf ende gefere 

lif-ireisceafta, ^nne leng ne nucg 
.a>v^ moil mid his magum medu-sald biian ? 

Swa w;vs Biowulfe, y& he biorges weard 

suhto searo-niSas ; seolfa ne cu^ 

J-urh hwjTt his wonilde gedAl weorSan sceolde; 

s>^'a hit o% domes dieg di6pe benemndon 
?^.Vv^ [viVinas m*pe, fa JTaxt |:a?r dydon, 

|*;rt >o secg wjpre s\Tinum scyldig, 

hi nnim geheaSerod, hell-bendum faest, 

wo'.iiinum ge>vitnad, se ]x)ne wong strade. 

XLII. 

Vl'ss-v. xras :i *^x»n that the adventure did not thrive for him who 
\\r\-' c:V.'\v ^•••-^ h'Mion within costly things nnder the walL The 
>V,-%*\l<v. tr<: V.Ad slain some few; then was the feud terribly 
A\ ovvTiAl. Whon^ is the wonder, when a proud earl journeys to the 
ov.vl v^:* \'.\c ovov.tji 01* l;ft\ when he may no longer, a man amid his 
k:v..iris5. ::.h*b:r tho moad-seat ? So it was with Beowulf, when he 
at;jK*ki\i >\*:h h.>siiIo Iwto the Warden of the hill ; he himself knew 
roT tV.tx^ucV. wUa; "^'^uso' his parting from the world was to be, as 
jri>\i! i^ri:*,oo< soltvv.uly buned it till Doomsday, who put that trea- 
^u'.v tiiotxN tlui: tho uian should be guilty of sin, imprisoned in idol- 
siiiiotiia:-ios fast in holMvnds, dedled with stains, who should tread 



^^^ K*^,^v. MS., a in 1. :?rri. verb ff^rtUltrn (Fn<rl. ' 8tTide *), which 

**•'' ^riiiiV, MS. ; |*r\^l>ably tn^ir. a t!iX*s not elsewhen? occiu*. 
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Naes he gold-hwaste : gearwor haefde 
375 Agendes est ^r gescedwod. 

WigUf ma'Selode, Wihstdnes sunu : 

Oft sceal eorl monig, ^nes willan, 

wraeca dre6gan, swA us geworden is. 

Ne meahton we gelsferan le6ftie |7e6den, 
}80 rices hyrde, rsfed fienigne, 

faet he ne gr^tte gold-weard )?one ; 

lete hyne licgean )?aBr he longe waes, 

wicum wunian, &« wonild-ende. 

Heoldon hedh gesceap ; hord ys gescedwod, 
086 grimme gegongen ; waes psdt gife^ t6 swiS, 

pe )?one [}?eoden] |?yder ontyhte. 

Ic waes l^aer-inne, and |78Bt eall geond-seah, 

recedes geatwa, p& me ger;^med waes, 

nealles sw^slice siS al^ed 
090 inn under eorS-weall. Ic on 6fo8te gefeng 

micle mid mundum msegen-byrSenne 

1 spot. He was not keen after gold, more readily would he have 
i seen the bonnty of the owner. 

Wiglaf spake, the son of Wihstan : * Many an earl must often, 
the sake of one, sufiPer wretchedness, as hath befallen us. Nor 
ht we teach our dear prince, the kingdom's shepherd, any coun- 
that he would not approach that gold- warden, but let him lie 
re he long was, abide in his dwelling till the world's end. They 
3 fulfilled their high destiny ; the Hoard is laid open to view, 
been sternly won ; that gift was too strong which urged him 
Dwulf ] thither. I was therein and surveyed all that, the furni- 
1 of the house, when the way was cleared for me, a passage 
oitted, by no means pleasantly, in under the earth-wall. I 
ily seized with my hands a great ponderous burden of hoard 



'* Nas he gold-hwcBte, I can described, by rifling the Hoard with- 

;h no definite meaning to this out permission ; much rather would 

mce as it stands. If with Thorpe he have purchased the favour of its 

ead geceapody the meaning may owner, and so obtained a share of it 

he (feeowulf ) was not covetous lawfully. 

gold, and therefore never would '^^^ areogelS, MS . ; dreogan, Thorpe ; 

incurred the curse just before wreec ddreogan, Grein. 

C C 



kc<fd-9«tRoiMk hider 6t stber 

cjnins^ mirann ; cwioo ware ^ g'^n&y 
' crvhtig : worn call gespraBc 
Q geh%ix and eowic gretan h^t ; 
I git geworfakMi sefter wines cUedum 
tede beorh fooe hean, 
and nueme. swa he manna waes 

wigiecd weorSfaQoat wide geond eor&n, 
*:<x* ^nden he borh-welan brucui m66te. 

I'lon nd efstan oSre 

d«vn and $«ecean searo-ge^Tsec, 

wundor under weaDe : ic eow wisige, 

YaH ge genoge neon sceawiaS 
tK^ beagas and brM gold. Sie si6 bfler gearo, 

a^re gnefiied« Jxmne we dt cymen, 

and ^onne geferian fredn oseme. 

leofne mannan, ftst he longe sceal 

on f^aes waldendes wsere geJ>olian. 

tmsnres. bore them oat bither to my kiiifir : then he was still alive, 
sensible and conscious : a great nnmber of things did the old man 
saj in sadness, and commanded me to greet yon ; prayed that ye 
would, in ret am for the deeds of yoar kind lord, throw ap at the 
place of the bale-fire a lofty barrow, great and glorions, even as he 
was the worthiest warrior among men all the earth oyer, while he 
might enjoy the wealth of the bargh. Come now, let ns hasten the 
second time, to see and seek the pile of corions things, the marvels 
at the wall ! I will shew yon the way, that ye may snfficiently 
examine afresh the jewels and the broad gold. Let the bier be 
ready, quickly provided, when we come out, and then let us carry 
our master, the man beloved, where under the Almighty's protection 
he must long abide. 



*^ fone seems to be inserted in *'^* Uton : see L 1390, note. For 

consequence of a confufdon of ideas the missing word, tifie is supplied bj 

between the part of the writer, to Grundtvig and Grein. 
whom it would be natural to say, ^*^ neon « niwany is used, as Grein 

Uhat high barrow/ and the part of points out, in ' Andreas,' 1. 1178. lb. 

Wiglaf, who could not so speak ne on9ceawid6y Thorpe, 
before it was built. 
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10 Het p& gebe6dan byre Wihstdnes, 

haele liilde-de6r, haeleSa monegum 

bold-Agendra, f aet hie bsfel-wudu 

feoiran feredon, folc-dgende, 

g6dum t6-g^nes : nii sceal gl^d fretan, 
^15 (weaxan wonna leg), wigena strengel, 

fone pe oft gebdd isem-sciire ; 

fonne strsela storm, strengum gebseded, 

8c6c ofer scyld-weall, sceaft nytte heold, 

fe'Ser-gearwum liis fldne fulle6de. 
^120 Huru se snotra sunu Wihstdnes 

acigde of corSre cyninges fegnas 

syfone [to-som]ne fa selestan, 

e6de eahta sum under inwit-hr6f. 

Hilde-rinc sum on handa baer 
5125 8eled-le6man, se pe on orde geong. 

NaBS \)& on hlytme hwd psdt hord strude, 

sySBan or-wearde sfenigne dsfel 

Then the son of Wihstan, the man daring in war, commanded a 
lost of heroes, owners of manors, that they (owners of vassals) 
Bhonld bring wood for the bale-fire from far to where the good chief 
lay ; — ^now must the flame consume (the lurid fire wax high) the 
strongest of warriors, who often stood against the iron shower when 
a storm of arrows, urged by the string, flew over the shield- wall, 
the shaft performed its office, [and], equipped with feather gear, 
ministered to the arrow. 

Truly the prudent son of Wihstan summoned together from the 
court seven kings' thanes, the best, and entered, himself the eighth, 
under the fatal roof. A certain warrior who went at the head bore 
in his hand a lighted torch. It was not then a matter of lot who 
should plunder the Hoard, after the men saw some part remaining 



•*^* weaxan, MS., which Grain tan only. lb. strengel, MS. Kemble 

takes in the sense of 'consume'; and Thorpe suggest J76n^e/; «^r«7i^e8^, 

vjyrdan, Thorpe. The word is pro- Grein. 

bably corrupt ; but taking things as '^** /^crffi?*, MS. Ib.Jlanefull eode, 

they stand, 1 prefer, with Heyne, to MS. ijfktna fyU eode, Thorpe, ' the 

place the half-line in a parenthesis, fall of arrows went ' ; see ftd-code in 

and make atrengel the object of fre- Grain's Diet 
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Becgas gesegon on eele wunian, 
Isfene licgan ; Ijt cfenig mearn, 

3130 l^aet hie 6fostlice tit geferedon 

d;^re magmas. Dracan ec scufon, 
W3n:m ofer weall-clif, leton wseg niman, 
fl6d faeSmian, fraetwa hyrde. 
paer waes wunden gold on wsen hladen, 

3135 aeghwses unrim ; aeSeling geboren, 
hdr kilde [rinc] t6 Hr6nes-na3S8e. 



XLIII. 

Him p& gegiredon GeAta le6de 
dd on eorBan unwAclicne, 
helm-behongen, hilde-bordum, 
3140 beorhtum bymum, sw4 he b^na wa3S, 
Alegdon p& t6-midde8 msfeme f e6den 

in the hall unguarded, lying defenceless ; little did any one mourn 
that they speedily carried out the precious jewels. They shoved 
away the Dragon, the Serpent, over the wall-cliff; they let the waves 
take, the flood close upon, the keeper of the treasures. Then was 
the twisted gold of every sort beyond counting loaded upon a wain ; 
the prince, the hoary warrior, was borne to Hrones-Ness. 



XLIII. 



Then the people of the Geatas made ready for him on the ground 
a mighty funeral pile, hung with helmets, with war-shields, with 
bright coats of mail, as he had petitioned. Then the lamenting 
warriors laid down in the midst of it the famous prince, their lord 



'^'* ec scufm, MS. Thorpe reads ■"* alSelinge horen, MS. ; ai^eling 

edc scufon ; Bouterwek proposes barenj Grein ; geboren, Thorpe. 

^«cu/bn, which is adopted by Gfrein. ^^^^ hildelnnc], Thorpe; hilde^ 

8»»* \)at, MS. ; par, Kemble, [deorl Gram. 
Thorpe, 
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haeleS lii6feiide, hldford le6fiie : 

ongunnon J?d on beorge bsel-fyra maest 

wigend weccan : wudu-r^c astah 
145 sweart of swio-Sole, sw6gende leg, 

w6pe bewunden ; wind-blond gelaeg, 

6SSaBt he fast bdn-hiis gebrocen haefde, 

hdtonhreSre. Higum unr6te 

m6d-ceare msendon mon-dryhtnes cwealm ; 
160 swylce ge6mor-gyd .... under 

..... heorde .... 

sorg-cearig sselde .... nedh, 

psdt hi6 hyre .... gas hearde 

.... ode wa . . ylla won ... 
155 . . . . egesan hydo hafda 

.... heofon r^ce swealg. 

ired ; theii began the chiefs to kindle the greatest of bale-fires 
le Mound ; the wood-smoke rose upwards, black oyer the blaze ; 
roaring fire, encompassed by weeping, the wind-tumnlt was 
.ed, until it [the fire], hot on the breast, had consumed the 
. Sad in soul, dejectedly they mourned the death of their 

I lord ; as with sorrowftd chant under the hearth 

. . . afiSicted gave near .... that 

of the terror 

leavens swallowed up in the smoke. Then the people of the 



^ sweart of svjic^ole, MS. ; as if 
^er swicfiole, Kemble believed 
he saw in this word a compound 
ed from ewican and ^olf deal| 

; and translated it *wood-de- 
)r/ Thorpe also sees 'deal' in 
ast syllable of the word, and 
lates ' swart, from the Swedish 
But Bouterwek (Haupt, 
)hnft, XI.) argues that svnd^ole 
lere clerical error for swio^olej 

smo^ol which, again is a 
lern form (like Biowulf, On-- 
&c.), for 8we6(5ol or swa^ul, 
fire. With these forms com- 
bhe Icel. «irt^«, to burn, and the 



M.H.G. swadem, vapour. But the 
true forms, Bouterwek considers^ are 
9weol&6, 9walu'6 ; see 1. 782 : and cf. 
9ioSlan in 1. 2713. This view seems 
to me imdoubtedly correct. 

314* let, MS. ; leg, Thorpe, Grein. 

»i*^ ]>d, MS. ; f «^, Thorpe. 

3150-3155 The upper portion off. 203»» 
of the MS. is now m a deplorable 
condition. 

'1** hydo hafda, inserted by Thorke- 
lin after ^e«an, are omitted by Thorpe; 
they are, therefore, I suppose, no 
longer legible. 

3i*« se^, MS. 
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Geworhton J^a Wedra Ie6de 

hlsew on hliSe ; se wass hedh and brad, 

wspg-liSendum wide t6 s^^ne ; 

31C0 and betimbredon on tyn dagum 
bcadu-r6fe8 be^n ; bronda be . . . 
wealle beworhton, swd hit weorSiicost 
fore-snotre men findan mihton. 
Hi on beorg dydon bedgas and siglu, 

3i(S5 eall swylce hyrsta, swylce on horde cer 
niS-hydige men genumen hsefdon : 
forleton eorhi gestre6n eorSan healdan, 
gold on gre6te, j^esr hit nii gen lifa^ 
[yldum] 8wd unnyt swd hit [&t] wsbs. 

3170 pd ymbe hls&w ridan hilde de6re . . . 
acSeling .... eahtt twelfa 
woldon .... cwitSan, cyning ms&nan, 
word-gyd wrecan, and ymb [wer] sprecan ; 
eahtodon eorlscipe, and his ellen-weorc 

3175 duguSum demdon, Bwd hit ge[defe] biS, 

Weders wrought a monnd on the hill, which was high and broad, 
if^-idelj visible to 8ea-&riBg men : and during ten days built up the 
beacon of the glorious chief : they surrounded with a wall the best 
of funeral piles, as far-seeing men might find it most honourable and 
becoming. They placed on the barrow rings and jewels, all of such 
ornaments as in tne Hoard erewhile men of violence had taken : 
they let the earth hold the treasure of earls, the gold in the sand, 
where it now yet remaineth, as useless to men as it [formerly] was. 

Then round the mound rode the warriors, the nobles 

of all the twelve, would ...... declare, mourn their king, utter 

chants and speak about the man ; they prized his valour and his 
mighty deeds nobly judged ; as it is fitting that a man 



"»*8 lide,US,) for W»8c see 1.1892. «"<> riodan, MS.; ridon, Thorpe; 

'"* et, MS. ; weeff, Kemble, Thorpe, ridan, Grein. 
'"* bronda hetogt, Grein. ■"' ythh se, MS. ; worn, Thorpe ; 

'*** b^, MS. ; beagas, Thorpe. ymb wer, Grein. 
'*** nilS-hydige mm ; see L 2249 *'®^ hryre is supplied by Thorpe ; 

and note. the word is illegible to Thorkelia. 
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J^t mon his wine-dryhten wordum herge, 
ferh«um freoge, foime he forS scyle 
of lic-haman, . . . • weorBan. 
Swd begnomodon Gedta le6de 
8180 hldfordes pir^re], heorS-genedtas ; 
cwsedon Jaet he wfiere woruld-cyninga 
manna mildust [and mon-]J?w8ferost, 
le6dum HSost and 16f-geomo8t. 

should praise his kind lord with words, love him with the heart, 

when he must go forth firom the body and become 

So monmed the people of the G^tas, his hearth-companions, 
for their lord's Ml ; said that he was, among world-kings, the 
mildest and the kindest of men, most gracious to his people and 
most desirous of praise. 

'*®' To show the progressiye de- -Jnwprojf, while to Thorkelin the 

terioration of the MS. I may observe, whole word was legible, though in 

that of the word movi^yuxBrost only his bungling way he has written it 

'St is now legible. Thorpe reads mondhrcertut. 
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BROSINGA MENE. 

Lines 1197-1201. 

Nsenigne ic under swegle s^lran hyrde 
hord-ma8Sum haeleSa, sySSan Hama aetwaeg 
to here-b3rrhtan byrig Br6singa mene, 
sigle and sinc-faBt : searo-niSas fealh 
Eormenrices ; geceds 6cne rsed. 

This * Brosinga mene * is the * Brisinga men * mentioned in the 
Edda. The passage is in the Hama/rshevint (Recovery of the Ham« 
mer), Thrym, the chief of the Thnrsar (giants) of Jotunheim^ 
steals Thor's hammer, and tells Loki that he wiU not restore it 
unless Preyja is given him to wife. Thor begs Preyja to dress her- 
self in bridal array, and come with him to Jotunheim : she is very 
wroth, and trembles with rage ; * in shivers flew the famed Brisinga 
men.' She reuses to go. The ^sir hold connsel, and Heimdall 
advises that Thor shall dress himself np as a bride, take the Brisinga 
men, and go to Jotnnheim. Thor reluctantly consents. Thrym is 
overjoyed when he sees the supposed Freyja. A dramatic scene 
follows : he orders the hammer, Miolnir, to be brought out and laid 
on the bride's knee ; then Thor slays with it Thrym and all the 
Jotun race. 

In this Saga men means * necklace ; ' but in other passages of 
the Edda it is used for any sort of jewel or costly ornament. 

W. Grimm {Heldensage, p. 17) translates Brosinga mene * Bro- 
singe Schatz,' the treasure of the Brosings. This is because he is 
inclined to see in the passage an allusion to the vast treasure which 
Saxo relates to have been amassed by Jarmeric (Eormenric), one of 

D D 
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tilt* Danish kingn, and stored up in a strong castlo on a high rock, 
with fonr fi^tos. This castlo would be the Iwre-hyrhte hurh of our 
poem. Acoordinpr to Saxo, the castle was stormed by some * Helles- 
pontincs/ aideil by the spells of the witch Gndrun ; but we are not 
told what became of the treasure. 

Jacob Grimm, in the Deutsche Myihohgie^ p. 283, would connect 
hrofinga with the M. H. O. briaen, breia, (nodare, nodis constringere). 
In the necklace of Frejja he sees the necklace of Aphrodite {Hi/mn 
to Vm, H8), and also her loye-compelling girdle (II. XIV). He 
understands by men, not ' treasure,' but ' necklace.' 

Ik)uterwck (II. Z. XI. 90) declares that eorcnan-stanaSy (Beow. 
1. rj<^), and hrosinga menf, stand on the same footing. Eorcnan-stan 
(jarknii$te!nH in the Eddd) is, he says, the topaz or chrysolite, from 
the Chahlaic word for the gem^jarhdn. Similarly, Brosinga corre- 
sponds accurately to the Eastern name of a ' red-glowing precious 
stone,' D^ruithi. With this view may be compared Sir F. Palgrave's 
derivation of drdmon from the Ghaldaic b^Cadmon, ' in the be- 
ginning.' 

Ur. Simrock (Beowulfy p. 185) thinks that the Skald who 
wrote the Uamarfheimi took the expression Brmnga men from this 
]>aasagc in Beownlj] using, however, a more correct orthography. 
lie understands by it, * the jewel of the Brisings ; ' the Brisings he 
identifies with the Harlungs, whom Mamer, a G^iman poet of the 
tliirtoonth century, speaks of as living in the castle of Burlenburg, 
near Breisach. The * Ymolunge-hort,* mentioned by Mamer, is in 
Simrock's view the gold of the Harlungs, and = the Brisinga 

With the aid of the particulars collected in Otrimio^H Heldensage, 
the subject may bo pursued ferther. From the poem called 

Diviviichs Fhicltt (written in the fourteenth century, but the sub 

stance of which is much earlier) we learn that the grandfather oi 
the famous Dieterich of Berne, of whom we read so much in the 
Nibelungen Lay, wafl Amelunc. Amelunc had three sons, Diether, 
Krmrich (Eormenric), and Dietmar. Diether had for his share 
of his father's kingdom, Breisach and Bavaria. His sons were 
called the Harlungs, — a name the origin of which presents many 
difficulties, with which we have here no concern. Their uncle 
Krnirioh persecuted the Harlungs, and slew them by treachery. Of 
this event there are many versions. In the Vilkina Saga, Ermenrek 
H(«>nnH the castlo of the Harlungs, makes them prisoners, and has 
ihoin hnn^iroil. In the QuedJitihurg Chronicle, the date of which is 
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the end of the tenth oenfcury, Ermanaricus is said to have lived in 
the time of Attila, and reigned over all the Goths ; after haying 
cansed the death of his son Frideric, we are told, * patmeles snos 
Embricam et Fritlam patibulo snspendit.* Now Embrica and Fritla 
are the Harlnngs. Among manj sonrces where we find them men- 
tioned, not the least interesting is the Trcweller^s Song, Among 
the vassals of Eormanric, the poet visited Hethca and Beadeca — 

and Herelingas ; (Harlungs) 
Emercan sohte ic and Fridlan — 

Emerca and Fridla correspond to Embrica and Fritla. 

These Harlnngs possessed a quantity of gold, which, after their 
destruction, came into the hands of Ermrich. In Vietertchs Flucht, 
Dieterich, the son of Dietmar, says of his uncle Ermrich, er hat daz 
Harlunge goU, * he has the gold of the Harlungs ; * and also, he 
adds, the hoard won by his fiither Dietmar. 

It is clear therefore that the Harlungs had a treasure, and that 
this treasure fell into the hands of Ermrich or Eormenric. The 
connection of the Harlungs with Breisach and the Brisgau, whence 
they might easily have been called ^ Brisings,' is equally clear. In 
the part (ending at 1126) of the Chronicon Urs^ergense, which is 
written by Eckehard, he says, — *Est autem in confinio AlsatisB 
castellum vocabulo Brisach, de quo omnis adjacens pagus appellatur 
Brisachgowe, quod fertur olim fuisse iUorum qui JSarlungi dice- 
bantur.' 

Brodnga may without doubt be corrected to Brisinga. * The 
collar of the B risings, the jewel and the precious vessel,* may be 
considered to be equivalent to * the gold of the Harlungs/ I now 
think that to should be rendered * to,' not * at,' and that the meaning 
of U. 1198-9 is, — that Hama (the Heime of German legend), as Eor- 
menric's follower, took away the collar of the Brisings, i. e., the 
Harlungs' gold, to the bright city or castle which had been built by 
Eormenric. The words which follow, according to the usual punctua- 
tion, cannot be easily explained. In German legend we are told that 
Heime, with Wittich, after having been in the service of Dieterich, 
passed into that of his uncle Eormenrich, but we hear of no quarrel 
ensuing between Heime and Eormenrich. Perhaps the semicolon 
should be placed after fealh : * he (Hama) meddled with, interfered 
in intricate quarrels, or hatred ; he chose the lasting advantage of 
Eormenric' For the sense of/ectZ^, compare lines 1281 and 2226. 

The passage in the Edda may perhaps be explained by supposing 
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that^ from the £Bane of the Brisinga men^ any collar or neddaoe of 
remarkable richness and splendour was called by the same name. 
The necklace of Freyja was a ' Brisings' collar/ ie., all that was 
splendid and snmptnous. 

If this be the correct view, an interesting field for enqniry is 
opened oat. The Brisgau was on the Bhine ; the Bhine-yalleyy the 
teeming sonrce of so many beantiful legends, part of which appear 
in the Nibelangen Lay, must be considered as having already given 
birth to a variety of lays about the Harlnngs of Brisach and their 
nncle Ermenrich even at the early period from which Beowulf 
dates, — lays which had passed beyond the limits of Crermany, and 
become popular in Scandinavian lands. 



FINN AND HNiEF. 

Lines 1068-1159. 
Finnes eaferum 

laBddon t6 le6dum. 

My translation of this curious passage will have made tolerably 
clear in what sense I understand it ; but some further elucidation 
seems necessary. 

The Fragment on the Figbt at Finnesburg (Groin's Bihliothek, I. 
341, Thorpe's Beovmlf, 227) evidently relates to the same transac- 
tion as that which is the subject of this episode. Its incidents, 
however, all the editors are agreed, must have taken place before 
those recorded in the episode. It breaks off imperfect at the fall of 
HnaBf ; how the fight went after that we can partially gather from 
the agreement which the combatants came to at its close. 

Grein (Jahrh, fiir Bom, u, Eng, Lit. IV. 269) conceives of the 
series of events in the following manner. Finnesburg, or Finnes 
ham, was in Jutland ; the Jutes (Eotan), as well as the Frisians, 
were Finn's subjects. Hnasf, a Danish chief, (probably the person 
named in the Traveller's Song, 1. 29, as the ruler of the Hocings), 
with sixty followers in his train, among whom was Hengest, was 
staying with Finn as a guest. Finn caused his Frisians to set 
upon his Danish guests treacherously by night; they defended 
themselves stoutly ; the fight lasted for five days ; at last Hnasf fell, 
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tX)Tered ^ih woimcb (Finne$h. 43). Hengest then took the com- 
mand of the remaining Danes. Finn, liaving lost nearly all his 
men, conld not go on fighting ; so he made a treaty with Hengest, 
nnderfcaking to build new qnarters for the Danes, and to treat them 
as liberally as his own men, it being understood that neither party 
was to zip np old sores by alluding to their recent strife. Hildebnrh, 
finsDfs sister and Mmi's wife, follows her brother and her sons to 
the funeral pile. AQ the surv i vors of the fight now go to Friesland 
(1, 1126), Finn's proper home, and there pass the winter. In the 
spring Hengest nourishes thoughts of yengeance, but a man called 
Hunlafing stabs himwithasword and kills him. The Danes Gut$laf 
and Oslaf cross the sea^ avenge his fidl by killing Finn, and cany 
Hildebnrh away with them, together with all the plunder of Finn's 
palace. 

To this arrangement there are, I think, seyeral fiital objections. 
The scene of the battle cannot be laid in Jutland, because in 1. 1070 
Hnsef is said to have fiillen in Fres-wsel, i.e., Friesland. Nor is 
there any support either in the Fragment or the Episode for the 
notion that Finn was the aggressor, and treacherously attacked his 
Banish guests. The speech put in the mouth of Finn, (Fin/nesh. 
U. 2-12 : note especially lines 10, 11) is that of a king aroused in the 
middle of the night by the light of fires kindled by hostile torches, 
and encouraging his men to defend themselves bravely. Moreover, 
this view leaves it unexplained who Hunlafing was, and why he 
dew Hengest. 

The sequence of events seems to me to be this. A force of sixty 
Banes under Hnsef the Scylding, aided by some Jutes under Hengest 
the sea-rover (1. 1137), have made a night-attack, treacherously 
or otherwise, on Finn's burg in Friesland. The Frisians muster ; 
Finn cheers them on ; the Danes and Jutes are driven into a hall, 
and defend it stubbornly; at last most of them are killed, Hnaaf 
included. Two or more of the sons of Finn by his queen Hildeburh 
(the daughter of Hoc, and therefore related to Hnasf the ruler of 
the Hocings, T, 8. 1. 29) have fallen in the battle. After the fight a 
treaty is made between Finn and Hengest, as described by Grein. 
The importance of the stipulation that no allusion shall be made on 
either side to past feuds is well illustrated, as Rieger remarks, by 
the story of Ingeld and Freawine (11. 2024-2066), where a blood-feud 
is re-opened in consequence of such allusions being made. In lines 
1125-7 it is described how the surviving Danes disperse themselves 
about Friesland, visiting the' lands that had been assigned to them. 
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Hengest remains with Finn, who, desirous to remove all feelings of 
enmiiy, * lays on his lap, ' (1. 1144), as a present, the sword Hnnla- 
fing. Hengest accepts it, but secretly plots revenge for the death 
of Hnasf . What follows is obscure ; it seems that Gut$laf , one of 
the Danish defenders of the hall at the battle of Finnesburg, had re- 
turned to Denmark after the treaty ; he now comes back to Friesland, 
with Oslaf, and probably other Danes ; they begin to talk of the 
former struggle ; hence the feud is re-opened, and hostilities recom- 
mence. This time the Danes and Hengest are too strong for the 
unfortunate Finn ; his castle is stormed, and he is slain in his own 
hall ; Hildeburh and all his wealth are carried away to Denmark. 

The raids of Hnssf and GntSlaf are evidently enterprises of the 
same kind as the historical raid of Hygelac to Friesland, described 
in our poem, and mentioned by Gregory of Tours. 

With the name of the sword Hunlafing, conipekTeHrunting, 1. 1457, 
and Ncegling, L 2680. 

The £sune of Hnaaf the sea-king must have spread far ; in later 
times, as often happens in the shifting phases of legend, his native 
place was transferred to the south of Germany, to Swabia. Simrock 
quotes from an old life of Louis le Debonnaire the following 
genealogy of the Empress Hildegard : * Godofredus dux genuit 
Huochingum [Hoeing], Huochingus genuit Nebi [Hnasf], Nebi 
genuit Immam, Imma vero genuit Hiltegardam, beatissimam 
reginam.' Hildegard was a Saabian princess, and died in 783. 

It is remarkable that the Hengest of Beowulf seems to be con- 
nected with the Jutes, while the famous Hengest who settled in 
Kent, A.D. 449, was also a leader of Jutes. Possibly we may 
identify them, for although the recitation of the episode at Heorot 
cannot be placed many years before the death of Hygelac, which 
we know to have happened in 611, yet there is no means of deter- 
mining how many years before the date of the recitation the events 
described in the episode may have happened. 

A Hangist is mentioned by John of Wallingford (Gale's XV. 
Scriptores^ p. 533), as a Goth or Dane (for he looks upon it as much 
the same thing) who was * omnium paganorum sceleratissimus,' and 
cruelly devastated Gaul at some time not stated. 

Finn the son of Folcwalda (1. 1089) is clearly the * Fin Folcwald- 
ing,' named as ruler of the Frisian kin in the Traveller's Song, 1. 27. A 
Finn, the son of Godulf, is mentioned in the Canterbury Chronicle, 
under 547, among the ancestors of the Northumbrian Ida. 

All the editors agree in understanding by Eotena, Eotermm, the 
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Jutes. Yet^ as Rieger the Danish critic remarks,' the dat. Eotervum 

seems to require a nom. EotenaSy giants, not Eotan, Jutes. Rieger 

argues with great ingenuity that by Eotenaa we should simply 

understand ' enemies/ and that the poet was not thinking of the 

Jutes at all. The giants of the old mythology came to be regarded, 

as Christianity gained the upper hand, as demons and enemies of 

mankind ; he compares the expression ' the foul fiend ' for the devil ; 

and maintains that not only throughout the Episode, but also at 

1. 421 and 1. 902, Eotenas should be translated ' enemies.' Could any 

passage in another author be pointed out confirming this use of the 

word, I should be disposed to adhere to Rieger's view ; till then I 

must suspend my judgment, merely remarking that, as to Eotenum, 

there can be little difSculty in assuming it to be a lengthened and 

abnormal form of Eotum. 

1 Hopfner u. Zacher, Zekschrifty 1871, p. 400. 
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Mlfsxke. — A kinsman of Wiglaf ; therefore of the stock of the Wseg- 
mundings, and related to thd royal family of Sweden, the Scylfings ; 
line 2604. 
Ahbbb. — ^A Banish noble, carried off by Grendel's mother in her noc- 
turnal raid on Heorot ; 11. 1323, 1329, 2122. 
BiAifBTAir. — The father of Breca ; see below. 

Bbowitlf. — A king of Benmark, of the Scylding line, the son of Scyld and 
father of Healfdene ; 11. 18^ 53. 

Much has been written on the origin of the word : Grimm {Deut. Myth* 
342) considered it to be a name of thewoodpeckey. (^j)ee--vyolf^ on account 
of its preying on bees), and connects TBeo wulf with tne Latin Picus, who 
seemed to hun to stand in the same relation to Satumus as Beowulf to 
Woden. This etymology is now regarded as fanciful. Miillenhoff 
(Haupf 8 Zeitschrifty VII.) decisively rejects it, and adheres to the theory of 
£emble, who, in the preface to his version of the poem published in 1837, 
drew attention to the occurrence of the name Beaw in the genealogies pre- 
served in Florence of Worcester and the Saxon Chronicles, and connecting 
Beowidf with it as an enlarged form of the name, propounded the view that 
by this Beaw or Beowulf, (who appears in the genealogies among the 
ancestors of Woden) is meant the god of husbandry (A.S. buaUf Germ, batieriy 
* to cultivate'), whether we regard him as an independent deity, or take Beowa 
to be a name indicative of a particular aspect or side of the divinity of 
Woden. Mr. Kemble quoted a Latin MS. of the fifteenth century (one of 
the Gottonian MSS. in the British Museum), in which Beowulfus is named 
as the father of the eponymi and mythical foimders of the Northern nations, 
Ginrincius, Gothus, Juthus, Suethedus, Bacus, WandaJus, Gethus, fVesus, 
Qeatte. 

So far as the origin of the name is concerned, this view leaves nothing to 
be desired. Beawa or Beowa, meaning ^ cultivator,' is the original name ; 
by the addition of ' wulf ' as a termination of honour^ it becomes Beowulf; 
just as we find Sax-wulf, Beom-wulf, Outh-wulf, Sige-wulf, alongside of 
Scexa, Beoma, Outha, and Siga. But it seems to me that no evidence has 
yet been adduced sufficient to warrant the assumption of a hitherto unknown 
Teutonic deity, Beawa. May not the name be more simply regarded as a 
personified conception, invented in order to give stability and permanence to 
a thought which would otherwise have soon vanished and been forgotten P 
The traditions of the North did not end at Woden ; to the Teutonic peojjles 
of the fifth century he appeared as a semirdivine hero and conqueror, suoduing 
coimtries, making laws, and founding religious institutions ; but they con« 
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eeired of the communities oyer which he obtained an ascendancy as already 
existing, nay as having long preTiousl^r occupied the seats where he found 
them. Nevertheless, they nad no definite traditions as to their nre-Wodenic 
condition ; only they felt certain that they tilled the ground ana understood 
the use of arms, and perhaps had some glimmering recollections of early 
migrations and movements of tribes, whether by land or sea. In the articles 
on * Hcef * and ' ^Scyld * we shall again have occasion to investigate the early 
Teutonic consciousness which b here in question. Beawa^ whom the 
genealogies place eight generations before Woden, seems to me to express the 
conviction existing among all the Teutonic peoples, and thus put into shape 
bv the genealogists, that long before the time of Woden^ the precious art 
oi cultivating the ground and the stationary life of husbandmen had been 
introduced among their progenitors. 

The name Beowidf is of singularly rare occurrence ; we, however, meet 
with a Bowulfus (BowiUf), in Alcuins Letters (ed. Jaff^), who was abbot 
of Fulda between 780 and 802. 

Bbowcjlf, son of Ecgtheow ; Ld43, €t passim. The father of the hero of 
the poem was not a €^t but a Swede, being of the Wsegmunding 
stock, and of the race of the Scylfings. the royal family of Sweden: 
see U. 2603, 2007, 2814. Hrethel, the kmg of the Geatas, gave him his 
daughter in marriage (1. 374) ; after which Ecgtheow appears to have 
resided at the court of his father-in-law ; for we are told that his young 
son Beowulf was taken into the grandfather*s house at the age of seven 
years (L 2428), and from that time brought up with Hrethel's own sons, 
and treated as one of them. To Ilrethel succeeded Hsethcyn his 
second son, who was killed in battle by the Swedes under Qngentheow. 
IIiethc}ii*s younger brother, Hvgelac, succeeded him, and during Ms 
reign foimd no more faithfU and loyal supporter of his throne than his 
nephew Beowulf, who is called 'Hygelac's thane,' and 'hearth' 
comrade,' (U. 104, 342). The adventures with Grendel and Ghrendel's 
mother happen in Hygelac's lifetime. Beowulf accompanied the king 
on his unfortunate expedition to Friesland, in which Hygelac was 
killed, and Beowulf with difficulty escaped (11. 2366, 2367). Returning 
to Qt)tland, he refused to take advantage of the youth and helpless- 
ness of Heardred, Hygelac*s heir, in order to raise himself to supreme 
power, but defended the kingdom during his minority (1. 2377), and 
served him faitlifully during ms brief reign. Heardred was attacked 
and slain by the Swedish king Onela, for having sheltered his rebellious* 
nephews, Lanmund and Eadgik, the sons of Ohthere. Beowulf then 
became King of the Geatas, and also, it would seem, (1. 3006), after thd 
death of l£*othgar and Hrothwulf, of the Danes. After a glorious 
reign of fifty years, (1. 2209) he engaged in that combat with a fire- 
breathing serpent, which is the subject of the last thousand lines of the 
poem. Scorched and poisoned by the dragon's breath, Beowulf dies; 
his obsequies are celeorated with the greatest pomp; and after his 
body has been consumed by fire, a loffy moimd or barrow, (which 
evidently still, when the poet wrote, bore the name of ' Beowulf s 
Barrow,' (1. 2807) is raised over his ashes. He was probably, in the 
conception of the writer, succeeded on the throne by Wiglaf, his only 
remaining kinsman (1. 2813). 
From historical sources we derive absolutely no information about the 

^ This at least is the meaning which I attach, after carefully consideriDg all 
the passages which bear upon them, to the obscure and difficult lines 2379-2390. 
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hero Beowulf. He is not named by Saxo GrammaticuSy nor hj Snoni, 
either La the Hdmskringla or in the Prose Edda, Still, as his uncle 
fiygelac, the Chochilaicus of Gregory of Tours, is undoubtedly historical, it 
would not be safe to afOrm positively that Beowulf is unhistorical, however 
largely the element of the mythical and marvellous enters into the nanrative 
of his actions. 

Simrock maintAinfl that it is impossible not to recognise the god Thor 
under the mask of Beowulf. The dragon-fight corresponds, he says, trait 
for trait, with Thor's battle with the Midgard snake, wMch he kills, but is 
fatally poisoned in the conflict. The parallel, however, is not quite so close. 
Thor in the first place^/Es^ for the Midgard snake ; he brings him to the 
surface, and a fiuious fiight ensues, in which the snake spouts out floods of 
poison ; the giant Hymir, in terror, cuts the line, and the snake sinks to the 
bottom ; Thor goes away, not a bit the worse for the poison. It is only in 
the second fight, which nappens at the general ' twilight of the gods' that 
Thor, after killmg the Midgard snake, *• falls dead upon the spot, suflbcated 
with the floods of venom which the dying serpent vomits forth upon him.'* 
Whichever legend be the older, that given in the Prose Edda, or that in 
Beowulf J it may be granted that the later writer probably borrowed some 
circumstances of his story from the earlier ; but it cannot be conceded that 
such a slight resemblance warrants us in identifying Beowulf with Thor. 

In the valuable paper before referred to^ on * Sceaf and his Descendants ' 
MiillenhoiF reads into the simple descriptions of the poem an ingenious kind 
of mythical allegory. Grendel symbolizes the wild destructive forces of 
mibridled nature, the havoc-causing hurricane or inimdation. The sea and 
rivers overflow the land, and destroy and drown ; then Beowulf or Beawa 
appears as an averruncuSy a protecting deity, and tears ofif one of the invader's 
arms ; the flood subsides ; but in Grendel's mother rises again and destroys 
life ; this time, however, there is but one victim. Beowulf again appears 
and ' purifies the whole mass of the waters ' (1.1622) so that all danger is at 
an end. That is — cultivation, industry, and mechanical skill have triumphed 
over the wildness of nature. 

Bbeca. — k. prince of the Brondings, a people living near the Geatas. He con- 
tended with Beowulf in a swimming match ; 1. 606, 531, 683. As 
^Breoca,' he is named in the Traveller's Song, 1. 26, as ruling over the 
Brondings. 

OAHf, IL 107, 1261. 

DiBG-HE2BFN. — AxL earl among the Hugas, in the employ of the king of Fries< 
land ; killed by Beowulf; 1. 2601. 

Dene : (the Danes) ; Beorht-D , East-D , Ga^.D , Hring^D , 

Nor«-D , Su«-D , West-D ; 11. 1, 16, etc. 

Eadgils. — A son of Ohthere and grandson of Ongentheow king of Sweden ; 
befriended by BeowuK ; 1. 2392. Perhaps he is the same as the Eadgils 
mentioned in the Traveller's Song, 1. 93, as the lord of the Myrginffs : if 
so, he must have lived in permanent exile from Sweden, for the Idyrg- 
ings dwelt in Holstein. But it seems more reasonable to connect him 
vdth the Adils son of Ottar, mentioned by Snorri in the Heimskringla 
as one of the Yngling kings of Sweden. 

EAmcmn). — ^A brother of Eadgils, slain by Weohstan the WsBgmundingf, 
father of Wiglaf ; 1. 2611. 

Eabka-NwSS. — A headland on the shore of Gotland, near the treasure^ 
mound of the Fire-Drake ; 1. 3031. 

' Prose Edda (in Mallet's * Northern Antiquities,' p. 463). 
» Page 209. 
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Hjrdfr k ^»t E3an c«« TTna htae] < wna called Ynn.' 

l>>r'B. c<r loroB.— A Geat. the eon of Womcd and hrother of Wnlf ; he 
iJaTft (teectiwow in hattfe, and m aaulr lewuded hy Hygelac; 
IL 'i'4-*]S. 2i»U, 2«<J. 2«C. 

l>»MJca.— The name it enjectaallT wtoied hj IVxpe (whom Orein 
full* «-« I in L IMX where the MS. hm femmar. He aeema tohe spoken of 
a* the ion of 0&, the kiv whoae eout Thirdo (or Mod-thirdo) seeks 
'tr^m the iaDuw flood.* In the gensalogies of the Saxon Cniionicles, 
Plthrlwerdy Nenmas. and Florence, Eomser rapean as the son of 
Az4*vitbeov (cr .Vn£¥-D-i;eat\ the giandson of On, and the neat grand- 
Sin t'lf Wennund. In our poem he is dexrihed as the sdnsman of 
Hf mink:, and the * De&' v^TaulsoD or nephew) of Graimund (Wermand^. 

>>tKjrLM:i< .— A kinj* of the Goths, the Jonnomekr of the £U(fa, where it is 
said of him that he married SwanhDd, the daughter of Gndron and 



Si;nird, the Siegfried of the Stbeimmaen Loj^. The author of the 
TrartllerM Somg sars that he li^ed a long time with Eonnanric, the 
' Gotena crning/ wbo treated him rerr generonslj. The ^ Ermanaricus * 
of Jomande^, an Ostrogothic hinff; wliom Gihhon mentions as ^ the great 
Hermanric/ inasmuch as his lue fslls within the third and fourth 
centuries, must he distinguished from the Eormenric of our poem, who 
mu^ he assigned to the raxth. All tluit is said of him is, that Hama 
incurred his enmity, for something done in connection with ^e Brosin^ 
men ; L 1201 ; see * Hama.' For the meaning of the name Eormennc 
see note on L 850. 

£aTA5. — The editors agree in understanding the Jutes of Jutland to he meant, 
In the Saxon Chronicles the forms Jotum and Jutna occur, which imply 
a nom. pi. Jotan or Jutan. A hody of Eotan, or Jutes, under Hen^t, 
are said, in the remarkahle episode respecting Unn, to have jomed 
Hnaef the Danish leader in tne expedition against Unn's capitol and 
kingdom, 11. 002, 1072, 1081, 1141, 1146. 

FiNF.— A Idng of Friesland, the son of FolcwaMa ; IL 1068, 1081, 1006, 1128, 
1146, &c. See the Excursus. 

FiTELA. — The Sinfiotli of the Edda, He is the son of Sigemund, and at the same 
time his nephew, beinpf the oflipring of a union hetween him and his 
sister Signy. In the Helgakvida Mundinffsbana he appears associated 
with Sigemund in the pursuance of a hlood-feud against his stepfather 
Siggeir. But in the account, parallel to that in Beotpu^, given in the 
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Volsunga Saga, of Sigurd (Sigemund's son) rifling the Hoard, not Fitela, 
but Begin appears as his companion. 11. 879^ 889. 
FoLCWALDA.— The father of Finn ; L 1089. 
Fbeawabe. — ^The daughter of Hrothgar, given in marriage to Ingeld prince 

of the Heathobards ; 1.2022. 
FnTNAS. — ^The Fins mentioned in Be&imdf^ to whose land Beowulf comes, 
after accomplishing the swimming match with Breca, are sup- 
posed by Petersen (quoted by Thorpe) to be the people of the district 
of Finved, near Gotland. But it is <j[uite as likely that the poet 
was thinking of Finland ; for, as Grundtvig justly remarks^ if Beowulf, 
in escaping £rom the rout of Hygelac, could swim from Friesland to 
Gotland, why should he not, especially when in the prime of youth^ 
swim from Gotland to Finland P 
Fbakoan. — ^The Franks; subjects of the Merovingian kingdom; 11.1210, 

2912. 
Fbesan, Frisan, Frtban. — The people of Friesland, dwelling between the 

Ems and^the Rhine ; 11. 1093, 1104, 1207, 2603, 2912, 2916. 
Fbbslond, Frbb-w-el, Fbyslaot). — Friesland ; 11. 1070, 2367, 1126. 
Fboda. — ^A king of the Heathobards ; see ' Ingeld ' ; 1. 2026. 
GABMUin) (Wermund). See < 0£& ' ; L 1962. 

Geatas, (Gut5-G , Sse-G — , Weder-G ) ; IceL Gautar. The people 

of Gothland ; Sw. Gota-land, Icel. Gautland. Gk)thland (better written 
Gotland^ is, speaking roughly, all that part of the Scandinavian peninsula 
which hes south of Stoclmomi, and east of the Skager Rack. 
The name of the town or settlement where the kings of the Geatas resided 
is nowhere given in Beovndf, 

Without entering here into the complicated question as to the relation 
between the G^tas and the Goths, it may be mentioned that in the first part 
of the Hetmskririffla, which Contains the history of the early Swedish kings, 
frequent mention is made of the Gautar, a people distinct from and frequently 
at war with the Swedes. We read of East Gautar and West Gautar, who 
are sometimes at war with one another. Christianity was first introduced 
among them in the time of Olaf Tryggwesen, when Ro^svald Jarl was ruler 
of West Gotland, i.e., some years'^fore 1000, in which year Olaf lost his 
life at the battle of Swolld. 

Gii9A8. — The Gbpidsd. Jomandes makes them one of the three divisions of 
the Gothic nation. In the TraveHef^s Song, 1. 60, they are called GefSas. 
Jomandes says that in his time (about 630 A.D.) ^e Gepidsd were 
living in the 'ancient Dacia,' i.e., Wallachia and Southern Hungary. 
Paul Wamefrid, the historian of the Lombards, tell us that in the great 
battle of 667, in which the Lombards and Avars attacked the G^pidsB, 
the latter were so ruinously defeated and slaughtered, that in his day 
(about 700) they were almost obliterated as a people, the miserable 
remnant of them living in subjection either to the Lombards or the 
Huns, who occupied their lands. If therefore the GifSas be really the 
GbpidsB, the allusion in BeovnUf must refer to a state of things prior to 
667, unless we suppose Hiat a branch or ofishoot of the great people, 
which escaped the general destruction and settled down close upon the 
Baltic, is here intended ; 1. 2^4. 

Gbsndel. — ^A fiendish being in human sh^, of preternatural strength, who 
troubles Hrothgar and the Danes in Heorot ; 11. 102, 127, etc. 
With regard to tne origin of the name, Grimm (Dettt. Myth, 222) connects 

it with grindel, a bolt, in the same way as he thinks Loki is connected with 

loka, a uur. Even in modem German, he says, an evil demon or devilish being 
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is called a ' hell-bolt/ hoU-riegel, as if it were his busiuess to keep sinnexs 
bolted and barred up in hell. 

Perhaps a simpler et3nuolog7 may be found in the O. E. adj. gn/ndeif 
* wrathfuL' See S%r Oawayne and the Green Knight, published by toe E.-£ag, 
Text Society. Among the ' Early English Alliterative Poems ' published by 
the same Society, is one called * Patience/ in which the Almighty is made to 
sa^ to Jonah, * Be nozt so gryndel, god man.' Oryndel is probably connected 
with the A.S. arennian, English ' grin.' 

Gtervase of Tilbury (whose date is about 1200) has a chapter ' De Grant et 
Incendiis.' Grant is a spirit in the form of a horse, with flaming eyes, who 
appears in public places to warn people of coming fires. Liebrecht connects 
Cfrant with Orendel, and also with Granta, the old name of the river Gam. 

GxTBLAF. — A Danish chief, who, with Oslaf, avenged on Finn the slaughter of 
their friends under Hnaef ; 1. 1148. He is named twice in the Finsbuig 
Fragment. 
Hj^»CTN. — The second son of Hrethel king of Gotland ; he was slain in a 
batde with the Swedes under Ongentheow. See 'HreSel,' IL 2434. 
2482, 2925. 
H^RBD.— The father of Hygd, Hjgelac's queen ; 11. 1929, 1981. 
Halga. — A son of Healfdene king of Denmark. In the Heimskringla he 
appears as Hel^ son oi Halfdan ; his kingdom is in Leidre, a district of 
Zealand. He has a son, Rolf Kraka, (the Hrothulf of our poem) by 
Yrsa. In Saxo he is Helgo, the son of Haldan I., and brother of Roe. 
In an ancient royal genealogy called the Lan^fedgatal (quoted by Miiller 
and Velschow in their edition of Saxo \ 18§9), Haldan is the lather of 
Helgo and Hroar (Hrot5gar). 1. 61. 
HAMA.--One of the chief thanes of Eormenric king of the Goths, according 
to the Traveller' 8 Song, He is mentioned once in Beovmlfj 1. 1198, in 
an obscure passage, the meaning of which seems to be, that Hama 
carried off to the bright city the lamed Brosinga men (on which see the 
Excursus), and by so doing incurred the hatred of Eormenric, who, we 
may presume, had formerly possessed it. With this view agrees the 
statement in the Traveller's Song, L 129, that Hama virith Wud^^ ' as 
exiles ruled over by means of twisted gold both men and women.' 
Grein identifies Hama with the Heunir of the Edda, Brynhild's guardian ; 
but the objection to this is, that there is no connection whatever between 
Heimir and Jormunrekr ^Eormenric). Thorpe identifies him with HamSir 
the son of Gudrun, by wnom Jormunrekr is slain ; but this too appears to 
me doubtful. 

After examining the notices of Heime in the Heldensage, no doubt can 
remain that the Heime of German legend is the Hama of JBeawulfeLnd the Tra- 
veller's Song, In the latter poem Hama and Wudga are named among the vassals 
of Eormenric the great Mng of the Goths. In JBeaunUfBl&o Hama, without 
Wud^, is named in connection with Eormenric. Hama and Wudga appear 
in Btterolf (a poem written late in the thirteenth, but representing in 
Grimm's view, a work of the twelfth century) as Heime and Witege ; in 
Marner (thirteenth century) as Heime and Witche ; in the Loszbuch 
(fifteenth century) they are named among the ' four heroes,' — Gunther, JIaym, 
Wyttig, and Hogen. In the Alphart, the Mabenschhcht, and other poems, 
Heime and Wittich appear as comrades. Everywhere they are spoken 
of as followers of Ermanrich (Eormenric). 

IIea^olaf. — A king of the Waras, shdn by Ecgtheow ; 1. 460. 
IIeabo-b^mas. — The people of Raumariki, a district in the south of Norway 
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Breca landed on their shores after his swimming match with Beowulf;' 
1. 619. 

Healfdene. — A king of Denmark, son of Beowulf Scylding ; 11. 57, 1069. 
For pedigree of the Danish kings mentioned in BeowuUfy see art. ^ Scefl' 

Heabbbed. — A king of Gotland, son of Hygelac. For the pedigree of the 
Geat Kings mentioned in BeotvtUfy see art. ' Hre«el.' 11. 2202, 2376, 2388. 

HEiJ»o-BEABDAsr. — Lombards, Langobardi, in the opinion of Grein. If so, 
they were a fragment of the nation which had notjoined in the gradual 
southward migration which, between the ages of Irajan and Justinian^ 
had brought the Langobardi from the mouths of the Elbe to the country 
between the Danube and the Alps. Their kings, at the date of our 
poem, were first Froda and then Ingeld. They are mentioned, and 
Ingeld also, in the T.S. 1. 49; 11. 2032 : 2037,2067. 

JIelhikgas. — The femily or tribe to which belonged Wealhtheow, Hrothgar's 
queen, 1. 620. A Helm is named in the T.S., 1.29, as ruling over the 
Wuljfings, who must be the same as the Ylfings (Volsungs) of the Edda, 
and may be placed either in Sweden or in some country further east. 

Heming. — ^Both Ofia and Eomser seem to be described as the kinsmen of 
Heming ; but who Heming was, I see no means for determining. In 
the £dda a Heming is mentioned, the son of Hunding king of Himdland ; 
but there is no possible connection between him and the Heming of 
JBeotmdf', 11. 1964, 1961. 

Henoest. — A chief of the Eotan or Jutes, who plays an important part in 
the Finn episode, on which see Excursus I. ; ll" 1083, 1096, 1127. 

Heorogab, Hebegab. — ^A son of Healfdene, and Hrothgar's elder brother. 
He appears to have been king, after Hrethel's death, for a considerable 
time. Dyin^, he left his armour, not to his son Heoroweard, but to 
Hrothgar, who succeeded him ; 11. 61, 467, 2168. 

Heobot, Heobt, Hiobt. — The palace built by Hrothgar for largesse and 
good cheer. It corresponds to KosMlde in the isle of Zealand, said by 
Saxo to haye been built by Hoe (Hroar), the son of Haldan. The name, 
according to the suggestion of Grein (JiArb.fur, Horn. u. Eng. Lit, IV.) 
is preserved in Hiortholm a town or Tillage in the north-eastern comer 
of Zealand, a short distance from the sea. On the other hand, Idr. 
Haigh^ finds Heorot (which means a hart) in the village of Hart near 
Hartlepool in Durham. But this notion, as well as the entire theory in 
which it finds its place, namely, that all the scenes described in Be<ywulf 
must be looked for in England, appears to me to be absolutely unten- 
able. 11. 78, 166, 403, 476, 497, etc. 

Heoboweabd. — A son of Heorogar ; see that article ; 1. 2161. 

Hbbebeau). — The eldest son of King Hrethel, accidentally killed by his 
brother Heethcyn. See<Hre«el.' 11.2434,2463. 

Hebemoi). — Apparently a former king of Denmark, who engaged on some 
expedition, disapproved both by the nobles and the free churls, which 
ended in his bemg taken captive by his enemies, and brought many dis- 
asters on his people ; his conduct is unfavourably contrasted with that of 
Beowulf. No such name occurs in the list of Danish kings given by Saxo. 
Heremod b^ng named in the genealogies of the Saxon Chronicles and 

Florence just before Scyld, Grein thinks that the same Heremod is here 

intended. But he regards him, not as the father of Scyld, but as the last of 

a previous dynasty of which the foimder was probaoly Ecgwela, and as 

having disgusted the Danes by his cruelty and tyrann^so that they welcomed 

the arrival of Scyld as a liberator. But this seems to be too large a supers 

structure to bmld; even conjecturally, on the single fact that in certain 

> Anglo-Saxon Sagas, 
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gBwlnin^i Hmmod preeedat Se^ Gnin htgBtM lo moition tint in the 
ffvoedogr M giren by Sftxo, Skiold is preeeded, not by Heremod, Irat by 
Lotther/ Mr. Kemble, in his intorastii^ eoay on the West-Snzon genealogies, 
tnats Ueremod, Scjld, Beaw, Tntwm, «nd sereftl moie, as mere by-names 
of Woden. In the Prose JSddti, Heremod is tbe son dT Odhi, who for 
Friggm's sake goes down to Hela, lo see if he ean rsdeem his brother Balder 
fiom death ; IL 901, 1709. 

IlnuBic^The nnde of Heaidred, the son of Hjgelae ; he mnst^ therefore, 
hsTO been the brother of Hygd ; L 8200. 

IIxnrABi.~The Chatd of Taatas and Ghatnarii of Strabo. They had 
mored, or beoi driTen, down to the neighbonriiood of the coast sinoe the 
time of Tadtus, idio placea them in tne Hercjnia SIte, and were now 
settled near the Frinans; 11. 2863^ S91& They and their ruler Hdn aie 
mentioned in the^T^, L S2. 

IIiLDEBURH. — Apparently the aster of Hnssf and the in& of Finn. See the 
Kzcursus on the Finn Episode j D. 1071, 1114 

Hmmt. — A Ilane in the senrioe of Kiqg Healfdene. After his death in the 
battle of Hnsburg his bodr is sofemnly bunied. In the T.S. a Hn»f 
is said to rule oyer the Hodnga. He and his dxtj staunch foHowBis 
an mentioned in the Jbisfttiry Fi t^t m emi, where Ins &11 also, after a 
five davs* fight, is on the point of bemg intimated when the MS. breaks 
off; a lOeS, 1114. 

Hoc.— The father of Hildeburh, probably a Dane ; L 1076. 

H&JKDLiy. — With great aeuteness Bogge axgues (Hopt u. Zach. Zeits, IV.) 
for the identity of meaning of Hnedlan and HreMs, giving Tarious 
instances both of the interenange of 4stf and ^, and of me indi£ferent 
u»e of two forms of the genitive in certain words, one strong and the 
other weak. 1.454. See'HreM.' 

IIbeAel. — A king of Gotland, pandfitther of Beowulf. The following table 
exhibits the line of Geat Kings, so &r as it is indicated in the poem : — 

Hr^Sel 



Um 



beaki Hfeocm 



(a daughter) » 'Ecgfeow 



HereV 

I 



Wonred Hygelac « Hygd Hererie ? 

I - Lj" 

Wolf Eoror « (a daughter) Heardred Bbowulf 

The eldeet son of Hrethel, Herebeald, haying been accidentally killed by 
an snow shot by his brother Hsethcyn, the old king cannot oyercome or 
cure the melancholy into which he is thrown by this misfortune, and 
Six^n after diej> ; U. 374, 454, 1847, 2191, 2358, 2442, 2992. 
IlRt^Ln^eAs. — HreMV people, f>.. the Geatas ; 1. 2900. 
HRt9]iEN.>-The Danes: 445 (note). 
Hr&»ric. — A son of Ilrothgar and Wealhtheow. He probably corresponds 

to Roriek, grandson of Rolff Krage in Saxo's genealogy. L 1189. 
Hrrfx \-wrDr — 1 f In it the Geatas take shelter, after their 

lIiivvviiA.Ti.^f T* r Kavens-wood. -! king Hsethcyn has been killed by the 
ilRKPNKs-HOLT.-J | Swedes ; IL 2925, 2935. 
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HKBOfiNABBOSH.— -A headland, off which many sea-fights took place between 
the Swedes and the Geatas; L 2477. 

HB09eAB.T-A king of Denmark, the builder of Heorot : for his lineage see 
^ Soef.' The poem contains no mention of his death, but there are 
obscure intimations of the disasters befalling him in his later years — 
Heorot destroyed by fire (L 82), and his nephew Hrothulf turning 
againsthim (T. S., L 45). That he corresponds to the Eoe or Hroar of 
Saxo it is impossible to doubt 11. 64, 152, 277, 2351, etc 

BsiOiBitXJirD. — A son of Hrothgar and Wealhtheow ; L 1189. 

HB09ULF. — ^The son of Halga, Hrothgar's brother. He corresponds to the 
Bolff Erage of Saxo, the Rolf Kraka of Northern Mythology. An older 
form of the name, Hrt^^wylf, occurs in the T.S. IL 45, 1017, 1181. 

HBOiTBB-irjBB. — ^A cape in Gotland, on which BeowulTs body was burnt and 
his funeral-mound erected ; U. 2805, 3136. 

HBTTViiva.— The sword lent by HunferS to Beowulf: 11. 1457, 1490, 1659, 
1807. 

Htjoas. — ^The Chauci of Tacitus. ^Chaucorum gens, quanquam incipiat 
a Fiisiis ac partem litoris occupet, omnium quas exposui gentium later- 
ibus obtenditur, donee in Ohattos usque sinuetur.* — (Oerm, 35). They 
were near neighbours of the Frisians. U. 2502, 2914. 

RvwKBB,—A Dane, Hrothgar^s orator ; IL 499, 630, 1165, 1488. He killed 
his brother ; L 587. 

HuinjAjBiNa. — A sword giyen by Finn to Hengest in token of amity. Grein 
takes it to be the name of a Jute warrior by whom Hengest is killed. 
See the Excursus on Finn; 1. 1143. 

Htgd. — The daughter of Hereto and sister of Hereric, married to Hygelac. 
She wished Beowulf to ascend the throne afber her husband s death in 
Friesland, but he refused. On account of her gentleness of character, 
she is contrasted fayourably with Mod-thrydo, or Thrydo; U. 192^ 
2172, 2369. 

Htoelac, HieELA£. — ^A king of Gotland ; he was rdgning at the time of 
Beowulf 8 adyenture with GrendeL On his identity with the Ohochilaicus 
of the Oegta Francorumy see the remarks in the Introduction. See 
< Hret5el.' 11. 194, 261, 342, 407, 435, 452, 758, 813, 914 : his death in 
Friesland, U. 1202-^9, 2354-9, 2914-21; 1483, 1530, 1574, 1830: he 
welcomes Beowulf home, U. 192^-1998 ; 2169, 2201, 2372, 2386 : his 
victory over Ongentheow, IL 2942-2998. 

Inqeld. — The son of Froda, Mng of the Heathobards; he married Freaware, 
EErothgar's daughter, the hope on each side being, that the long-standing 
feud between the two nations would thus be appeased. But Froda had 
fallen in battle with the Danes, and unluckily, the chief who slew him 
and wore his sword as a trophywas selected to accompany Freaware 
to her husband's court. An old Heaihobard warrior draws the attention 
of Ingeld to this, and rouses him to fury by bitter taimts and allusions ; 
the war between the two peoples breaks out more fiercely than ever. In 
this story, as Ettmiiller and others have pointed out, we clearly recog- 
nise the main features of the story of LigeUus, Starcather, and the sons 
of SwertLoff, as sketched by tiiie prolix pen of Saxo. The characters 
have indeed got mixed : Ingellus and his father Frotho are not Heatho- 
bards, as in Be&wulfy but Danes ; the lady given in the interests of 
peace to Ingellus is not a Danish princess, but the daughter of a Saxon 
noble ; and the instigator to vengeance is not a Heathobard warrior, 
but the renowned Danii^ warrior and statesman, Starcather. Still the 
general course of the incidents is the same in both cases. 1. 2064. 

F F 
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iNewnra. — ^The IngSBYones of Tacitus — ^here » Danes ; IL 1044, 1819 ; perhaps 
1. 2677. 

Mbrbwioinoab. — ^The Merovingian kings of the Franks ; 1. 2921. 

MoD-THBYDO ; 800 'Thrydo.' 

NiBGLme. — ^Beowulf *s sword; 1.2680. 

NiCEBAB. See note to 1. 422. 

Qffa. — A king of the Angles. The association with him of EomsBr and 
Garmund leaves little doubt that the Ofia of Beowulf is the elder Offit 
of the genealogies, and of the author of the Two Offaf in ' Matthew 
Paris.' All these authorities agree in making Ofia the son of Wermund 
or Warmund (Nennius calls him Guertmund or Guermund) ; all, except 
the author of the Tivo Offas, place £om»r two steps in descent from 
Ofia. This elder Ofia appears to have reigned among the Angles before 
their migration to England. In a well-known passage in the TraveUet'g 
Song he is described as a powerful king who enlarged his borders near 
Fifef-dor (the mouth of the Eyder), and fixed as he willed it the 
boundary between the Swedes and the Angles. 11. 1949, 1967. 

Ohthbbb. — A prince of the Scylfings, the Swedish royal feunily; son of 
Ongentheow by a Geat maiden. He had two sons, Eanmund and 
Ea^s ; U. 2880, 2894, 2612, 2928, 2982. 
The Swedish form of the name is Ottar. In the Hdmskringla Ottar son 

of Egil is named amonff the Swedish kings: he is the fitther of Adils 

(Eadgils P) and loses his life in a raid among the Wendlas of Jutland. 

OwBLk, — ^A king of Sweden, son of Ongentheow, and brother of Ohthere. 
He is probablv the king mentioned in 1. 2896 as having been deprived of 
life by Eadgils, aided by Beowulf. Ettmuller takes this king to be 
Weohstan, flie father of Wiglaf. 11.2616,2982. 
ONesNTHBOW (Icel. AngantyTy O.H.G. Angandeo), — ^A king of Sweden, who 
kills HsBthcvn in battle, but is defeated and Euain by Hygelac. The name 
appears to be the same as that given in the genealogies under various 
forms (Angeltheow, Angeltheu, Ongen, Angengeat, Ageltheu,) to the 
successor of the first Ofia : U. 1968, 2887, 2476^ 2486, 2924^ 2961^ 2961, 
2986. 

The following table gives a view of the Scylfing Kings, so far as our 
poem gives us information. That the list receives so little illustration from 
that found in the HeimBkrinpla may be due to the fact, that the latter con- 
tun the history of the Ynglin^, not of the Scylfings. Scylf appears to be 
nowhere mentioned. Skil&g in Scemund's .Elc&a is said to be a name of 
Odin, and the line of the Smlfings, descended, like the Skioldings, from 
^Swan the Bed,' is mentioned in the Hyndhdiod, In the Prose Edda^ 
according to Liining, the Skilfinga are said to live in far eastern regions, t.e., 
•ast of the Baltic — the seat of the Ynglings was Upsal : — 

[Scylf] 



[Wsegmund] Ongentheow » (a Geat maiden) 

: I 

: I ] 1 

Weohstan Ecgtheow Onela Ohtnere 



"^glaf BsowTTLF Eanmund Eadgil* 
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(The dotted lines indicate that there may he several missing links in the 
chain of kindred connecting the different individuals). 

OsLAF. — A Danish chief : see ' GutJlaf ;' 1. 1148. 

ScEDELANB.-— According to G^rein ' the Danish lands ' ; see his dissertation 

already cited in the Jahr.fur Horn, u, Eng, Lit.^ IV. 19. 
ScKDEiT-iG (Icel. Skdneyy Germ. Schonen ; Sconeg in AJfred's Orosius, the 
Scarma insula of Jomandes). — The extreme southern district of Sweden, 
opposite Zealand. The small island of Skonar still appears on the maps 
at the extreme point of the land. This island appears to have given its 
name to the whole Scandinavian peninsula ; and it is in this large sense 
that the word seems to be used in 1. 1686. 
ScBP (1. 4). — The founder of the Scylding dynasty. In the MS. B of the 
Saxon Chronichj and in Ethelwerd, he appears as Sceaf, and is anterior 
to Odin. Ethelwerd makes Sceaf the father of Scyld, just as in Bemmdf. 
In the Saxon Chronicle several names are inserted Detween Sceaf and 
Sceldwa. 

The well-known legend recorded in Ethelwerd^ how Scef, clad in arms, 
came as a very young boy on board a ship to the isle of Scani, and was 
received hj the inhabitants for their king, is told also in Beotpulf; but Scyld, 
not Scef, IS the hero of it. 

Scef 01 Sceaf is the $heqf of com, and symbolises agricidture ; Scyldj shield^ 
means defence and government. Here again we meet with, not gods nor 
by-names of gods, but personified conceptions. The legend of 'Sheaf* or 
' Shield 'points to a primitive consciousness in the tribes on the Danish isles 
and the Uimbric and Scandinavian peninsulas, that a superior civilising race 
had, in times beyond historical memory, come to them by sea, taught them 
agriculture; and instituted regular government. If we entertain this notion, 
we mav conjecture that the new comers were a Gothic tribe, sailing across 
from tne mouth of the Vistula, — where we know that Goths were settled in 
the first century after Christ — and colonising Skaney (Scedenrdg) and the 
neighbouring lands. That Jomandes calls Scansia tne ' officina gentium,' 
and makes it the point of departure for all the Gothic kindreds does not 
seriously militate against this view. The Greeks of the age of Pericles 
imagined just in the same way that the Grecian mainland was the original 
hive whence swarmed the communities of their race that dotted the coasts 
of Asia Minor; but we know now that the contrary was the fact; the 
lonians were in Asia Minor before Greece proper was occupied by Greeks. 
It will perhaps some day be made clear uiat Scandinavia was originally 
colonised from the East, and that she received swarms before she ever sent 
them out. 

It is noticeable that whereas Ethelwerd and the Saxon Chronicle make 
Scef (Sceaf), Scyld (Scealdwa), and Beo (Beaw) — corr^ponding to the 
Scef, Scyld, and Beowulf of our poem, — far anterior to Woden, between 
whom and the first historically recognisable personage they insert several 
other names — our poet does not mention Woden at all, but makes the his- 
torical Healfdene immediately succeed the mythical Beowulf or Beo. Yet, 
as a West Saxon, he must have been familiar with the name of Woden, from 
whom the kings of his nation traced their descent. I cannot account to 
myself for this reticence. 

In the MS. of the Saxon Chronicle f which contains the genealogy now ut 
question, Scef is called the son of Noe, and is said to have been * bom in the 
Ark.' This seems to be a rationalising interpretation by a Christian of the 
Teutonic legend about Scef floating in his lonely bark, which Ethehoerd has 
preserved to us. 
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The foUowin^'table gives'the line of Danish Kings of the Scylding dynasty, 
so far as shown in Beowxdfi — 

Scef 

I 
Scvld 

Bbowitup 



Healfdene 

I 



Heorogar HaJga Hroogar-WeaJhtheow Ela^YrsaP 



Heoroweard HrotSulf 



I 



Froda 



Hre^c Hrot5mund Freaware ■* Ingeld 



ScTLD. — The son of Scef: see preceding article ; U. 4, 19, 26. 

The Danish and Icelandic writers all make Sldoldr the son of Odiiii 
whereas our writers make him far earlier. This radical difference of yiew 
deserres a fuller investigation than it has yet received. 

ScTLDiNO, ScYLDiNOAB. — ^The name is applied sometimes to the royal race, 
sometimes to the Danes generally ; ll. 30, 63, 1792, 2159, etc. 

ScTLPn^G, ScYLFiWGAB {Ov^Sc , Heato-Sc— ). — The name of a 

Swedish royal femil;^ ; 11. 63, 2381, 2487, 2206, 2603, 2968. 
SiesicimD. — The hero-kmg of the Northern Mythology. His exploits fill 
a lar^e space in the Edda and the VoUunga Saga, In the NAelungen 
Lag he appears as Siegfried's father, but plays throughout the poem 
a secondary and rather feeble part; his greater son eclipses the 
^ory which in earlier times encircled his name and acts. Here in 
BedmUf this is so fsir from being the case, that while of Siegfried 
(Sigurd) we have not a word, not only does his father Sigemund figure 
as a hero, the fame of whose mighty deeds (ellendcedum, 1. 876) filled 
the North, but one of the most characteristic acts which the Scandi- 
navian and German accounts ascribe to the son — ^the rifling of the Hoard 
guarded by the 'Worm,' i.e,, the Nibelungen Hoard — is in Beowulf 
attributed to i^e father. 

The mention of Sigemund is introduced in the following manner. In the 
morning, after Beowulf has overcome Grendel, and driven him, mortally 
wounded, from Heorot, the Danes follow his tracks as far as the ' Nixes ' 
Mere,' where he and his mother dwelt. They see its waters discoloured with 
blood. Eetuming joyfully towards Heorot, while some make their horses 
leap and others race, a king's thane, whose mind is full of the ' old saws ' 
(eald^esegena) of past times, magnifies Beowulf s great enterprise in coming 
from Gotlana to their aid, and compares it with what he oad heard teU 
of the brave deeds of Sigemund the Waelsing, aided by his faithful comrade 
and nephew, Fitela. Not only during life, but after death, did his fame wax 
and flourish, on account of his having killed the ' Worm ' (serpent), the 
guardian of the Hoard, this time without the aid of Fitela, and then loaded 
nis * sea-boat' with gold and jewels, and carried them oft"; 11. 876-897. 

In the JSltWa and Volsunga Saga there is a Hoard, and a ' Worm 'guard- 
ing it ; the Worm is Fafhir, who has taken that shape. But it is Sigurd, 
the son of Sigmund by Hiordis, who kills the Worm, and takes possession of 
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die Hoard, which he takes awaj, not on boaid a ahip, bat on the back of his 
horse Grani. 

In the Nibdungen Lay it is also Sigurd (SiegMed) who wins the Hoard, 
but he does so by defeating and killing its former possessors, Schilbong and 
Nibelung. 

Some light appears to be thrown by a consideration and comparison 
of Hie different le^nds, on the disputed question, whether the Siegfried 
Mythus is of Scandinavian or G^erman origin. So far as the testimony of the 
author of Beowulf extends, the original IM^thus was Scandinayian. For it is 
impossible to doubt that the wurces of Beowulf— ek poem describing the 
deeds of Danes, G^ts, and Swedes — ^were exclusiyely Scandinavian; and 
we cannot suppose that the Sigemund, whose &me was extolled by the 
Danish thane, was a dweller on ihe Rhine or in any other part of Germany. 
It seems as if we came upon the primitive form of the Mythus in Beowulf^ a 
form older than that which it wears in the Edda and Voisunga Saga, and, of 
course, far older than that highly elaborated picture which is presented to us 
in the Nibelungen Lay, In the Edda and VdUwnga Saga a Volsung appears, 
the son of Berir, and great-grandson of Odin. But the name is a patronymic^ 
and is explained by the line in Beowulf, where Sigemund is called ' the heir 
of WsbIs ' ( WaUes eqfora^, Wsels had been forgotten by the time the heroic 
legends of the Edda were put together, and a purely fierndful ancestry, 
terminating at three removes in Odin, is given to Wselsing (Volsung^. 
Similarly, as years went by, and the Mythus of Sigemund and the Hoard 
received ever new developments, a tendency manifested itself to pnsh 
Si^mund also into the bac^round, to make room for his son Sigurd. That 
this Sigurd development was of G^ermanic origin seems to me highly prob« 
able, from the mention of the Rhine in those of the heroic poems of the 
Edda where Sigurd is introduced, as well as from other considerations. 
This development, received in Scandinavia, seems to have been incorporated 
with the pre-existing Sigemimd legend. The Mythus thus enlarged rolled 
down the stream of time, but the character and adventures of Siegfried 
tended to absorb the interest and captivate the imagination more and more, 
until, in the Nibelungen Lay, that is about the beginning of the thirteenth 
centiiry, Sigemund has become the pale shadow that we see him. This 
supplanting of the father by the son, of the earlier by the later hero, is a 
feature with which those who are acquainted with the epopees of Arthuri 
of Oharlemagne, and of Amadis, are perfectly familiar. 

SwBOW. — The Swedes ; Lat Suiones. From the vague description of them 
given by Tacitus (Oerm. 44) we gather that they were even then a great 
seafaring people. 11.2472,2946,2958,3001. 

SwBO-BiCE, Sweden ; U. 2383, 2496. 

SwEO-fBoD. - The Swedish people ; 1. 2922. 

SwBRTiNO. — A.n uncle of Hygelac ; 1. 1202. 

Thbtdo, or MoD-THBYDO ; 1. 1931. All the editors before Grdn took mod^ 
X^rydo for a noun, the object or subject of the verb w<Bg, Thus 
Thorpe translates, — * yet violence of mood moved the folk's bold queen, 
crime appalling.' By the fokes cwen Hygd was imderstood. It was at 
last seen that tins assumption made the succeeding lines, IL 1933-1964, 
incomprehensible; and Grein, in the article so often quoted, first 
suggested that Mod-frydo was a proper name, and must be connected 
with the Drida, or Owendrida, mentioned in the Two Offm of Matthew 
Paris. The suggestion has been generally accepted ; but first Grundtvig 
(Beotvulfes ^eorX,p.l67), and then Miillenhoff (Haunt, Zeit9chrifi,XlYJ), 
proposed to take fryrfo only as the name, and wioa in the usual sense of 
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* mood ' or pasdon. Bieger and Bugge both approve of the emehdi^ 
tion. 

In the Tivo Offas, the story of Drida, which properly belongs to the 
elder of the name^ is by mistake transferred to the younger. Of Ofia 
the son of Warmimd (the Offa of BeowtUf) we are told that he married 
a Yorkshire maiden of noble birth whom ne found wandering in the bush, 
and whose life is a string of remarkable adyentiu^s. When we come to the 
reign of the younger oSa, son of Thingferth, the conteninorary of Charle- 
magne, we meet with the following story : — ^A cousin of Cfharles the king of 
Frtmce, being condenmed to death for some heavy crime, was, in commu- 
tation of her punishment, sent to sea in a boat without oar or sail. The boat 
drifted to the shores of England ; she reached the land ; and when brought 
to 0£&, and asked her name, she said it was Drida. The king married her ; 
her name was changed to Petronilla; but before long her old nature re- 
appeared, and she committed a series of crimes which remind one of the story 
of Brunehild. 

As the conduct of Heremod was contrasted unfavourably (1. 1709^ with 
that of Beowulf, so here the gentleness and cenerosity of Hygd are brougnt into 
relief by the tale of the violent and cruel Thrvdo. She was perhaps a Qeat 
princess, who, after murdering her first husoand, was sent by her father's 
counsel ' across the fallow flood ' to O&'s court in Anglen, where she won his 
love. A dim echo of her story, with places, times^ and circumstances greatly 
altered; appears to survive in the Two Offas, 

WjEcnnrNDn^GAB. — The Swedish family to which Beowulf and Wiglaf be- 
longed ; see art. ' Ongentbeow ' ; 11. 2607, 2814 

Wjels. — ^The father or grandfather of Sigemund ; see that article ; 1. 897. 

W.KL8ING. (Volsung in the ^<Wo). — Sigemund; 1.877. 

Waras. — In 461 the MS. has gara cyn, which the editors have corrected to 
Wm'a, Perhaps a people of Jutland ; where there was a place called 
Varva (Warwa), mentioned in the Heimskringla, The meaning of the 
passage, 11.459-472, where this tribe is mentioned seems to be this : — 
Ecgtheow, Beowulfs father, claimed to the here-toga or captain of the 
host of the Waras ; they would not have him ; he crossed the sea 
with the Wylfings, defeated them and slew their prince, Heatholaf. 
Thence he sailed to the South Danes, and found Hrothgar just come to 
the throne. Hrothgar agreed to take Ecgtheow as his vassal in Wara- 
land ; sent gifts to him and the Wylfings as their iinc-gifa and lord, 
and received his oaths. 

WBALHfEOW. — Hrothgar*s queen, of the kindred of the Helmings ; see that 
article; U. 612, 629,664, 1162, 1216. 

Wbderas. — A name of the Geatas; probably it means those living on 
the weather, i.e., the western, side of the peninsula ; 226, 341, 3167, etc, 

Weder-mbabc— Wedermark, t.c, Gotland ; 1. 298. 

WuTAin). (Icel. Volundr). — The Teutonic Vulcan, renowned for his skill as 
a smith; 1.466. 

Wbndlas. — The people of Wendill in Jutland. It is mentioned in the 
Heimshingla that the Swedish king Ottar met his death while raiding 
in Wendill. 1. 348. 

Wbohstan, Wihstak. — A Waegmunding and a Scylfing, the father of 
Wiglaf; see ' Ongentheow ' ; 11. 2602, 2631, 2762, etc. 

WiGTiAP — ^The son of Weohstan; the only one of Beowulfs eleven 
followers who dared to go to his aid in the Dragon-fight ; 11. 2602, 2631, 
2745, 2862, 2906, 2852, 3076. 
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W^EBGYLD. — A chief of the Heathobards, slain in battle with the Danes ; 

L206L 
WoHBED.— A Geat, the father of Eofor and Wulf ; 11. 2966, 2971. 
WuLP. — A Geat warrior, son of Wonred ; nearly slain by Ongentheow ; 

11. 2965, 2993. 
Wttlfgak. — A chief of the Wendlas in Hrothgar's service ; 11. 848, 360. 
Wylfingas. — A people led by Ecgtheow to the attack of the Waras ; 

see < Helmingas,' ' Woras ' ; U. 461, 471. 
Ybmenlaf. — ^A Dane, the brother of iEschere ; 1. 1324. 
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By T. W. Wab, M.A. 
RR.A.S. 

Keao Edition J vnth Map of the Moon and 
WoodaUs. Crown %vo. Is. 6d, 

'By universal consent of observers in this 
conntzy, Mr. Wbbb's Celtstud OhftcU hms taken 
chejpfauceof a standard text-book. With a book so 
well knovn and so highly i^reciated, we have 
Kttle more to do than to mention the i4>pearance 
of a new edition, which we know has been wanted for 
some time, and which those who survey the Tories 
of the heavens will be anxious to obtain.' 

The Student. 



A New Star Atlas, for 

the Library, the School, and 
the Observatory, in 1 2 Cir- 
cular Maps {with 2 Index 
Plates). 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Crown %zHf, 5^. 



LargerStarA t las, for the 

Library, in Twelve Cir- 
cular Maps, pliotolilh' 
graplied by A. Brot/urs, 
F.R.A.S. With 2 Index 
Plates and a Letterpress 
Introduction. 

By R. A. Proctor, BA. 

Second Edition. Small folioy 2^. 

Doves Law of Storms, 

considered in connexion with 
the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. 

Translated by R. H. Scott, 
M.A. 

Svo, I or. 6d, 
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^ir and Rain ; the Be- 
ginnings of a Chemical 
Climatology. 

By R. A. Smith, F.R.S. 

Air and its Relations to 

Life, 1774-1874; a Course 
of Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in 1874, with some 
Additions. 

By Walter Noel Hartley, 
F.CS. Demonstrator of 
Chemistry at King 's 
College, London. 

Small Svo. n'ith Illustrations^ 6s, 



Nautical Surveyings an 

Introduction to the Practi- 
cal and Theoretical Study 
of 
By y. K. Laughton, M.A. 

Small %vo, 6s. 

Schellen' s Spectrum A na-- 

lysiSy in its Application to 
Terrestrial Substances and 
the Physical Constitution of 
the Heavenly Bodies. 

Translated by yane and 
C. Lassell; edited^ with 
Notes, by W. Huggins, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 

With 12, Plates and 22'^ Woodcuts. Zvo, 28j. 



•< 



NATURAL HISTORY and PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE. 



Professor Helmholtz' 

Popular Lectures on Scien- 
tific Subjects. 

Translated by E. Atkinson^ 
F.CS. 

With many Ulustrative Wood Engravings, 
Sz/0, I2S. 6d, 

Ganofs Natural Philo- 
sophy for General Readers 
and Young Persons; a 
Course of Physics divested 
of Mathematical Formulce 
and expressed in the lan- 
guage of daily life. 

Translated by E. Atkinson^ 
F.CS. 

Second Edition^ with 2 Plates and 429 
Woodcuts, Crown Svo, 'js, 6d. 



The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces. 

By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, F.R.S. &c. 

Sixth Edition, with other Contributions to 
Science, Svo, i^s, 

JVeinholds Introduction 

to Experipiental Physics^ 
Theoretical and Practical ; 
including Directions for 
Constructing Physical Ap- 
paratus and for Making 
Experiments. 

' Translated by B. Loewy^ 
F.R.A.S. With a Pre- 
face by G. C. Foster y 
F.R.S. 

With 3 Coloured Plates and 404 fVoodcuts. 
Svo, price 3IJ. dd. 
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Ganofs Elementary 

Treatise on Physics^ Ex- 
perinteiital and Applied, 
for t/ie use of Colleges and 

Scliools. 

Translated and edited by E. 
Atkinson, F.C.S. 

Sez'cnth Edition^ ^wth 4 Coloured Plates ^ 
758 Woodcuts, Post ^9, 15J'. 

\* Problems and Examples in Physics^ 
an Appeftdix to the Seventh and other 
Editions of Ganofs Elanentary Trea- 
tise. %vo. price is. 



Text-Books of Science, 

Meclia7iical and Physical, 
adapted for the use of Arti- 
sans and of Students in 
Public and Science Schools. 

Small $z'o. Woodcuts, 

TJu following Text' Books 
in this Series 7nay now be 
had : — 

Anderson's Strength of Materials^ y, 6d, 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, y, 6d. 

Barry's Raihvay Appliances, 3^. dd, 

Bloxam's Metals, 3J. 6</. 

Goodeve's Mechanics, 3J. 6d. 

— — — Mechanism, y, (>d. 

Griffin's Algebra &* Trigonometry, 3J. 6</. 

Notes on tJie same, with Solutions, 3^. 6^/. 

Jenkin's Electricity dr» Magnetism, 3J. dd. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, y, 6d, 

Merrifield's Technical Arithm£tic, y, 6d. 
Key, y. (>d. 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, y, 6d, 

Preece andSivewright's Telegraphy, y, 6d. 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances, y, 6d, 

Thorpe's Qua fititative Analysis, 4s, 6d. 

Thorpe and Muir's QualitcUive Analysis, 
y, 6d, 

Watson's Pla7te <5r» Solid Geometry, y, 6d, 

*^* Other Text-Books, in extension of this 
Series, in cKtive preparation. 



Principles of Animal 

Mec/ianics. 

By t/ie Rev. S. Haugkton^ 
F.R.S. 

Second Edition, %vo, 2ls. 

Fragments of Science. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

New Edition, crown %vo, lar. dd. 

Heat a Mode of Motion. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Fifth Edition, Plate and Woodcuts. 
Craivn Svo, los, 6d, 

Sound. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Third Edition, including Recent Researches 
on Fog-Signalling ; Portrait and Wood- 
cuts. Crown Svo, I or. 6d, 

Researches on Diamag- 

netism and Magne-Crystal- 
lie Action; including Dia- 
magnetic Polarity. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

With 6 Plates and many Woodcuts, Svo, 14^. 

Contributions to Mole-- 

cular Physics in the do- 
main of Radiant Heat. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

WUh 2 Plates and ^i Woodcuts, Svo, i6r. 

Six Lectures on Light^ 

delivered in America .i 

1872 and 1873. 

By John Tyndall^ /^ 

Second Edition, with Portrait^ PUO^K 
59 Diagrams. Crown 8zv. Is. M 
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Notes of a Course of Nine 

Lectures on Light, delivered 
at the Royal Institution. 
By John Tyndall, RR.S. 

Crown %fuo, is, sewed ^ or is, 6d, cloth. 

Notes of a Course of 

Seven Lectures on Electri- 
cal Phenomena and Theo- 
rieSy delivered at the Royal 
Institution. 
By yohn Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Crown Svo, is, sewed, or is, 6d, cloth, 

A Treatise on Magnet- 

ism. General and Terres- 
trial. 
By H. Lloyd, D.D. D. C.L. 

%vo, price lOJ. dd. 

Elementary Treatise on 

the Wave-Theory of Light. 
By H. Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. 

Third Edition, ^o, I or. 6d, 

The Comparative Ana-- 

tomy and Physiology of the 

Vertebrate Animals. 

By Richard Owen, F.R.S. 

With 1 , 472 Woodcuts, 3 vols. Svo. £'^, 1 3 J. 6d, 

Sir H. HollancPs Frag- 
mentary Papers on Science 
and other subjects. 
Edited by the Rev. y. Hol- 
land. 

%vo, price 14^. 

Kirby and Spence's hi- 

troduction to Entomology, 
or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. 

Crown $vo, ^s. 



Light Science for Lei- 

stcre Hours ; Familiar Es- 
says on Scientific SuijectSy 
Natural Phenomena, &c. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

First and Second Series, 2 vols, crown S/vo, 
js, 6d, eacA. 

Homes without Hands ; 

a Description of the Habi- 
tations of Animals^ classed 
according to their Principle 
of Construction. 

By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With about 140 Vignettes on Wood, %vo, i+r. 

Strange Dwellings ; aDe- 

scription of the Habitations 
of Animals, abridged from 
* Homes without Hands' 

By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts, Crown 
Siz/o, 'js. 6d, 

Insects at Home; aPopu^ 

lar Account of British 
Insects, their Structure 
Habits, and Transforma- 
tions. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With upwards of *jQO Woodcuts, $vo, 2ls, 

Insects Abroad ; bemg a 

Popular Account of Foreign 
Insects y theirStructure, Ha- 
bitSy and Transformations. 

By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With upwards of *iQO Woodcuts, $vo, 21 f 
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Out of Doors ; a Selec- 
tion of Original Articles 
ont Practical Natural His- 
tory. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With 6 lilmtrtUions from Original Designs 
engraved on Wood, Crown Sz/o. Js. 6d. 

Bible Ani^nals ; a De-- 

scription of every Living 
Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, from the Ape 
to tlu Coral. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With about 112 Vignettes on Wood, Svo. 14J. 

TAe Polar World: a 

Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Re- 
gions of the Globe. 
By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With ChromoxylographSy Maps^ and Wood- 
cuts, Svo, 10s, 6d, 

The Sea and its Living 

Wonders. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

Fourth Edition, enlarged. Svo, with many 
IllustratioftSy los. 6d, 

The Tropical World. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With about 200 Illustrations, Svo, los, 6d, 

The Subterranean World. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With Maps and Woodcuts, Svo, lOs, 6d, 

Th0 Aerial World; a 

Popular Account of the 
PJienomena and Life of 
tlie Atmosphere. 
By Dr. George Hartwig. 

With Map, 8 Chromoxylographs, and 60 
Woodcuts, Svo, price 21 s. 



Game Preservers and 

Bird Preservers, or * Which 

are our Friends ? ' 

By George Francis Moranty 
late Captain 1 2th Royal 
Lancers & Major Cape 
Mounted Rifletnen. 

Crown Svo, price 5j. 

A Familiar History of 

Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D. late 
Ld. Bishop of NorTvich. 

Fcp, Svo, with Woodcuts, 3J, ^td. 

Rocks Classified and De^ 

scribed. 

By B. Von Cotta. 

English Edition, by P. H. Lawrence (wt^A 
English, German, and French Sywh 
nynus)y revised by the Author. Past 
Svo, l^r. 

Excavations at the Kess-- 

lerloch 7iear Thayngen^ 

Switzerland, a Cave of the 

Reindeer Period. 

By Conrad Merk. Trans- 
lated by John Edward 
Lee, F.S.A. F.G.S. Au- 
thor of 'I sea Silurunt* 
&c. 

With Sixteen Plates, Royal Svo, *js, 6d. 

The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Primitive 
Condition of Man; Men- 
tal and Social Condition of 
Savages. 

By Sir y. Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S. 

Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts, Svo. iSs. 
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The Native Races of the 

Pacific States of North 

America, 

By Hubert Howe Bancroft, 

Vol, J, Wild Tribes, thdr Manners 
%nd Customs ; luith 6 Maps, ^o, 2^s, 

Vol, J I, Native Races of the Pacific 
States, Swf, 2$s, 

Vol, III, Myths and Language, Biw. 
price 2$s, 

Vol, IV. Antiquities and Architectural 
Remains, with Map, %vo. 25^. 

Vol, V, Aboriginal History and Migra- 
tions ; Index to the Entire Work, With 
2 Maps, %fvo, 2^s, 

%* This work may now be had complete in 
5 volumes, price £6. $s. 

The Ancient Stone Im- 

plementSy Weapons^ and Or- 
naments of Great Britain. 
By yohn Evans y F.R.S. 

With 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts, Svo, 28j. 

The Elements of Botany 

for Families and Schools. 

Eleventh Edition^ revised 

by Thomas MooreyF.L.S, 

Fcp. Svo, with 154 Woodcuts, 2s, 6d, 

The Rose Amateurs 

Guide. 

By Thomas Rivers. 

Tenth Edition, Fcp. %vo. 4r. 

On the Sensations of 

Tone, as a Physiological 

Basis for the Thtory of 

Music, 

By H. HelmholtZy Pro 
fessor of Physiology in 
the University of Berlin. 

Translated by A. J. Ellis ^ 
F.R.S. 

Svo. 36X. 



A Dictiofiary of Science, 

Eiterature, and Art. 

Re-edited by t/ie late W. T. 
Brande(theAtitJior)and 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 

NewEdition, revised, 3 vols, medium %vo, 631. 

The History of Modem 

Music, a Course of Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Bri- 
tain. 

By yohn Hullah. 

New Edition. Demy %vo, %s, %d. 

The Transition Period 

of Musical History; a 
Second Course of Lectures 
on the History of Mtmc 
from tJie Beginning of the 
Seventeenth to the Middle 
of the Eighteenth Century, 
delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution. 

By John Hullah. 

New Edition, I vol. demy St/o. 

[In the spring. 

The Treasury of Botany, 

or Popular Dictionary of 
the Vegetable Kingdom ; 
with which is incorporated 
a Glossary of Botanical 
Tetms. 

Edited by J. Lindley, 
F.R.S. and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. 

With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 
Two Parts, fcp, Svo, I2s. 
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A General System of 

Descriptive and A nalytical 
B(Hany. 

Translated from theFrench 
of Le Maout and De- 
caisne^ by Mrs. Hooker. 
Edited and arranged 
according to the English 
Botanical System, by y. 
D. Hooker, M.D. &c. 
Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

IVitft^li 500 Woodcuts, Imperial 8z/<?. 3 1 j. 6</. 

Loudon's Encyclopcedia 

of Plants ; comprising the 
Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, 'Culture, History, &c. 
of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. 

IVith upwards of\2,ooo Woodcuts, %vo, 42 j. 



Handbook of Hardy 

Trees, Shrubs, and Her- 
baceous Plants; containing 
Descriptions &c. of the 
Best Species in Cultivation; 
with Cultural Details, 
Comparative Hardiness, 
suitability for particular 
positions, &c. Based an 
the French Work of De- 
caisne and Naudin^ and 
including the 720 Original 
Woodcut Illustrations. 
By W. B. Hemsley. 

Medium $vo, 2is, 

Forest Trees and IVood- 

land Scenery, as described 

in Ancient and Modern 

Poets. 

By William Memies, De- 
puty Surveyor of Wind- 
sor For est and Parks, &c. 

With Twenty Chromolithographic Plates. 
Folio, price £^. ^s. 



CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 



Miller's Elements of 

Chemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical. 

Re-edited, with Additions, 
by H. Macleod, F.C.S. 

3 vols, Svo, 

Part I. Chemical Physics, 15J. 
Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 21s, 
Part III. Organic Chemistry, New 
Edition in the press. 



Health in the House^ 

Twmtyfve Lectures on 
Elementary Physiology in 
its Application to the Daily 

Wants of Man and Ani- 
mals. 

By Mrs. C M. Buckton. 

New Edition, Crown Svo. Woodcuts, 2s, 
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Outlines of Physiology ^ 

Hunuin and Comparative. 

By y. Marshall, F.R.CS. 
Surgeon to the Univer- 
sity College Hospital 

, 2 vols, cr. ^0, with 122 Woodcuts^ 32X. 

Select Methods in Chemi'- 

cal Analysis, chiefly Inor- 
ganic. 
By Wm. CrookeSy F.R.S. 

With 22 Woodcuts, Crown Svo, 12s, 6d, 



A Dictionary of Che- 
mistry and the Allied 
Branches of other Sciences. 
By Henry Watts, F.C.S. 
assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical 
Chemists. 

6 vols, medium ^0, £^, 141. 6d. 

Supplement completing 

th^ Record of Discovery to 
the year 1873. 

^0. price 42J. 



The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 



Poems. 

By William B. Scott. 

L Ballads and Tales, II, Studies from 
Mature, HI, Sonnets &^c. 

Illustrated by Seventeen Etchings by 
L. Alma Tadema and "William B. Scott. 
Crown $vo, l$s, 

f/alf'hour Lectures on 

the History and Practice 
of the Fine and Ornamen- 
tal Arts. 
By W. B. Scott. 

Third Edition^ with 50 Woodcuts, Crown 
^0, Ss, 6d, 

A Dictionary of Artists 

of the English School: 
Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Engravers, and Orna- 
mentis ts; with Notices of 
their Lives and Works. 

By Samuel Redgrave. 

Svo. i6s, 
A4 



In Fairyland ; Pictures 

from the Elf World. By 
Richard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. A llingham. 

With 16 coloured Plates, containing 36 De- 
signs. Second Edition, folio, i^s. 

The New Testament, il-- 

lustrated with Wood En- 
gravings after the Early 
Masters, chiefly of the 
Italian School. 

Crown 4/^. 63?. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays 

of Ancient Rome. With 
90 Illustrations on Wood 
from Drawings by G. 
Scharf. 

Fcp, 4/^. 2 1 J. 

Miniature Edition, with 

Scharf s 90 Illustrations 
reduced in Lithography. 

Imp. l6mo. los, 6d. 
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Moore s Irish Melodies, 

Miuliu s Edition, with i6i 
Steel Platis. 

Sa^^ "jy*^ Sec. 31-. 61. 

Sacred and Legendary 

Art. 

By Mrs. yameson. 

6 vtls. sjmswr cmcn Sc .% pricg£y, 15/. U. 

/»• 

Legends of the Saints 

and Martvrs. 



Legends of t lie Monastic 

Orders. 

Xm E£tum^ with 11 Etchings and 88 
Windcmis. I vol. 2IJ. 

Legetids of the Madonna. 



Nam EdirLm^ ax^i 19 EuAinp and 187 
WMd^ut:. 2 r.-:.-. 31/. 6j. 



Kiem E£tion, wilh 27 Etchings and 165 
lf^m£cK:!f. I zv/. 21/. 



Tfie History of Our Lord, 

with that of his Types and 
Precursors. 

Completed by Lady East- 
lake. 

Rcz^sai Edition^ vrith 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42J. 



The USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &c. 



Industrial Chemistry ; a 

Manual for Manufactu- 
rers and for Colleges or 
Technical Schools. Being a 
Translation of Professors 
Stohmann and Englers 
German Edition ofPayens 
^ Pr&is de Chimie Indus- 
trielU: by Dr. J. D. Barry. 
Edited, and supplemented 
with Chapters on tlie 
Cliemistry of tlie Metals^ 
by B. H. Paul, PLD. 

Svo. with Plates and IVoodcuts. 

[In the press. 

Gwilfs EncyclopcBdia of 

A rchitecture, with above 

1,600 Woodcuts. 

New Edition (1876), with 
Alterations and Addi- 
tions, by Wyatt Pap- 
worth. 

Svo. $2s, 6d, 



The Three Cathedrals 

dedicated to St. Paul in 
London ; their History 
from the Foundation of 
the First Building in the 
Sixth Century to tlie Pro- 
posals for tlu Adornment 
of the Present Cathedral 
By W. Longman, F.S.A* 

With numerous lUitstrations. Square crffwn 
8zv. 2 1 J. 

Lathes and Turning, 

Simple, Mechanical, and 

Ornamental. 

By W. Henry Northcott 

With 240 Illustrations. %vo. iSf. 

Hints on Household 

Taste in Furniture, Up- 
holstery, and other Details. 
By Charles L. Ea^tlake, 
Architect. 

Xew Edition, with about 90 Illustrations* 
Square crown Svo. 141. 
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Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By R. S. Culley^ Memb. 
Inst. C.E. Engineer-in- 
Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Post-Office. 

Sixth Edition^ Plates ^Woodcuts. 8z«?. idr. 

A Treatise on the Steam 

Engine^ in its various ap' 
plications to Mines^ Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways and Agriculture. 

By y. Bourne, C.E. 

With Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Wood- 
cuts. 4/0. 42^. 



Catechism of the Steam 

Engine, in its various Ap- 
plications. 

By yohn Bourne, C.E. 

New Edition, with^^ Woodcuts. Pcp,^o.6s, 



Handbook of the Steam 

Engine. 

By y. Bourne, C.E. form- 
ing a Key to the Author's 
Catechism of the Steam 
Engine. 

With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp, ^o. 9J. 



Recent Improvements in 

the Steam Engine. 
By y. Bourne, C.E. 

With 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 



EncyclopcEclia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical^ 
Theoretical, and Practical 
By E. Cresy, C.E. 

With above 3,000 Woodcuts. Zvo. 42s, 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts ^ 

Manufactures, and Mines. 
Seventh Edition, re-written 
and greatly enlarged by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S. assisted 
by numerous Contributors. 

With 2, 100 Woodcuts. 3 vols, medium ^0, 

Practical Treatise on 

Metallurgy, 

Adapted from the last Ger- 
man Edition of Professor 
KerVs Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S. &c. and 
E. Rohrig, Ph.D. 

3 vols. Svo. with 625 Woodcuts. £^ 19J, 

Treatise on Mills and 

Millwork. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 

With 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
^vo. 32X. 

Useful Information for 

Engineers. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 

With many Plates and Woodcuts, 3 vols, 
crown Svo. 3IJ. 6d. 

The Application of Cast 

and Wrought Iron to 

Building Purposes. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 

With 6 Plates and iiS Woodcuts. Svo. 16s. 
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TAe Theory of Strains 

in Girdej^s and similar 
Structures, with Observa- 
tions on the application of 
T/ieory to Practice, and 
Tables of tJu Streftgth and 
ot/ier Properties of Ma- 
terials. 

By Bindon B. Stoney, M.A. 
M. Inst. C.E. 

Nao Edition, royal Srv. linih 5 Plates and 
123 Woodcuts^ 36X. 

Practical Handbook of 

Dyeing and Calico-Print- 

ing. 

By W. Crookesy F.RS. &c. 

JVitA numerous /llttstrattons and Specimens 
of Dyed Textile Fabrics, Svo, 42J. 

Occasional Papers on 

Subjects connected with 
Civil Engineering, Gun- 
nery ^ and Naval Archi- 
tecture. 
By Michael Scott, Memb. 

Inst. CE. & of Inst. 

N.A. 

2 vols. $z'0, with Plates^ 42X. 

MitchelVs Manual of , 

Practical Assaying. 

Fourth Edition, revised, 
with tlie Recent Disco- 
veries incorporated, by 
W. Crookes, F.R.S. 

craivn ^0, Woodcuts, 3IJ. 6d, \ 



Naval Powers and their 

Policy : with Tabular 
Statements of British and 
Foreign Ironclad Navies; 
giving Dimensions y Arm- 
our, Details of Armament, 
Engines, Speed, and otiier 
Particulars. 

By John C Paget. 

%ito, price I Of. ()d, cloth. 



Loudon's Encyclopcedia 

of Gardening ; comprising 
the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture^ and Land- 
scape Gardefting. 

With 1,000 Woodcuts, Svo, 2lx. 

Loudon- s Encyclopcedia 

of Agriculture ; comprising 
the Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of 
Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agri- 
culture. 

With 1,100 Woodcuts, Sz/o, 2 is. 

Reminiscences of Fen 

and Mere. 

By y. M. Heathcote. 

With 27 Illustrations and 3 Maps, Square 
S^'o. price 28j. 
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RELIGIOUS and MORAL WORKS. 



An Exposition of the 39 

Articles y Historical and 
Doctrinal. 

By E. H. BrownCy D.D. 
Bishop of Winchester. 

New Edition, Svff, I dr. 

Historical Lectures on 

the Life of Our Lord yesus 

Christ. 

By C. y. Ellicott, D.D. 

Fifth Edition, ^o, \25, 

An Introduction to the 

Theology of the Church of 
Englandy in an Exposition 
of the 2y9 Articles. By Rev. 
T. P. Boultbee^ LL.D. 

Fcp, Svo, 6s, 

Three Essays on Reli-- 

gion : Nature ; the Utility 
of Religion; Theism. 
By yohn Stuart Mill. 

Second Edition, 8z/#. price icxr. dd. 

Sermons Chiefly on the 

Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D,D. 

Svo, price *js, 6d. 

Sermons preached in the 

Chapel of Rugby School ; 
with an Address before 
Confirmation. 
By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

Fcp. Svo, price y, 6d. 



Christian Life^ its 

Course, its Hindrances, 
and its Helps; Sermons 
preached mostly in the 
Chapel of Rugby School. 
By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

Sz/o. Js, 6d, 

Christian Life, its 

Hopes, its Fears, and its 
Close; Sermons preached 
mostly in the Chapel of 
Rugby School. 
By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

Svo, *js, 6d, 

Religion and Science, 

their Relations to Each 
Other at the Present 
Day; Three Essays on 
the Grounds of Religious 
Beliefs. 

By Stanley T. Gibson, B.D. 
Rector of Sandon, in 
Essex; and late Fellow 
of Qtceens College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Svo, price jos. 6d. 

Notes on the Earlier 

Hebrew Scriptures. 

By Sir G. B. Airy, K.CB. 

Svo, price 6s, 

Synonyms of the Old Tes^ 

lament, their Bearing on 

Christian Faith and 

Practice. 

By Rev. R. B. Girdlestone. 

Sfvo, 1 5 J. 
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T/ie Primitive and Ca^ 

tholic Faith in Relation to 
the Church of England. 
By the Rev. B. W. Savile, 
M.A. Rector of Shilling- 
ford^ Exeter. 

%P0, frice 7/. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; 

or a Visit to a Religious 

Sceptic. 

By Henry Rogers. 

Latest Edition, Fcp, Szv. ^ 

Defaice of the Eclipse of 

Faith. 

By Heftry Rogers. 

Latest Edition, Fcp, 8xv. y. 6d. 



A Critical a7id Gram-- 

niatical Commentary on St. 

PauVs Epistles. 

By C. 7. Ellicott, D.D. 

Szv. Galatians, %s. 6J. Ephesians 8j. 6d. 
Pastoral Epistles, lor. 6d. Philippi- 
ans, Colossians, & Philemon, lor. (>d, 
Thessalonians, ^s, td. 



The Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 

By Rev. W. J. Conybeare, 
M.A. and Very Rev. J. 
S. Howson, D.D. 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations^ Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts^ S'c. 2 vols. ^0. 42J. 

Intermediate Edition, Tvith a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols, 
square crown Svo. 2ls, 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol, 
crown 87/0, gs. 



j4n Examination info 

the Doctrine and Practice 
of Confession. 
By the Rev. W. E. J elf 
B.D. 

Sipo, price y. dd., 

Evidence of the Truth 

of tlu Christian Religion 
derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy. 
By Alexander Keithy D.D. 

^pth Edition^ with numerous Plates. 
Square Svo, 12s, 6d, or in post %oo, 
with 5 Plates^ dr. 

Historical and Critical 

Commentary on the Old 

Testament; with a New 

Translation. 

By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. 

Vol, I. Genesis, ^o, i^, or adapted for the 
General Reader^ 12s, Vol, II, Exodus, 
l^, or adapted for the General Raider^ 
I2J. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. ^s. 
or adapted for the General Reader^ 8f. 
Vol. IV, Leviticus, Part II, 15J. of 
adapted for the General Reader ^ %s. 

The History and Litera- 
ture of the Israelites, ac- 
cording to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. 
By C. De Rothschild and 
A. De Rothschild. 

Second Edition, 2 vols, crown ^0, I2s,(id, 
Abridged Edition, in i vol. fcp, %vo. y. 6d, 

Ewald's History 0} 

Israel. 

Translated from the Ger- 
man by y. E. Carpentefj 
M.A. with Preface by 
R. MartineaUy M.A. 

5 vols, Svo, 63J. 
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Ewald's Antiquities of 

Israel. 

Translated from the Ger- 
man by Henry Shaen 
Solly y M.A. 

8z/(7. 1 2 J. 6d, 

The Types of Genesis, 

briefly considered as reveal- 
ing the Development of 
Human Nature. 
By Andrew yukes. 

Third Edition, Crown $vo, *js, 6d, 

The Second Death and 

the Restitution of all 
Things ; *with some Pre- 
liminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. 
By Andrew yukes. 

Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 31. 6d, 

History of the Reforma- 
tion in Europe in the time 
of Calvin. 

By the Rev. y. H. Merle 
UAubign^yD.D. Trans- 
lated by W. L. R. Gates y 
Editor of the Dictionary 
of General Biography. 

6 vols, Svo, price £^, \os, 

%» Vols. VII. & VIII. completing the 
Work J are preparing for publication. 

Commentaries, by the 

Rev. W. A. a Conor, B.A. 
Rector of St. Simon and 
St. yude, Manchester. 

Crown %fvo. 

Epistle to the Romans^ price y, 6d, 
Epistle to the Hebrews^ 4J. 6</. 
St. John's Gospel, lor. 6d, 



Some Questions of the 

Day. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell^ 
Author of ^Amy Her- 
berty 'Passing Thoughts 
on Religion J dfc 

Crown Svo. 2s, 6d, 

An Introduction to the 

Study of the New Testa- 
menty Criticaly Exegetical^ 
and Theological. 

]^y the Rev. S. Davidson^ 
D.D. LL.D. 

2 vols, Svo, price 30J. 

Thoughts for the Age. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 

New Edition, Fcp, Svo, y, (>d. 

Preparation for the Holy 

Gommunion ; the Devotions 
chiefly from the works of 
yeremy Taylor. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 

^2mo, y. 

Bishop yeremy Taylor's 

Entire Works ; with Life 
by Bishop Heber. 

Revised and corrected by 
the Rev. G. P. Eden. 

10 vols, £$. 5j. 

Hymns of Praise and 

Prayer. 

Gollected and edited by Rev. 
y. Martineau^ LL.D. 

Crown Svo. 4s. 6d, ^zmo. is. 6d. 
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spiritual Songs for the 

Sundays and Holidays 
throughout t/ie Year. 

ByJ. S. B. Monsell, LL.D. 

^k Thousand, Fcp, %vo, y i%mc, 2s, 

Lyra Gerfnanica; Hy7n7ts 

translatedfrom the German 
^ by Miss C. Winkworth. 

Fcp. %vo, 5x. 

Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch & tJu Moabite Stqpte; 
with Appendices. 

By 7. W. Colenso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal. 



^VO. 12S. 



Endeavours after the 

Christian Life; Discourses. 

By Rev. y. Martineau, 
LL.D. 

Fifth Edition, Crown Bvo. ys, 6d. 

Supernatural Religion; 

an Inquiry into the Reality 
of Divine RevelcUion. 

Sixth Edition carefully rezdsed, with %o pages 
ofNro) Prcftice, 2 vols, &V. 241. 

The Pentateuch and Book 

of Joshua Critically Ex- 
amined. 

By 7. W. Colenso, D.D. 
BisJwp of Natal. 

Crown %vo, 6s. 



TRAVELS, VOYAOES, &c. 



The Indian Alps, and 

How we Crossed them : 
being a Narrative of Two 
Years Residence in the 
Eastern Himalayas, and 
Tzuo Months Tour into the 
Interior, towards Kinchin- 
junga and Mount Everest. 

By a Lady Pioneer. 

With Illustrations from Original Drawings 
made on the spot by the Authoress, 
Imperial Zvo. 42^. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese ; 

being an Account of the 
People and the Land, in 
tfieir Social, Sporting, and 
Mountaineering Aspects. 

By W, A . Baillie Grohman. 

With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author, Crown Svo, 14s, 



*The Frosty Caucasus; 

an Account of a Walk 
through Part of the Range, 
and of an Ascent of Elbruz 
in the Summer ^1874. 
By F, C. Grove, 

With Eight Illustrations engraved on Wood 
by E. Whympery front Photographs 
taken during the Joume}', and a Map. 
Crown Sz'o. price i^s, 

A yotirney ofi ,000 Miles 

through Egypt and Nubia 
to the Second Cataract of 
tJie Nile. Being a Personal 
Narrative of Four and a 
Half Months' Life in a 
Dahabeeyah on the Nile. 
By Amelia B. Edwards. 

With numerous Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Authoress, Map, Plans, Foe- 
similes, <^c. Imperial ^o, 

.,,^ [In the Autumn, 
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Over the Sea and Far 

Away ; being a Narrative 
^ of a Ramble rotcnd the 
World. 

By Thos. Woodbine Hinch- 
liff, M.A. F.R.G.S. 
President of the Alpine 
Cluby A tcthor of * Sum- 
mer Months among the 
Alps; &c. 

X vol, medium Sz/o, luith numerous Plus- 
trations, [Nearly ready. 

Discoveries at Ephesus. 

Including the Site and Re- 
mains of the Great Temple 
of Diana. 

By 7. T. Wood, F.S.A. 

I vol, imperial Svo. copiously illustrated, 

\In the press. 

Through Bosnia and the 

Herzegovina on Foot during 
the hisurrection, Augtcst 
and September 1875; with 
a Glimpse at the Slavonic 
Borderlands of Turkey. 

By Arthur J. Evans, B.A. 
F.S.A. 

Post Svo. with Map and numerous Illus- 
trations, \In the press. 

Italian Alps ; Sketches 

171 the Mountains ofTicino, 
Lombardy, tlie Trentino, 
and Venetia. 

By Douglas W. Freshfield^ 
Editor of ' The Alpine 
Journal! 

Square crown %fvo. Illustrations, i^s. 
▲ 6 



Memorials of the Dis^ 

covery and Early Settle- 
ment of the Bermudas or 
Somers Islands, from 1 6 1 5 
to 1685. Compiled from 
the Colonial Records and 
other original sources. 

By Major-General y. H. 
Lefroy, R.A. C.B. 
F.R.S. Hon. Member 
New York Historical 
Society, &c. Governor 
of the Bermtidas. 

^vo, with Map, \In the press, 

H&re and There in the 
Alps. 

By the Hon. Frederica 
Plunket. 

With VignetU-title. Post%vo, dr. (id. 

The Valleys of Tirol; 

their Traditions and Cus- 
tomSy and How to Visit 
them. 

By Miss R. H. Busk. 

With Frontispiece atui 3 Maps, Cro7un 

$7/0. J2S. 6d. 

Two Years in Fiji, a 

Descriptive Narrative of a 
Residence in ths Fijian 
Group of Islands; with 
some Account of the For- 
tunes of Foreig7i Settlers 
a7id Colonists tip to the time 
of British Annexation. 
By Litton Forbes, M.D^ 

Crown Zio» 2s. id. 
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Eight Years in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samtiel W. Baker ^ 
M.A. RR.G.S. 

New Edition^ tuith Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G, Pearson. Crown Svo. 
Price is, 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 

New Editiony with Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson, Crown Zvo, 
Price ys. 6d, 

Meeting the Sun ; a 

yourney all round the 
World through Egypty 
China, Japan, and Cali- 
fornia. 

By William Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. 

With Heliotypes and Woodcuts, %vo, 24s. 

The Dolomite Moun- 

tains. Excursions through 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli. 

By y. Gilbert and G. C. 
Churchill, F.R.G.S. 

With Illustrations, Sq. cr, ^0, 21 s. 

The Alpine Club Map 

of the Chain of Mont 
Blanc, from an actual Sur- 
vey in 1 863-1 864. - 

By A. Adams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S. M.A.C. 

In Chromolitkography^ on extra stout draw- 
ing paper los, or mounted on canvas 
in a folding case, 12s, 6d. 



The Alpine Club Map 

of the Valpelline, the Val 
Tournanche, and the South- 
ern Valleys of the Chain of 
Monte Rosa, from acttial 
Survey. 

By A. Adams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S. M.A.C. 

Price 6s. on extra Stout Drawing Paper, or 
*js, 6d. mounted in a Folding Case. 

Untrodden Peaks and 

Unfrequented Valleys; a 
Midsummer Ramble among 
the Dolomites. 

By Amelia B. Edwards. 

With numerous Illustrations, Svo. 2is. 

The Alpine Club Map 

of Switzerland, with parts 
of the Neighbouring Coun- 
tries, on the scale of Four 
Miles to an Inch. 

Edited by R. C. Nichols, 
F.S.A. F.R.G.S. 

In Four Sheets^ in Portfolio^ price 42J. 
coloured^ or 34J". uncoloured. 

The Alpine Guide. 

By John Ball, M.R.I.A. 
late President of the 
Alpine Club. 

Post %vo, with Maps andotJur IllustraHons. 

Eastern Alps. 

Price los, 6d, 

Central Alps, including 

all the Oberland District. 

Price 'js, 6d. 
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JVestern Alps, including 

Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt, &c. 

Price 6s. 6d. 

Introduction on Alpine 

Travelling in general, and 
on the Geology of the Alps. 

Price 1 5. Either of the Three Volumes or Parts 
of the ^Alpine Guide* may bt had with 
this Introduction fn-efixed^ is. extra. 
The * Alpine Guide * may also be had 
in Ten separate Parts, or districts, price 
2s, 6d, each. 



Guide to the Pyrenees^ for 

the use of Momitaineers. 
By Charles Packe. 

Second Editwn, with Maps dr'c, and Ap' 
pendix. Crown Svo. Js, 6d, 

How to See Norway; 

embodying the Experience 
of Six Summer Tours in 
that Country. 

By y. R. Campbell 

With Map and 5 Woodcuts ^fcp, Svo, $s. 



WORKS of FICTION. 



Higgledy-Piggledy ; or, 

Stories for Everybody and 
Everybody's Children. 

By the Right Hon. E. H. 

Knatchbull - Hugessen^ 

M.P. Author of ' Whis- 

pers from Fairyland' 

&c. 

With 9 Illustrations from Original Designs 
by JR. Doyle, engraved on Wood by 
G, Pearson, Cro%un Bvo. price 6s, 

JVhispers from Fairy^ 

land. 

By the Rt. Hon. E. H. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
M.P. Author of ' Hig- 
gledy-Piggledy' &c. 

With 9 Illustrations from Original ZV- 
sipis engraved on Wood by G, Pear- 
son. Crown Svo. price 6s, 

* A series of stories which are certain of a ready 
welcome by all boys and ^irls who take delight in 
dreamland, and love to linger over the pranks and 
frolics of fairies. The book is dedicated to the 
mothers of England, and more wholesome food for 
the growing mind it would be unreasonable to desire, 

and impossible to procure This welcome 

volume abounds in vivacity and fun, and bears 

J >leasant testimony to a kindly-hearted Author with 
ancy, feeling, and humour.' Morning Post. 



The Folk-Lore of Rome, 

collected by Word of Mouth 
from, the People. 

By Miss R. H. Busk. 

Crown Svo. I2s. 6d, 

Becker^s Gallus; or Ro- 
man Scenes of the Time of 
Augustus. 

Post Svo. ys. 6d, 

Becker's Charicles : Il- 
lustrative of Private Life 
of the Ancient Greeks. 

Post Svo, Js. 6d, 

Novels and Tales. 

By the Right Hon. Benja- 
min Disraeli^ M.P. 

Cabind Editions^ complete in Ten Volumes^ 
crown Svo, 6s, eachy as follows : — 



Lothair^ 6s, 
Coningsby, 6s, 
Sybil, 6s, 
Tancred, 6s. 



Venetian 6s. 
Alroy^Ixiony <Sr»r. 6s. 
Young Duke^ &*c. 6s. 
Vivian Grey, 6s, 



Henrietta Temple, 6s. 
Contarini Fleming, &*c, 6s, 
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The Modem Novelist's 

Library. 

Atherstone Priory^ 2s, beards ; 2s. td. cloth. 

Mile, Aforif 2s. iioards ; 2s. (kl, cloth. 

The Burgomasters Family ^ 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

Melville's Digfy Grand, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

— Gladiators^ 2s. and 2s.6d. 

— — — Good for Nothing^zs. <^2j. (id. 

— — ^— Holmby House, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

^— — ^— Interpreter, 2s. and 2s. 6d, 

— ^^— A'ate CoT'entry, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

Queens Maries, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

Gefieral Bounce, 2s. and2s. 6d. 

Trollope*s fVarden, is. 6d. and 2s. 

• Barchester Towers, 2s. &* 2s. 6d. 

Bramley-Moore's Six Sisters of the Vol- 
leys, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Elsa : a Talc of the Tyrolean Alps. Trans- 
lated from the German of Mmc. Von 
Ilillern by Lady JVallace. J\icc 2s. 
boards; 2s, 6d, cloth. 



Tales of Ancient Greece. 

By tlie Rev. G. W. CoXy 
M.A. 

Crown Bvo. dr. 6d. 

Stories and Tales. 

By Elizabeth M. SewelL 
Cabinet Edition^ in Ten 

Volinnes : — 

Amy Herbert, 2s. 6d, Ivors, 2s, 6</. 
Gertrude, 2s. td. j Katharine Askton^ 
Earts Daughter, 2s. 6d, 

2s. 6d. i Margaret JWdvai, 

Experience of Life^ ! y, (>d, 

2s. 6a. I Laneton Parsonage^ 

Cla*e Hall^ 2s. 6c/. y. 6d, 

Ursula, ys, td. 



POETRY and THE DRAMA. 



Ballads and Lyrics of 

Old France; with other 

Poems. 

By A. Lang, M.A. 

Square fcp. ^uo. 5 J. 

The London Series of 

French Classics. 

Edited by Ch. Cassaly 
LL.D. T. Karchery 
LL.B. and Ldonce Sti- 
evenard. 

The follffiving Plays, in the Division of 
the Drama in this Series, are now ready : — 
Corneille's Le Cid^ is. 6d. 
Voltaire's Zaire, is, 6d. 
Lamartine*s Tonssaint Lottverture, double 
volume, 2s. 6d, 

Milton's Lycidas and 

Epitaphium Damonis. 
Editedy with Notes and 

Introductiony by C. S. 

yerramy M.A. 

Crewn &v. 2s. 6d. 



Lays of Ancient Ro^ne ; 

with Ivry and the Ar- 
mada. 

By t/ie Right Hon. Lord 
Macaulay. 

i6mo. y, 6d. 

Lord Macaulay' s Lays 

of Aiuient Rome. JVith 
90 Illustrations on Wood 
from Drawings by G. 
Scharf 

Fcp. 4to. 2IS. 



Miniature Edition of 

Lord Macaulay's Lays 
of Ancient Rome, with 
ScJiarfs 90 Illustrations 
reduced in Lithography. 

Imp. i6mo. los. 6d. 
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Horatii Opera^ Library 

Edition^ with English 
Notes y Marginal Refere7ices 
and various Readings. 
Edited by Rev,y.E. Yonge, 
M.A. 

SvCf, 21S, 

Soiit key's Poetical JVorks 

with the Author^ s last Cor- 
rections and Additions. 

Medium B^z/o. with Portrait^ 14J, 

Bawdier' s Family Shake- 
speare, cheaper Genuine 
Edition. 

Complete in I vol. medium Svo. large type^ 
luith 36 Woodcut Illustrations^ I4f. or 
in 6 vols. fcp. Svo. price 21J. 



Poems l)y yean Ingelow. 

2 vols. Fcp. Svo. I Of. 

First Series, containing 'Divided^' * T/ie- 
Star's Monument^' ^c. i6th Thousand. 
Fcp. Svo. 5j- 

Second Series, *A Story of Doom,^ * Gla- 
dys and her Island^ dr»^. ^th Thousand. 
Fcp. Svo. 5x. 

Poems by yean Ingelow. 

First Series, with nearly 
100 Woodcut Illustrations. 

Fcp. /^. 2ls. 

The ^neid of Virgit 

Translated into English 
Verse. 

By y. Conington, M.A. 

Crown Svo. gs. 



RURAL SPORTS, HORSE and CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT, &c. 



Annals of the Road, 

being a History of Coaching 

from the Earliest Times to 

the Present. 

By Captain Malet. With 
Practical Hints on Dri- 
ving and all Coaching 
matters, by Nimrod. 

KepHnted from the Sporting Magazine 
by permission of the Proprietors. I vol. 
medium Svo. with Coloured Plates^ 
uniform with Mr. Birch Reynardson^s 
^ Dffwn the Road.* [On May i, 

Down the Road; or, 

Reminiscences of a Gentle- 
man Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Birch Rey- 
nardson. 

Second Edition, with 12 Coloured Illustra- 
tions from Paintings by H, Aiken. 
Medium Svo. price 2\s. 



Blaine's Encyclopcedia of 

Rural Sports; Complete 
Accounts, Historical, Prac- 
tical, and Descriptive, of 
Hunting, Shooting, Fish- 
ing, Racing, &c. 

With above 6co Woodcuts {20 from Designs 
^ John Leech). Sz/o. 21s, 

A Book on Angling: 

a Treatise on the Art of 
Angling in every branch, 
including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. 
By Francis Francis. 

Post Svo. Portrait and Plates, 15J. 
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Wilcocks's Sea ^Fisher- 
man : comprising the Chief 
Methods of Hook and Line 
Fishing, a glaftce at Nets, 
and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. 

New Edition^ with 8o Woodcuts, Post 8tv. 
izr. (id. 

The Ox, his Diseases and 

their Treatment ; with an 
Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. 

By y. R. Dobson, Memb. 
R.C.V.S. 

Crown %vo. with Illustrations Js, 6d. 

Yonatt on the Horse. 

Revised and enlarged by W. 
Watson, M.R.C.V.S. 

divo, IVbodcuts, I2S. dd, 

Youatfs JVork on the 

Dog, revised and enlarged. 

Svo. IVooJcutSf 6j. 

Horses and Stables. 

By Colo7iel F. Fitzwygram, 
X V, the King s Hussars. 

With 24 Plates of Illustrations, Svo, 10s. 6d, 

The Dog in Health and 

Disease. 

By Stonehenge. 

With 73 Wood Engravings. Square cro^vn 
Sifo, 7s, 6d, 



The Greyhound. 

. By Stonehenge. 

Revised Edition, with 25 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds, &*c. Square crown Si/o, 15X. 



Stables and Stable Fit- 
tings. 

By W. Miles, Esq. 

Imp, ^0, tt/ith 13 Plates, 15X. 



The Horse's Foot, and 

how to keep it Sound. 
By W. Miles, Esq. 

Ninth Edition. Imp, ^o. Woodcuts, lis, U 



A Plain Treatise on 

Horse-shoeing. 
By TV. Miles, Esq. 

Sixth Edition, Post Svo, Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 



Remarks on Horses 

Teeth, addressed to Pur- 
chasers. 
By W. Miles, Esq. 

Post Svo, is, 6d. 



The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology. 

By Alfred Ronalds. 

With 20 coloured Plates, Svo, 14J. 
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^VORKS of UTILITY and GENERAL 

INFORMATION. 



Maunders Treasury of 

Knowledge and Library of 
Reference ; comprising an 
English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Universal Ga- 
zetteer, Classical Diction- 
ary, Chronology, Law Dic- 
tionary, Synopsis of the 
Peerage, Useful Tables,&c, 

Fcp, Svo, 6s, 

Maunder' s Biographical 

Treasury. 

Latest Edition, recon- 
structed and partly re- 
written, with about i ,000 
additional Memoirs^ by 
W. L. R. Gates. 

Fcp, Siz/o. 6s, 

Maunder' s Scientific and 

Literary Treasury; a 
Popular Encyclopcedia of 
Science, Literature, and 
Art. 

New Edition, in part re- 
written, with above i ,ocx> 
new articles, by y. Y. 
yohnson. 

Fcp, %vo. 6s. 

Maunder' s Treasury of 

Geography, Physical, His- 
torical, Descriptive, and 
Political. 

Edited by W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. 

IViih 7 Maps and i6 Plates, Fcp. Svo, 6s. 



Maunder' s Historical 

Treasury ; General Intro- 
ductory Outlines of Uni- 
versal History, and a 
Series of Separate His- 
tories. 

Revised by the Rev. G. W. 
Cox, M.A. 
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